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BOOK    V.     (Continued.) 
CHAPTER   m. 

aA^RACENS  m  ITALY. 

The  Carlovingian  Empire  expired  with  Louis  the 
Pious.  It  separated,  not  so  much  into  three  kingdoms, 
as  into  three  nations.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
though  governed  each  by  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
and  for  a  short  time  reunited  under  the  sceptre  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  began  to  diverge  more  widely  in  their 
social  institutions,  in  their  form  of  government,  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  people. 

The  imperial  title  was,  in  general,  assumed  by  that 
one  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Louis  the  Pious  Lotiuir 
who  was  master  of  Italy.  First  Lothair,  and  ^™p*^'* 
then  his  son,  Louis  11.,  was  Emperor,  King  of  Italy, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  right  to  ratify, 
if  not  the  election,  the  consecration  of  the  Pope,  was 
among  the  imperial  privileges  asserted  with  the  greatest 
rigor  and  determination.^  At  the  close  of  the  unevent- 
ful pontificate  of  Gregory  IV.,  —  uneventful  as  fer  as 

1  Annal.  Bertmiani. 
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the  affairs  of  Rome,  not  uneventfiil  to  those  who  could 
discern  the  slow  but  steady  advancement  of  hierarchical 
pretensions  ^  —  the  Emperor  Lothair  heard  with  indig- 
Pope  sergiaf .  nation  that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
^"*'  had  elected  Sergius  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble 

birth,  and  from  his  youth  trained  in  ecclesiastical  du- 
ties ;  and  that  Sergius,  contrary  to  the  solemn  treaty, 
had  been  at  once  consecrated,  without  awaiting  his 
good  pleasure.^  The  Romans  had  expelled  John,  a 
deacon,  chosen  by  some  of  the  low  and  rustic  people.^ 
The  haughty  nobles  had  insisted  on  the  condemnation 
of  the  audacious  usurper.  Sergius  interposed  to  save 
his  life.  Again,  we  see  the  commonalty  and  the  nobles 
in  fierce  strife ;  but  the  nobles,  grown  haughty,  are  less 
humbly  imperialist.  Lothair  despatched  immediately 
his  son  Louis  with  an  army,  and  accompanied  by  Drogo 
Bishop  of  Metz,  to  punish,  perhaps  to  degrade,  the  pre- 
sumptuous prelate.  The  Franks,  whose  natural  ferocity 
had  not  been  abated  by  years  of  civil  war,  as  if  to  show 
the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  committed  frightful 
ravages.  From  the  borders  of  the  Roman  territory  to 
Bologna  they  advanced,  wasting  as  they  went,  towards 
Rome.  But  Pope  Sergius  knew  the  strength  of  his 
position,  and  put  forth  all  his  religious  grandeur  to  con-* 
trol  the  mind  of  the  young  invader.  A  fortunate  tem- 
pest had  already  shaken  the  minds  of  the  Franks :  some 
of  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  been  struck 
dead  by  lightning,  but  still  the  army  advanced  with 
menacing  haste.* 

^  See  the  famous  letter  of  Gregory  lY.  ad  Episcopos,  written,  it  should 
seem,  under  the  influence  of  the  Abbot  Wala.    See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  540. 

*  Anastasius,  Yit.  Sergii;  Annal.  Bertin.  ad  an.  844. 

*  "  Iraperito  et  ag^resti  populo."  — Vit  Serg. 

*  '*  Hoc  videntes  horribile  signum  nimis  omnes  timore  Fraud  correpti 
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Nine  miles  from  the  city  Louis  was  met  by  the  civil 
authorities,  with  banners  flying  and  loud  acclamations, 
the  military  schools^  or  bands,  and  the  people  under 
their  various  standards,  chanting  hymns  and  songs  of 
welcome.  As  he  came  nearer,  the  sacred  crosses,  which 
were  usually  reserved  to  grace  the  entrance  louIi,  ton 
01  the  li»mperor  mto  the  city,  were  seen  ad-  in  Rome. 
vancing  towards  him.  Louis  was  seized  with  pious  fear 
and  joy  at  these  unexpected  honors.  On  the  steps  up 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  he  was  met  and  embraced 
by  the  Pope.  They  proceeded,  Louis  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Pope,  to  the  silver-plated  doors  of  the  church, 
which,  however,  were  jealously  closed.  Then  the  Pope, 
by  the  suggestion,  it  was  said,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ad- 
dressed the  king,  —  "  Comest  thou  with  a  pure  heart 
and  mind  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  and  of  this  Church  ?  If  so,  I  will  com- 
mand that  the  gates  be  opened ;  if  otherwise,  never j 
with  my  consent,  shalt  thou  enter  therein."  The  king 
protested  that  he  came  with  no  hostile  or  evil  intent. 
At  the  touch  of  the  prelate  the  doors  flew  open,  the 
whole  clergy  burst  out  in  the  accordant  chant,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
Frank  army,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were  strongly  June  16. 
guarded  by  the  militia  of  Rome.  A  few  days  after 
Louis  *was  anointed  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Franks 
insisted  on  the  Pope  and  the  patricians  of  Rome  swear- 
ing fealty  to  the  king.  They  resolutely  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge any  allegiance  but  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  degraded  archbishops,  Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Barthol- 

tant.    Sed  nuUateniu  mente  ferocitatem  deponentes,  atrod  volantate  ad 
oafbem  velodter  properabant"  — Tit.  Sergii. 
▼oum.  1 
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omew  of  Narbonne,  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their  sees 
and  their  honors ;  but  Drogo  of  Metz,  the  brother  and 
faithfiil  adherent  of  Louis  the  Pious,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Frankish  army.  The  Pope  would  grant  them  the 
humiliating  permission  to  communicate,  but  to  commu- 
nicate only  with  the  common  people.  Drogo,  Bish(^ 
of  Metz,  son  of  the  glorious  Emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
was  appointed  with  the  fullest  powers  Vicar  of  the 
Pope  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Sergius  died  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years.  An 
Jan  27  847  ^^J^or^^^^^  ucccssity  enforced  the  immediate 
^^^^'  election  of  his  successor,  Leo  IV  .^  The  im- 
pulse of  Mohammedan  invasion  against  the  still  narrow- 
ing boundaries  of  Christendom  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  Saracen  fleets  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suacen  inv*-  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse,  which 
"*°'"'  made  a  gallant  defence  for  some  years,  was 

in  their  hands.*  They  had  conquered  Calabria,  were 
rapidly  advancing  northwards,  and  subduing  the  parts 
of  the  province  which  still  owned  allegiance  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire.*  Rome  herself  beheld  the  Moslemin 
at  her  gates ;  the  suburban  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  plundered ;  the  capital  of  Christendom 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Mohammedan  city.^     The 

>  Vit.  Sergii. 

*  It  is  obaerved  that  under  Leo  IV.  the  form  of  address  of  the  papal  let- 
ters is  changed.  With  two  exceptions,  the  nune  of  the  person  addressed 
is  placed  after  that  of  the  Pope:  the  title  Dominos  is  dropped.  —  Gamier, 
in  Not.  ad  Lib.  Pontiff.    Planck,  iii.  p.  29. 

*  The  progress  of  the  Saracens  was  aided  by  the  feuds  among  the  Lom- 
bard dukes.  The  princes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  and  Naples  had  been 
at  continual  war  with  each  other.    For  details,  see  Anonym.  Salemit 

*  Famin  (Histoire  des  Invasions  des  Sarrasins  en  Italie)  describes  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  first  invasions  of  Italy,  c  iv.  —  Annal.  Met.  An* 
nal.  Bertin.  sub  ann.  846.    Baronins  sab  ann. 

*  Famin,  p.  199. 
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Moslemin  retired  on  the  advance  of  an  army  of  Franks, 
according  to  some  authorities,  under  the  command  of 
King  Louis  himself;  but  they  retreated  only  to  inflict 
a  shamefiil  defeat  on  the  Christians,  and  then  sate  down 
to  besiege  Gaeta.  The  great  riches  of  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino  escaped  only  by  an  opportune  rising 
of  the  river  Garigliano,  attributed  by  the  grateful  Monks 
to  a  miracle.^ 

But  these  t^rible  strangers  might  at  any  time  return 
to  invest  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  Whether  to  avert  the 
danger  by  his  prayers,  to  summon  the  Frank  Protector 
with  more  commanding  voice,  or  to  strengthen  the  city 
by  his  administration,  a  Pope  appeared  instantly  neces- 
sary to  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome.^  With 
the  utmost  haste,  but  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights,  infringed  only  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  time,  Leo  IV.  was  elected,  consecrated,  j»n.  847. 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  Pope.  The  Romans  were 
released  from  their  immediate  terrors  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Saracen  fleet  in  a  tempest  off  Gaeta.  Another 
l^end  ascribed  this  disaster  to  the  insulted  and  plun- 
dered apostles.^ 

Leo's  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  future  security 
of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter.     He  car- 


^  The  abbej,  howerer,  had  already  been  phradered  by  Sicenalf,  Dnke 
of  Bcnerento,  ob  pretenoc  of  employing  its  wealth  in  the  wan  against  the 
SaraoNis.  The  whole  accoont  is  minute  and  cnrioos.  Anonym.  Salern. 
apad  Moratori,  Script  Ital.,  p.  266.  According  to  Famin,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered,  a.d.  S44;  yet  he  quotes  the  statement  of  Baronios,  which  im- 
plies that  it  was  first  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  846.  —  Baronios  sub 


*  **  Hoc  timore  et  fhtnro  casu  perterriti,  eum  sine  pennissione  principit 
eoosecrmvenuit :  fidem  quoqne  illius,  sive  honorem,  post  Deum  per  omnia 
et  in  omnibus  consenrantet.'* — Anastas.  in  Yit.  Leon.  IV. 

'  Banmtns  in  loc 
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tied  out  the  design,  before  entertained  by  Leo  III.,  of 
forming  a  new  suburb,  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  might  at 
once  protect  the  most  hallowed  edifice  of  Christendom, 
and  receive  the  fugitives  who  might  be  driven  from  the 
city  by  hostile  incursions,  perhaps  by  civil  insurrections. 
This  part  of  Rome  perpetuated  the  name  of  the  Pope, 
as  the  Leonine  city. 

The  eight  years  of  Leo's  papacy  ^  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  strengthening,  in  restoring  the  plimdered  and 
desecrated  churches  of  the  two  apostles,  and  adorning 
Rome.  The  succession  to  Leo  IV.  was  contested  be- 
g^  ^  tween  Benedict  HI.,  who  commanded  the  suf- 

AD. 865.  frages  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  Anasta- 
sius,  who,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  faction,  seized  the 
Lateran,  stripped  Benedict  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
awaited  the  confirmation  of  his  violent  usurpation  by 
the  Imperial  Legates,  whose  influence  he  thought  that 
he  had  secured.  But  these  Commissioners,  after  strict 
investigation,  decided  in  favor  of  Benedict.  Anastasius 
Sept.  29.  was  expeUed  with  disgrace  from  the  Lateran, 
his  rival  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor's 
representatives.  Anastasius,  with  imwonted  mercy,  was 
only  degraded  to  lay  communion. 

The  Pontificate  of  Benedict  III.  is  memorable  chiefly 
for  the  commencement  of  the  long  strife  between  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  for  the  see  of  Constantinople.  This 
strife  ended  in  the  permanent  sehism  between  the  East- 
em  and  Western  Churches. 

1  Leo  died  a.d.  855,  July  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

inCOLAS  I.     IGNATIUS  AND  PHOTIUS. 

Nicolas  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict,  was  chosen 
rather  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  and  ^  ., 
his  nobles  than  that  of  the  clergj^.^  He  has  ^•^-  ^• 
been  thought  worthy  to  share  the  appellation  of  the 
Great  with  Leo  I.,  with  Gregory  L,  with  Hildebrand, 
and  with  Linocent  III.  At  least  three  great  events 
signalized  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  L,  —  the  strife  of 
Photius  with  Ignatius  for  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of 
Constantinople ;  the  prohibition  of  the  divorce  of  King 
Lothair  from  his  Queen  Theutberga ;  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  great  prelates  on  the  Rhine,  the  successful 
assertion  of  the  papal  supremacy  even  over  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  first  two  of  these  mo- 
mentous questions,  the  contest  about  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  of  Lothair,  King  of  Lorraine,  with 
his  wife  Theutberga,  Nicolas  took  his  stand  on  the  great 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  mor- 
als. These  were  no  questions  of  abstruse  and  subtle 
theology  nor  the  assertion  of  dubious  rights.  In  both 
cases  the  Pope  was  the  protector  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed,  the  victims  of  calumny  and  of  cruelty.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  unjustly  deposed,  persecuted, 
exiled,  treated  with  the  worst  inhumanity,  implored  the 

^  Pnident.  Trecens.  apud  Pertz,  i.  142.    Yit.  Nicolai  I. 
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judgment  of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom.  A 
queen,  not  only  deserted  by  a  weak  and  cruel  husband, 
but  wickedly  and  falsely  criminated  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Rome :  her 
innocence  was  vindicated,  her  accusers  punished,  the 
king  himself  compelled  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of 
justice,  made  more  venerable  by  reUgion.  If  in  both 
cases  the  language  of  Nicolas  was  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous, it  was  justified  to  the  ears  of  men  by  the  goodness 
of  his  cause.  The  lofty  supremacy  which  he  asserted 
over  the  see  of  Byzantium  awoke  no  jealousy,  being 
exerted  in  behalf  of  a  blameless  and  injured  prelate.  If 
he  treated  the  royal  dignity  of  France  with  contempt, 
it  had  already  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind ;  if  he  annulled  by  his  own  authority  the  decree  of 
a  national  council,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
prelates  of  Gaul,  that  council  had  already  been  con- 
deriflied  by  all  who  had  natural  sympathies  with  justice 
and  with  innocence.  Yet,  though  in  both  cases  Nico- 
las displayed  equal  ability  and  resolution  in  the  cause 
of  right,  the  event  of  the  two  afiairs  was  very  different. 
The  dispute  concerning  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople ended  in  the  estrangement,  the  aUenation,  the 
final  schism  between  the  East  and  West.  It  was  the 
last  time  that  the  Pope  was  permitted  authoritatively  to 
interfere  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
excommunication  of  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  Church 
was  the  final  act  of  separation.  In  the  West  Nicolas 
established  a  precedent  for  control  even  over  the  private 
morals  of  princes.  The  vices  of  kings,  especially  those 
of  France,  became  the  stronghold  of  papal  influence : 
injured  queens  and  subjects  knew  to  what  quarter  they 
might  recur  for  justice  or  for  revenge.     And  on  this 
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occasion  the  Pope  bronght  not  only  the  impotent  king, 
but  the  powerful  clergy  of  Lorraine,  beneath  his  feet. 
The  great  Bishops  of  Cologne  and  of  Treves  were  re- 
duced to  abject  humiUation. 

The  contention  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  religious  controversy, — it 
was  the  result  of  political  intrigue  and  personal  animos- 
ity. Ignatius,  who  became  the  Patriarch,  was  of  impe- 
rial descent.  In  the  revolution  which  dethroned  his 
fiither,  Michael  Rhangabe,  he  had  taken  refuge,  under 
the  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  the  jealousy  of  Leo  the  Ar- 
menian. The  monasteries  in  the  islands  of  Platos,  Hy- 
athos,  and  Terebmthus,  were  peopled  by  the  devout 
followers  of  Ignatius.  They  were  the  refuge  of  all  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  worship  of  images ;  and  to  Ig- 
natius, during  that  reign,  the  monkish  and  anti-Icono- 
clastic party  looked  up  as  a  protector  and  a  model  of 
the  austerest  virtue.^  From  these  peaceful  solituJes 
he  had  been  summoned  by  the  Empress  Theodora,  the 
mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  the 
Drunkard,  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople. 
His  devout  zeal  led  him  to  rebuke  the  CdBsar  Bardas 
for  his  incestuous  life.  Bardas  had  divorced  his  own 
wife,  and  lived  publicly  with  his  son's  widow.  Ignatius 
openly  repeUed  him  from  the  comimunion.  So  long  as 
the  Empress  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Bardas,  protected 
the  Patriarch,  the  Caesar  had  no  hope  of  vengeance ; 
his  ambition  as  well  as  his  vindictiveness  urged  him  to 
involve  them  both  in  comimon  ruin.  He  persuaded  the 
young  Emperor  no  longer  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  . 
female  rule ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  exercise  of 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  oar  chief  authority  is  Nicetas,  the  biogra- 
pher ot  Ignatiiu,  as  fenrent  an  admirer  aa  any  adoring  hagiologist. 
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authority,  counselled  him  to  remove  not  only  his  impe- 
rious mother,  and  even  his  sisters,  fi'om  the  Court,  but 
to  seclude  them  altogether  from  the  world.  The  Pa- 
triarch was  commanded  to  dedicate  these  unwilling 
votaries  to  a  rehgious  life.  Ignatius  appealed  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  which  allowed  no  one  to  take 
the  vows  but  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  steadily  re- 
sisted the  Imperial  commands.  A  groundless  charge 
was  soon  invented  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Not.  28, 867.  a  pretender  to  the  Empire.  Ignatius  was  ban- 
ished to  his  old  retreat  in  the  island  of  Terebinthus.  As 
no  power  or  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  resign  his 
patriarchal  dignity,  he  was  declared  to  be  deposed,  and 
a  new  Patriarch  appointed  in  his  place. 

Photius  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Of  illustrious 
birth,^  having  discharged  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
State  with  consummate  abiUty,  and  risen  to  its  very 
highest  dignity,  Photius  was  esteemed  the  most  learAed 
and  accomphshed  man  of  his  age.  In  grammar,  ora- 
tory, even  in  physical  science,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  except  poetry,  he  stood  alone. 
His  ambition  was  boundless  as  his  industry  and  learn- 
ing; and  his  acceptance  of  the  Patriarchal  See  may 
show  the  transcendent  estimation  in  which  ecclesiastical 
dignity  was  held  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Photius 
Dec.  26, 867.  was  but  a  layman :  in  six  successive  days  he 
passed  through  the  inferior  orders  up  to  the  Patriar- 
chate. 

The  bishops,  it  is  said,  assented  to  the  elevation  of 
Photius  on  the  express  condition  that  he  shoidd  treat 
his  deposed  rival  with  respect  and  generosity.     But  so 

^  The  patriarch  Tarasius  was  his  great  uncle ;  another  uncle  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Empress  Theodora  and  of  Bardas. 
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long  as  Ignatius  had  not  consented  to  resign  his  See, 
the  tenure  of  the  Bishopric  was  insecure.  Ignatius  and 
the  bishops  of  his  party  suffered  every  kind  of  wanton 
cruelty;  their  sacred  persons  were  not  reverenced; 
some  were  beaten  and  exiled  to  remote  and  inhospitar 
ble  parts  of  the  Empire.  One  accused  of  too  great  lib- 
erty of  speech  had  his  tongue  cut  out.^  The  high-born 
and  blameless  Patriarch  himself  was  seized,  carried  away 
from  his  splendid  and  peaceful  monastery,  loaded  with 
chains,  hurried  from  one  desolate  place  to  another,  and 
at  last  confined  in  Mitylene.  Rival  councils  met,  and 
the  two  Patriarchs  were  alternately  excommunicated 
by  the  adverse  spiritual  factions. 

Photius  was  the  first  to  determine  on  an  appeal  to 
Rome.  The  Pope,  he  thought,  would  hardly  resist  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  with  the  tempting 
promise  of  the  total  extirpation  of  the  hated  Iconoclasts. 
The  Emperor  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  entreating  that 
Legates  might  be  commissioned  to  assist  him  in  his  holy 
work,  and  to  restore  the  decaying  discipline.  On  the 
part  of  Photius  four  bishops  were  sent  to  assure  the 
Pope  that  Ignatius,  oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
had  retired  from  the  Bishopric ;  that  in  his  retirement 
he  was  treated  with  profound  respect ;  that  Photius  had 
been  lawfully  chosen  to  the  vacant  See.  He  added  the 
most  humble  asseverations  of  his  own  conscious  unwor- 
thiness,  and  the  strong  reluctance  with  which  he  had 
undertaken  the  awful  function.  "  The  clergy,  the 
bishops,  the  emperor,  benignant  to  all,  cruel  to  me 
alone,  without  listening   to   my  entreaties,  untouched 


>  Photius,  in  a  remarkable'letter  to  the  Cssar,  deprecates  ki  the  strongest 
tenns  these  barbarities.    Epist.  vi. 
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by  my  tears,  have  compelled  me  to  bear  this  heavy 
burden."  ^ 

Nicolas  was  no  doubt  better  acquainted  than  was  sup- 
posed with  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  East. 
He  answered  with  caution  and  dignity,  that  his  legates 
could  only  judge  on  the  spot  as  to  the  vaUdity  of  the 
very  questionable  ordination  of  Photius.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  legates  and  a  lawful  coimcil  Ignatius  must 
Sept.  25, 860.  acknowledge  his  resignation.  In  his  reply  to 
the  Emperor,  Nicolas  seized  the  opportunity  of  reclaim- 
ing the  estates  of  the  Church  in  Sicily,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Thessalonica.  Throughout  the  behavior  and  lan- 
guage of  Nicolas  there  is  no  sign  of  admitted  subjection 
to  the  Eastern  Emperor :  even  its  tradition  seems  for- 
gotten. He  writes  as  a  great  independent  religious 
potentate,  as  the  head  of  Christendom,  treating  the 
Emperor  at  first  with  the  courtesy  becoming  a  powerful 
sovereign,  but  not  as  one  to  whom  himself  owed  alle- 
giance. 

The  legates,  with  this  calm  and  guarded  reply,  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  to  the  disappointment  of  Pho- 
tius and  of  the  Emperor.  Photius  was  indignant  that 
he  was  not  acknowledged  under  his  title  of  bishop ;  the 
Emperor  received  the  legates,  not  as  ambassadors  from 
a  foreign  power,  but  as  insolent  subjects.  They  were 
imprisoned,  threatened  with  banishment :    they  yielded 

*  Photii,  Epist.  i.  ad  Nicol.  Papam.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  a  Vie  de 
Photius,  by  the  Abb^  Jager,  one  of  those  modem  French  works  which  would 
disdain  the  praise  of  candor  and  impartiality.  I  shall  not  accuse  him  of  it. 
But  M.  Jager  has  the  merit  of  justly  appreciating  the  high  merit  of  Photius, 
for  his  day  most  unusually  accomplished  as  a  scholar;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  some  of  his  letters,  a  merit  very  rare  in  Greek  literature. 
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to  these  sterner  or  to  milder  means  of  persoasion,  to 
direct  bribery.^  Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore a  council  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  legates.  This 
council  boasted  that  it  was  formed  of  exactly  a.d.  862. 
the  same  number  of  prelates  as  sate  in  the  venerable 
assembly  at  Nicea.  The  Patriarch's  firmness  for  a  time 
stayed  the  proceedings.  He  demanded  who  the  legates 
were,  and  for  what  purpose  they  sate  in  Constantino- 
ple ?  They  repUed  that  they  were  the  legates  of  Ni- 
colas, the  supreme  pontiff,  sent  to  judge  his  cause.^ 
**  First,"  answered  the  intrepid  Patriarch,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  a  simple  monk,  "  drive  out  the 
adulterer.  If  ye  cannot,  ye  are  no  judges."  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope  in  person.  The  council  pronounced 
his  deposition ;  and  as  it  were,  to  propitiate  the  Pope, 
in  their  second  session  condemned  Iconoclasm.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  Still  all  means  of  persuasion  and 
cruelty  were  used  to  extort  the  resignation  of  Ignatius.^ 
At  length,  it  is  said,  while  he  lay  senseless  in  his  prison, 

1  Anastasius  (in  Yit.  Nicolai  I.)  and  the  Pope  himself  (Epist.  x.  ad  Cle- 
rum  Constantin.)  assert  distinctly  that  they  were  bribed.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary menace  was,  that  not  only  they  should  suffer  exile,  but  be  food 
for  vermin  firom  their  own  bodies.  **  Longa  exih'a  et  diutumas  pediculorum 
oomessationes.**  This  might  seem  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  were  it 
not  in  the  Pope*s  own  letter,  and  so,  it  should  seem,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  legates  themselves.  —  Also,  Phot.  Epist.  vi.  p.  286. 

*  The  legates  suppressed  the  parts  of  the  Pope's  letter  which  warned  them 
to  decide  nothing,  and  read  only  that  which  related  to  the  Iconoclasts. 

*  If  we  are  to  believe  the  monkish  writers,  the  cruelty  of  all  orders,  even 
to  eccle»iastics  of  the  highest  rank,  shows  a  most  savage  state  of  manners. 
The  ingenious  tortures  inflicted  on  Ignatius,  it  is  said,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Photius,  are  absolutely  revolting.  Another  respectable 
pf«1ate,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Crete  at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest, 
BOW  become  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  ventured  during  an  earthquake  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  young  Emperor  against  his  profane  mimicry  of  the 
eeligiooa  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  he  was  beaten  so  as  to  knock  out  two 
of  his  teeth,  and  scooiged  almost  to  death.  — Nicet  Vit.  IgnaU  Labbe,  p. 
1S18. 
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his  unconscious  hand  was  forced  to  trace  the  sign  of  a 
cross  on  a  blank  paper,  on  which  Photius  superscribed  a 
confession  of  his  uncanonical  election  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate, which  he  had  ruled  as  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant.  In 
possession  of  this  document,  Photius  allowed  his  rival  a 
short  interval  of  repose.^  He  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  palace  which  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Rumors 
of  new  and  more  horrible  persecutions  meditated  against 
him  induced  him  to  fly  from  the  capital.^  He  found 
means  to  baflle  his  pursuers ;  till  an  earthquake,  as  in 
the  time  of  his  great  predecessor,  Chrysostom,  shook 
Constantinople  with  guilty  dread,  and  seemed  the  voice 
of  Heaven  rebuking  the  imjust  usage  of  the  Patriarch. 
He  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sentence  of  his  deposition  by 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Pope,  with  a  letter  of  great  length  from  Photius.* 
The  Pope  took  at  once  the  highest  ground.  He  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  disclaimed  his 

^  Photius  is  accused  of  forgery,  or  of  conniving  at  the  forgery  of  two  fo- 
vorable  letters  firom  the  Pope.  The  trick  was  detected  by  the  Csesar  Bar- 
das.  —  Nicet.  in  Vit. 

*  Among  the  cruelties  and  insults  which  Photius  is  charged  with  heaping 
on  his  rivalf  he  is  said  to  have  given  him  up  shamelesslv  to  the  mockery  of 
mimes  and  stage-players.  "£t  ad  illudendum  mimis  et  scenicis  invere- 
cundd  proderes."  —  Nicol.  ad  Phot.  Epist  x.  p.  372. 

*  Part  of  this  letter  is  striking  and  beautiflil.  Photius  describes,  with 
oeemmg  sincerity,  the  enjoyments  of  his  state  as  a  layman,  in  the  society 
of  his  attached  friends  and  the  quiet  study  of  letters,  and  his  profound 
regret  that  he  had  abandoned  those  more  congenial  occupations,  k^hreaov 
elpfjvut^  $w7f,  i^eKeoov  yd^vrfQ  yh)Keiag,  i^eneaov  Ak  icai  66^t)Q  (dnep 

kKeiwjc  KoX  ifSicTTfg  fierd  tuv  TrXrjalov  avvovoiac,  i^c  ^^tov,  kqI  6d6Xov, 
Koi  iventTT^KTov  awairooTpo^c.  The  latter  part  vindicates  his  sudden 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  a  layman  to  the  patriarchate,  by  the  unan- 
swerable examples  of  l;is  predecessors  Nestorius  and  Tarasius,  and  that  of 
St.  Ambrose  of  Milan. 
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weak  and  unauthorized  legates,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  ambassador  refused  his  consent  to  the  depo- 
sal  of  Ignatius,  to  the  elevation  of  Photius. 

Not  merely  did  he  address  two  lofty  and  condemna- 
tory letters  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Photius,  a.d.  882. 
but  a  third,  also,  to  "  the  faithful  in  the  East,"  at  the 
close  of  which  he  made  known  to  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs  his  steadfast  resolution  to  maintain  the  cause 
of  Ignatius,  to  refiise  the  recognition  of  the  usurper 
Photius.  He  called  upon  them  to  concur  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Apostolic  See. 

Early  in  the  next  year  a  monk  named  Theognetus,  a 
messenger  of  Ignatius,  appeared  in  Rome  with  the  full 
account  of  aU  the  hard  usage  endured  by  his  a.d.  868. 
master.  A  more  august  council  was  now  summoned, 
of  which  the  first  act  was  to  degrade  and  excommuni- 
cate Zacharias,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  for  his  weak- 
ness in  consenting  to  the  deposition  of  Ignatius.  The 
Pope  then  pronounced  the  unanimous  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  Photius ;  recounting  his  Decree 
offences,  and  involving  under  the  same  anath-  SKSiif. 
ema  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  who  had  presumed 
to  consecrate  the  usurper  of  the  Constantinopolitari  See.^ 
An  the  acts  of  Photius,  especially  his  ordinations,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  The  restoration  of  Ignatius 
was  commanded  even  in  more  imperious  language,  and 
under  more  awful  sanctions.  "  We,  by  the  power 
committed  to  us  by  our  Lord  through  St.  Peter,  restore 
our  brother  Ignatius  to  his  former  station,  to  his  see,  to 

1  Kieolas  neglected  no  means  of  carrying  his  point.  He  did  not  disdain 
female  inflaence.  Besides  letters  to  the  clergy  of  the  East,  and  to  the  sen- 
ate of  Constantinople,  he  wrote  to  the  mother  and  to  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror to  maintain  the  cause  of  Ingatius,  to  reject  the  adulterer  of  the  see, 
the  osorper,  the  neophyte  Photius. — Epist.  Kicol.  I. 
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his  dignity  as  Patriarch,  and  to  all  the  honors  of  his 
office.  Whoever,  after  the  promulgation  of  this  decree, 
shall  presume  to  disturb  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice, separate  from  his  communion,  or  dare  to  judge 
him  anew,  without  the  consent  of  the  ApostoUc  See,  if 
a  clerk,  shall  share  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  ti'aitor 
Judas ;  if  a  layman  he  has  incurred  the  malediction  of 
Canaan :  he  is  excommunicate,  and  will  suffer  the  same 
fearful  sentence  from  the  eternal  Judge." 

Never  had  the  power  of  the  clergy  or  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  been  asserted  so  distinctly,  so  inflexibly.  The 
privileges  of  Rome  were  eternal,  immutable,  anterior  to, 
derived  from  no  synod  or  council,  but  granted  directly 
by  God  himself:  they  might  be  assailed,  but  not  trans- 
ferred ;  torn  off  for  a  time,  but  not  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  An  appeal  was  open  to  Rome  from  all  the  world, 
from  her  authority  lay  no  appeal.^ 

The  Emperor  and  Constantinople  paid  no  regard  to 
these  terrible  anathemas  of  the  Pope.  As  long  as  he 
possessed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor,  Photius  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  see.  An  angry  corre- 
spondence was  kept  up  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope.  In  the  Emperor's  letter  he  seems  (for  his  letter 
IS  only  known  by  the  Pope's  reply)  to  have  addressed 
the  Pope  as  a  refractory  and  contumacious  subject.  He 
threatens  Rome  itself  with  fire  and  sword.     Nicolas 

1  The  EmperoFf  it  appears,  had  demanded  that  his  disloyal  subject,  the 
monk  Theognetos,  the  messenger  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  should  be  delivered 
up.  "  Many  thousands/'  replies  the  Pcype, "  come  to  Rome  every  year,  and 
place  themselves  devoutly  under  the  protection  of  St  Peter.  We  have  the 
power  of  summoning  monks,  and  even  clergy,  from  every  part  of  the 
world :  you,  0  Emperor,  have  no  such  power;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
monks,  but  humbly  to  entreat  their  prayers/*  Never  would  he  surrender 
to  a  worldly  sovereign  a  monk,  who  by  his  profession  declared  his  con- 
tempt for  palaces,  for  all  the  honors,  dignities,  and  gifts  which  kings  could 
bestow. 
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maintains  his  haughty  independence,^  treats  these  idle 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  significantly  reminds  the 
Emperor  of  the  fete  of  Sennacherib;  and  tauntingly 
reproaches  him  with  his  dastardly  submission  to  the 
Saracens.  "  We  have  not  invaded  Crete ;  we  May  26,  ms. 
have  not  depopulated  Sicily ;  we  have  not  subdued  the 
countless  provinces  of  Greece ;  we  have  not  burned  the 
churches  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Constantinople;  yet, 
while  these  pagans  conquer,  waste,  bum  with  impunity, 
we  Catholic  Christians  are  menaced  with  the  vain  terrors 
of  your  arms.  Ye  release  Barabbas,  and  put  Christ  to 
death."  Nicolas  concludes  with  evoking  the  whole 
cause  to  Rome,  cites  the  two  conflicting  parties,  Igna- 
tius and  Photius  at  least  by  his  representative,  as  well 
as  the  other  bishops  personally,  to  submit  not.  is,  see. 
themselves  to  his  tribimal.  On  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  these  terms,  he  will  condescend  to  allow  the  Emperor 
to  communicate  with  the  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  with  himself  specially,  and  his  brother  priest, 
Ignatius.  In  conclusion,  he  ominously  reminds  him  of 
the  fete  of  the  Emperors,  the  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
Nero,  Dioclesian,  Constantius,  Anastasius  ;  the  glory  of 
those  who  have  been  its  feithful  friends  and  servants. 
In  another  letter — the  strife  was  now  dragging  on  its 
fourth  year  —  Nicolas  enjoins  the  Emperor  to  bum  the 
blasphemous  and  filthy  letter  with  which  he  has  dared 

1  The  Emperor  (or  was  it  the  insolence  of  the  Greek  scholar  Photius?) 
had  spoken  of  the  Latin  language  b»  a  barbarous  ScTthian  jargon.  The 
indignant  Pope  replies,  that  to  censure  that  language  is  to  censure  its 
ismker,  God;  that  it  was  one  of  the  languages  inscribed  on  the  cross;  that 
tile  S<^rthians  are  idolaters,  and  only  use  Latin  to  worship  God ;  that  some 
of  tiie  serricee  even  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople  were  in  Latin.  *'  Let 
the  Emperor  cease  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  abstain  fh>m 
kMolting  the  Bomaa  language."    It  is  curious  to  see  Latin  on  the  defen- 
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to  insult  the  Holy  See ;  if  he  refiises,  the  Pope  will  him- 
self summon  an  assembly  of  prelates,  anathematize  all 
who  favor  or  maintain  these  documents,  and,  to  his 
eternal  disgrace,  cause  the  Emperor's  missive  pubhcly 
to  be  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
nations  who  reverence  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

At  length  Photius  determined  to  keep  no  terms  with 
Photius.  his  unrelenting  adversary.  The  letters  no 
doubt  of  the  Emperor  asserted,  among  other  blasphe- 
mies, so  called  at  Rome,  the  independence  of  the  By- 
zantine See.  He  must  now  maintain  that  independ- 
ence. All  his  submission,  the  tempting  lure  which  he 
had  offered,  the  total  suppression  of  Iconoclasm,  had 
been  treated  with  scorn :  he  had  found  himself  strangely 
mistaken  in  the  man  whom  he  had  found  in  the  papal 
chair ;  he  might  have  supposed  Nicolas,  like  one  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  only  the  head  of  a  faction  in 
Rome,  the  timid  vassal  of  the  Western  Emperor.  Nico- 
las, as  he  knew,  was  involved  in  the  strife  with  King 
Louis,  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  his  wife. 

Pope  Nicolas  was  now  the  aggressor.  Bardas,  the 
protector  of  Photius,  suspected  or  known  to  aspire  to 
the  Empire,  had  been  cut  to  pieces.^  Michael  ruled 
alone,  or  rather  had  surrendered  the  rule  to  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  soon  to  supplant  him  in  the  Empire.  A 
new  legation  arrived  at  Constantinople:  it  demanded 
Not.  866.  that  Photius  and  Ignatius  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  judgment.  But  Photius  had  changed  with 
the  times ;  his  skilful  flatteries  had  secured  the  protec- 
tion of  Michael,  or  he  was  too  strong  not  to  be  pro- 
tected.    The  fiune,  the  accomplishments,  the  acknowl- 

1  A  letter  to  Bardas  likewise  appears ;  it  mast,  I  think,  be  of  earlier  date : 
Nicolas  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  his  fate  six  months  before. 
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edged  eloquence,^  even  the  virtues  of  Photius,  had  now 
obtained  great  influence  with  all  orders. 

In  the  year  867  he  had  summoned  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople :  the  obsequious  prelates  listened  Synod  at 

1  •  i**!*!  Gonstanti* 

to  the  arraignment,  and  jomed  in  the  counter  nopie. 
excommunication,  of  Pope  Nicolas.  Photius  drew  up 
eight  articles  inculpating  in  one  the  faith,  in  the  rest  the 
departure  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  ancient  and  canoni- 
cal discipline.^  Among  the  dreadfrd  acts  of  heresy  and 
schism  which  were  to  divide  forever  the  Chiu'ches  of 
the  East  and  West  were :  —  I.  The  observance  of  Sat- 
urday as  a  fast.  II.  The  permission  to  eat  milk  or 
cheese  during  Lent.  IV.  The  restriction  of  the  chrism 
to  the  Bishops.  VI.  The  promotion  of  deacons  at  once 
to  the  Episcopal  dignity.  VII.  The  consecration  of  a 
lamb,  according  to  the  hated  Jewish  usage.  VIII.  The 
shaving  of  their  beards  by  the  clergy.  The  fifth  only 
of  the  articles  objected  by  Photius,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  error 
so  awful  as  to  deserve  a  thousand  anathemas.  The 
third,  condemning  the  enforced  ceUbacy  of  the  clergy, 
was  alone  of  high  moral  or  religious  importance.  "  From 
this  usage  we  see,  in  the  West,"  says  Photius,  "  so  many 
children  who  know  not  their  fathers."  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  the  pretexts  for  division.  The  cause 
lay  deeper,  in  the  total  denial  of  the  papal  supremacy 
by  the  Greeks;  their  unequivocal  assertion  that  with 
the  empire  that  supremacy  had  passed  to  Constanti- 
nople.^ 

1  The  young,  it  is  said,  crowded  in  rapture  to  the  schools,  where  he  still 
delivered  his  attractive  lectures. 

*  These  were  mostly  the  points  of  difference  which  in  his  letter  to  Nicolas 
he  had  treated  as  of  no  importance. 

*  **  Cum  etiam  gloiientur  et  perhibeant  quando  de  Roman&  urbe  Impera- 

TOL.  m.  8 
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The  decree  of  the  council  boasted  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  (obtained,  it  was  said,  in  an  hour  of  drunk- 
enness) ;  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  averred  (most  im- 
probably) to  have  been  forged ;  of  the  three  Eastern 
Patriarchs ;  of  the  senate  and  the  great  officers ;  of 
abbots  and  Bishops  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand. 

But  the  Episcopal  messenger  who  was  to  bear  to 
Rome  this  defiance  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
and  the  counter-excommunication  of  the  Pope,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  shoji^  way  on  his  journey  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  orders  of  the  new  Emperor.  A  revo- 
lution in  the  palace  was  a  revolution  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople.  The  Drunkard  was  an  ill-omened 
name  for  the  patron  of  a  Bishop  —  and  the  drunken- 
ness of  Michael  aggravated  rather  than  excused  his  pro- 
iane  diversions.  It  was  said  to  be  his  common  amuse- 
ment to  mimic  with  low  and  dissolute  companions  the 
holiest  rites  of  the  Church.  This  unworthy  monarch 
Sept. 24, 887.  was  hurlcd  from  his  throne;  another  Em- 
peror ruled  in  the  East.  The  first  act  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian  was  to  depose  Photius.  .  Photius  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  communion  to  the  murderer  Basil. 
From  this  time  a  succession  of  changes  agitated  the 
Empire :  Photius  rose  or  fell  at  each  successive  change.^ 

A  hostile  council  was  assembled ;  among  these  were 

torea  Constantinopolin  sunt  transloti,  hinc  et  primatum  Romanie  sedis  ad 
Constantinopolitanam  ecclesiam  transmigrasse,  et  cum  dignitatibus-regiia 
etiam  ecclesis  Romaiue  privilegia."  — Epist.  Ixx.  Nicol.  I.  ad  Hincmar.  p. 
472. 

1  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Nicetas  of  two  books  said  to  hava 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  Photius;  one,  illustrated  with  caricaturea^ 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Ignatius ;  one  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  produced  and  trampled  under  foot  at  Kome.  One,  it 
is  said,  was  translated  into  Latin. 
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ecclesiastics,  appearing  as  representatives  of  councuof 
the  three  Patriarchates  now  under  the  Mo-  nopiV 
hammedan    sway,    Alexandria,    Antioch,    Jerusalem.^ 
The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Hadrian,  who  had  already 
received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor,  condemned 
Photius,  and  approved  the  restoration  of  Ig-  p^^  ^j^^ 
natios,  were  present.     No  one  was  permitted  ^*-  ^'  ^• 
to  take  bis  seat  till  he  had  signed  a  formulary  anathe- 
matizing all  heretics,  Iconoclasts,  and  Photius,  and  also 
condemnatory  of  the  late  council.     Those  who  had 
ccnnmunicated  with   the   usurper  were   received  only 
after  having  done  penance.     Some  contumacious  prel- 
ates, who  refused  to  prejudge  the  cause  which   they 
were  assembled  to  consider,  were  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  council.^     All  the  ordinations  of  Photius  were 
declared  void.     The  crimes,  the  calunmies  of  Photius, 
who  was  dragged  before  the  council  by  the  Emperor's 
guard,  were  rehearsed  before  his  face.     He  stood  mute : 
his  degradation  was  at  once  determined ;  and  so  fierce 
was  the  resentment,  that,  not  content  vrith  dipping  their 
pens  in  the  ink  with  which  they  were  to  sign  his  con- 
demnation, they  wrote  it  in  the  Sacramental  wine,  as 
it  is  plainly  said,  in  the  blood  of  Christ.^     The  biogra- 
jAer  of  Ignatius  bitterly  deplores  the  lenity  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  does  not  explain  what  measures  he  wished  them 
to  adopt,  but  to  their  mistimed  tenderness  he  ascribes 
all  the  evils  of  the  second  elevation  of  Photius.     He 

*  The  representotiyes  of  these  seee  at  the  Council  of  Photius  are  of  cooree 
imposton;  thoee  at  the  present  real  and  authentic  representatives.  This  is 
received  as  the  eighth  General  Council  hy  the  l^tin  Church. 

*  Tet  Photias  ibcind  tome  defenders;  Euthimius,  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  Za- 
diarias  of  Chalcedon. 

*  d>U^  rd  fpuujdearaTOVf  uc  lud  el66ruv  iuaiKoa  dtaBe0<uovfiivtJVf  adl  kv 
o^ry  rov  Zwfipoc  t(^  alftan  /SdTrrovrer  rdv  KoXauftv  —  Nicet.  Yit.  Ignat 
p.  1281. 
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interprets  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  threw  down 
many  churches,  and  a  furious  tempest,  as  the  remon- 
strances of  Heaven  against  this  weak  leniency.  Other 
signs,  on  the  same  authority,  glorified  the  restoration 
of  Ignatius.  By  a  new  kind  of  Transubstantiation,  the 
consecrated  bread  glowed  like  a  Uve  coal  from  heaven, 
and  the  cross  over  the  altar  was  agitated  by  a  gentle 
motion. 

Photius,  in  his  exile,  heard  of  this  appalling  earth- 
quake. He  rejoiced  that  he  was  relieved  from  behold- 
ing the  sufferings  of  his  people ;  he  is  strongly  tempted 
even  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  protest  of  Heaven  against 
the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  council.  That  council, 
in  his  epistles,  he  treats  as  a  violent,  unjust,  lawless 
synod ;  a  synod  of  ftirious  bacchanals,  avowedly  met 
not  to  judge,  but  to  ratify  his  predetermined  condemnar 
A.D.  867-877.  tion.  For  ten  years  Ignatius  ruled  in  peace.^ 
On  his  death  there  was  a  strange  reaction  in  fevor  of  his 
proscribed,  banished,  persecuted  rival.  Photius,  it  is 
said,  from  his  monastic  retreat,  administered  such  skil- 
ful flattery  to  the  Emperor,  that  by  Basil's  command 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  So 
write  his  enemies.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  transcen- 
dent learning  and  accomplishments,^  a  strong  feeling  that 
his  crimes  had  been  exaggerated  by  his  implacable  ad- 
versaries, some  lurking  jealousy  that  Constantinople  had 
too  completely  subjected  herself  to  Rome,  may  have 
led  to  his  second  rise.  A  new  coumcil,  at  which  were 
A  J).  879.        present  two  Papal  legates,  ratified  the  eleva- 

^  Even  IgnatiiiB  had  maintained  against  Rome  his  right  to  jurisdiction 
oyer  the  Bulgarians.  He  was  in  his  turn  threatened  with  canonical  cen- 
iures.  —  Hadrian,  Epist.  ad  Imperat,  Labbe. 

*  Among  the  most  bitter  and  pathetic  lamentations  of  Photius  in  his  exile 
is  the  being  deprived  of  his  books. 
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tion  of  Photius.  The  Pope  himself,  John  VIII.  (Ni- 
colas and  his  successor,  Hadrian  II.,  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene),  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

The  Pope  acknowledged  the  usurper,  the  monster 
of  wickedness, ,  the  persecutor,  the  heretic,  him  who 
had  dared  to  assert  the  co-equality,  the  supremacy 
of  Constantinople  to  Rome,  as  the  legitimate  Patri- 
arch.^ 

Photius  fell  again  at  the  death  of  his  new  patron. 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  the  son  of  Basil,  once  more  igno- 
miniously  expelled  him  from  his  throne.  Yet,  though 
accused  of  treason,  Photius  was  acquitted,  and  with- 
drew into  honored  retirement.  He  did  not  Uve  to  witness 
or  profit  by  another  revolution.  Though  the  schism 
of  thirty  years,  properly  speaking,  expired  in  a.d.  see. 
his  person,  and  again  a  kind  of  approximation  to  Rome 
took  place,  yet  the  links  were  broken  which  united  the 
two  churches.  The  articles  of  difference,  from  which 
neither  would  depart,  had  been  defined  and  hardened 
into  rigid  dogmas.  During  the  dark  times  of  the  Pa- 
pacy which  followed  the  disruption,  even  the  intercourse 
became  more  and  more  precarious.  The  Popes  of  the 
next  century  were  too  busy  in  defending  their  territo- 
ries or  their  lives  to  regard  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The 
darkness  which  gathered  round  both  churches  shrouded 
them  from  each  other's  sight. 

Nicolas  the  Great  had  not  lived  to  triumph  even  in 

1  Photius  is  accused  of  interpolating  letters  of  Pope  Leo,  certainly  much 
amplified  in  the  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  copies,  as  they  now  ex- 
ist, and  there  are  suspicious  passages,  highly  adulatory  of  Photius,  and  one 
•oppression  (Epist.  97).  There  are  others  so  much  stronger  in  the  Greek 
that  we  cannot  attribute  them  to  so  adroit  a  writer  as  Photius.  Baronius 
Ntpposes  this  Jemimne  weakness  of  John  YIIL  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
hhlt  of  Pope  Joan !  Was  an  act  of  peace  and  conciliation  the  monstrous 
and  painfol  travaQ  which  revealed  her  sex  ? 
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the  first  fall  of  Photius.  In  the  West  his  success  was 
more  complete ;  he  had  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  conscious 
power  exercised  in  a  righteous  cause.  Not  merely  did 
he  behold  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  obliged  to  abandon  to  papal  censure  and  to 
degradation  even  his  high  ecclesiastical  partisans,  but  in 
succession  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  West,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  even  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  seemed  to  rule  despotically  over  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  France,  were  forced  to  bow  before  his  vig- 
orous supremacy. 

John,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  is  accused  of  immod- 
john,APch-  erate  ambition  and  avarice,  of  determined 
Ravenna.  hostility,  and  a  deep,  deliberate  design  of 
emancipating  his  see  from  the  domination  of  Rome. 
He  had  taken  possession  of  certain  estates  claimed  by 
the  Roman  see,  deposed,  excommunicated,  imprisoned 
of  his  own  authority  all  who  made  resistance,  usurped 
in  favor  of  St.  Apollinaris,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ravenna, 
A.©. 861.  the  privileges  of  St.  Peter;  treated  the  citan 
tions  of  the  Pope  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  or  be- 
fore a  svnod  at  Rome,  to  answer  for  certain  heretical 
opinions'charged  against  him,  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
though  excommunicated  by  that  synod,  he  persisted  in 
the  same  disdainful  contumacy.^  He  aspired,  no  doubt, 
to  set  up  the  jurisdiction  of  Ravenna,  which  he  ex- 
tended beyond  its  usual  limits,  as  independent,  if  not 
superior  to  Rome.  Unless  as  having  been  the  imperial 
residence,  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  the  archbishop  rested  his  haughty 

1 "  Missos  illins  spernebat^  et  gloriam  bemti  Petri  Apostoli,  qaantiim  in  le 
eimt,  evacaabat."  — Anastas.  Yit  Nicol.  I. 
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pretensions.     Ecclesiastical  must,  according  to  his  the- 
ory, have  humbly  followed  the  civil  supremacy. 

But  John  was  a  man  of  harsh  and  unpopular  charac- 
ter. At  first,  indeed,  he  was  successful  in  his  appeal 
to  the  Emperor  Lothair  for  his  interposition.  Accom- 
panied by  two  imperial  officers  he  arrived  at  Rome.* 
But  Nicolas  mildly  rebuked  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor  for  presuming  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  an  excommunicated  person  ;  they  abandoned  his 
defence.  The  archbishop,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  retired  from  Rome.  But  his 
own  city  did  not  espouse  his  cause.^  At  the  invitation 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  the  Pope  visited  Ravenna ; 
he  was  received  with  the  warmest  welcome  by  the  no- 
bles, and  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  John 
fled  to  Pavior  again  to  implore  the  succor  of  the  Em- 
peror. As  he  passed  along  the  streets  the  doors  were 
closed,  and  the  citizens  shrank  from  the  followers  of  the 
excommunicated  prelate  as  from  infected  persons.  From 
the  Emperor  himself  he  received  this  contemptuous 
message,  — "  Let  him  go  and  humble  himself  before 
that  great  Pope  to  whom  we  and  the  whole  Church 
submit  in  obedience."  The  proud  prelate  had  no  al- 
ternative but  with  tears  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
adversary  :  and  Nicolas,  having  completed  his  humilia- 
tion by  enforcing  a  public  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the 
most  full  and  loyal  obedience,  on  the  most  sacred  rel- 
iques,  on  the  cross  and  sandals  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
four  Gospels,  condescended  to  receive  him  not.  i,  ses. 
into  communion.  The  terms  of  his  reconciliation  were 
such  as  to  ensure  the  complete  submission  of  the  See  of 

*  Agnelli,  Vit.  Pontific.  Ravenn.  apud  Muratori.  John  was  accused  of 
tjnamj  over  his  snAragan  bishops.  They  were  not  allowed  **  limina  Apos- 
tidorum  adiie.*' 
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Ravenna.  The  archbishop  was  to  present  himself,  un- 
less prevented  by  illness  or  unavoidable  necessity,  once 
a  year  at  Rome ;  to  consecrate  no  bishop  but  after  his 
election  by  the  Duke,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  and 
on  the  sanction,  by  letter,  of  the  apostolic  see ;  to  allow 
all  his  bishops  free  access  for  appeal  to  Rome  ;  to  sur- 
render all  contested  property  to  which  he  could  not 
establish  his  claim  in  the  courts  of  law.  So  ended  this 
opposition  to  the  papal  supremacy  in  Italy.^ 

If  power  and  wealth  could  have  secured  independ- 
Traonipiiie  ®^c^>  ^^®  extraordinary  rise  of  the  sacerdotal 
hierarchy,  order  throughout  the  Transalpine  Carlovingian 
Empire,  more  especially  of  the  great  metropolitan  prel- 
ates in  France  and  on  the  Rhine,  during  the  decUne 
of  that  dynasty,  might  have  been  formidable  to  the 
Roman  supremacy,  if  asserted  by  a  timid  or  a  feeble 
Pontiff.  It  was  not  the  Pope  alone,  but  all  the  clergy, 
who  were  a  permanent  undying  corporation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  temporal  nobiUty.  The  hierarchy  had 
risen,  and  were  still  rising,  in  proportion  to  the  decay, 

^  *'  Ut  nuUus  amodo  et  deinceps  Archiepiscopus  Ravennte  ad  vestra  Epis- 
copia  sine  voluntate  ve6tr&  acoedere  temptet  vel  aliquam  pecuniam  a  vobis 
exigere  ...  vel  res  ecclesite  vestrtBf  aut  monaateria  vestra,  sive  pnedia, 
per  quodvis  ingenium  diripere  audeat."  The  metropolitan  power  of  Ra- 
venna was  annulled.  The  estates  of  Ravenna  in  Sicily  seem  to  have  been 
seized  and  appropriated  by  Rome. — Agnelli,  p.  103.  Yet  the  ambition  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  was  not  extinguished  by  this  discomfiture 
and  spoliation.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Fontanet  appeared  George,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  with  800  horses  loaded  with  treasures  taken,  to  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy,  firom  the  churches.  Geoi^e  had  been  consecrated 
at  Rome,  but  aspired  to  assert  the  independence  of  Ravenna.  This  wealth 
was  to  purchase  the  Emperor  Lothair's  fiivor  at  this  critical  juncture.  But 
he  chose  the  wrong  side.  He  was  taken,  robbed  of  his  treasures,  stripped 
of  all  to  a  sorry  nag,  on  which  he  was  led  before  the  conqueror,  Charles  the 
Bald.  By  Charles  he  was  bitterly  reproached  for  deserting  his  flock  and 
appearing  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  merciful 
intervention  of  the  Empress  Judith,  and  resumed  his  see. — Agnelli,  p. 
185. 
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and  partly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  temporal  feuda- 
tories. That  military  aristocracy  was  exhausting  itself 
with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  it  disdained  to  recruit  itself 
firom  the  lower  orders ;  and  every  family  which  hecame 
extinct  weakened  the  power  of  the  temporal  nobles. 
The  civil  wars,  the  wars  against  the  Normans,  not  now 
confined  to  the  coasts,  but  ravaging  the  inland  provinces 
(they  had  sacked  Paris,  Ghent,  Hamburg,  Cologne) ; 
the  libertinism  of  manners,  which  crowded  the  halls 
of  the  nobles  with  spurious  descendants,  ofien  without 
perpetuating  the  legitimate  descent ;  devotion,  which 
threw  many  who  might  have  kept  up  the  noblest  fami- 
lies into  the  Church  or  the  cloister ;  the  alienation  of  their 
estates,  through  piety  or  superstition,  to  sacred  uses ;  — 
all  these  causes  conspired  to  drain  away  the  riches  and 
the  power  of  the  nobility. 

But  the  perpetual  Church  was  always  ready  to  ac- 
quire, and  forbidden  to  alienate,  and  was  pro-  ^^  ^^^ 
tected,  even  in  these  wild  times,  at  least  in  *"**y- 
comparative  security,  ,by  awful  maledictions  against  be- 
lievers, by  miracles  which  seemed  constantly  at  their 
command,  against  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  Its 
immortal  order  rested  on  no  precarious  or  hereditary 
descent.  The  cathedral  or  the  monastery  might  be 
burned,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  Norman  in- 
roads, the  clergy  and  the  monks  massacred.  A  new 
generation  arose  immediately  among  the  ruins,  resumed 
their  wasted  estates,  and  repaired  their  shattered  build- 
ings. The  metropoUtan  or  the  bishop  had  always  an 
heir  at  hand :  the  transmission  of  his  sacred  property, 
though  sometimes  diverted  from  its  proper  use  by  hie- 
rarchical prodigality  or  by  Episcopal  nepotism,  de- 
scended on  the  whole  in  the  right  line.     All  these  losses 
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were  more  than  recompensed  by  unchecked  and  un- 
scrupulous acquisitions.  The  Church  at  times  was 
plundered:  all  possessions  were  precarious  during  the 
long  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious ;  the  persons  of  the  priesthood  were  not  secure. 
But  still  it  renewed  its  strength,  recovered  its  dilapi- 
dated resources ;  found  some  latent  power  which  brought 
it  back  to  its  commandmg  superiority.  It  ever  retrieved 
its  losses,  revenged  itself  for  its  humiliations,  and  still 
grew  on  under  every,  it  might  seem,  fatal  change  in 
the  political  atmosphere. 

France  and  part  of  Germany,  but  especially  France, 
had  become  a  kind  of  feudal  theocracy.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  almost  superseded  the  Diets  of  the  nation.^ 
Bishops  and  abbots,  themselves  nobly  bom,  outnum- 
bered  the  temporal  nobles.  The  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  surrounded  by  a  tonsured,  not  an  armed 
aristocracy;  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  was 
levied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Church.  Even  the  royal 
femily,  ambitious  of  real  power,  were  constantly  intrud- 
ing themselves  into  the  more  wealthy  bishoprics  or  abba- 
cies. 

The  superiority  of  the  clergy  even  over  the  Crown 
Power.  was  opculy  and  distinctly  asserted.      Kings 

were  not  exempt  from  that  general  obedience  enjoined 
by  the  Apostle.^     The  clergy  ruled  the  laity  through 

1  Nithard  says,  on  occasion  of  the  alliance  of  Charles  and  Louis  against 
Lothair,  "  Primum  quidem  visum  est,  ut  rem  ad  Episcopos  sacerdotesque 
quorum  aderat  pars  maxima,  conferret,  ut  illorum  consultu,  vehU  maimte 
divino^  harum  rerum  exordium  atque  auctoritas  proderetur." — 1.  iv.  c.  i. 
These  were  purely  secular  matters,  and  this  is  the  usual  language.  Com- 
pare c.  iv. 

*  Hincmar  (De  Divortio  HI.  et  Theut),  who  not  only  asserted  but  exer- 
cised also  this  power,  quotes,  as  a  sentence  of  Pope  Gelasius,  that  the  pon- 
tlflcal  is  higher  than  the  royal  power,  because  the  clergy  have  to  render  an 
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their  vices,  but  chiefly  vices  of  one  kind.  They  were 
Ae  appointed,  the  heaven-delegated  guardians  of  con- 
nubial morals ;  to  them  belonged  all  matrimonial  causes ; 
no  one,  not  the  highest  in  the  realm,  was  exempt  from 
their  interference.  And  if  their  judgments  had  always 
been  superior  to  unworthy  influences,  and  if,  in  these 
lawless  times,  they  had  equally  opposed,  as  some  no 
doubt  did,  oppression,  inhumanity,  injustice,  their  rule 
might  have  mitigated  far  more  the  ferocious  manners, 
*and  assisted  in  blending  together  the  hostile  orders  and 
races.  But  instead  of  Christianizing  the  world,  them- 
selves had  become  secularized.  They  were  stem  bar- 
ons or  haughty  dukes,  rather  than  peaceful  prelates  and 
bumble  teachers  of  the  gospel.  It  might,  indeed,  seem 
that,  at  this  time,  the  only  important  public  afi&irs  were 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  Sovereign.  That  Ucense 
which  Charlemagne  indulged  without  check  or  remon- 
strance, was  denied  to  his  feebler  descendants.  Coun- 
cil after  council  met  on  questions  of  adultery,  divorce, 
and  incest.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Matrimonial 
Bald,  had  married  successively  Ethelwolf,  <»»»«■• 
King  of  England ;  Ethelbald,  her  step-son  (a  connec- 
tion which  shocked  all  feeling) ;  and  Baldwin,  Count 
of  Flanders,  who  had  carried  her  ofi*  and  married  her 
with  her  own  consent.^  Here  prudence  somewhat 
checked  the  moral  zeal  of  the  Church.  The  Pope  in- 
tercedes in  favor  of  Baldwin,  lest  he  should  revolt  to 
the  Pagan  Normans.  Another  council,  that  of  Toul, 
was  called  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Stephen,  Count  of 

aoooont  even  of  kings  to  God.    He  cites  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Pious 
as  SD  act  of  Episcopal  authoritj.    **  Nostrft  letate  Hludovicum  Augustum 
a  regno  dejectum,  pott  tati^acAmem,  episcopalis  nnanimitas,  saniore  con- 
cilio,  cum  populi  consensu,  et  eoclesiie  et  regno  restituit**  —  p.  478. 
»  NicoL  Pap.  Epist  Carolo  Calvo.    882,  Nov.  28. 
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Auvergne,  with  the  daughter  of  Raimond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  because  a  relation  of  his  wife's  had  been  his 
mistress.  The  Pope  himself  took  cognizance,  in  a  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  of  the  divorce  of  Ingeltruda  from  her  hus- 
band. Count  Boso,  by  whom  she  had  been  abandoned. 

The  matrimonial  cause,  however,  which  for  many- 
years  distracted  part  of  France,  on  which  council  after 
council  met,  and  on  which  the  great  prelates  of  Lor- 
raine came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Pope,  and  were 
reduced  to  complete  and  unpitied  humiliation  under  his 
authority,  was  that  of  King  Lothair  and  his  Queen^ 
Theutberga. 

This  nobiUty,  at  once  of  race  and  order,  which  was 
King  Lothair  the  Strength  of  the  Carlovingian  hierarchy,  of 
berga.  uobility  by  birth,  and  of  power  by  ecclesiasti- 

cal dignity,  was  that  which  was  most  likely  to  grow  up 
into  natural  independence,  to  resist  all  foreign  suprem- 
acy, and,  unless  met  with  an  intrepid  and  firm  asser- 
tion of  delegated  divine  authority,  to  shake  off  all 
subordination.  In  the  struggle  with  Pope  Nicolas  the 
Frank  clergy  espoused  a  bad  cause,  one  in  which  the 
moral,  as  well  as  reUgious  sympathies  of  mankind  were 
against  them.  When,  in  the  character  of  guardians  of 
public  and  private  virtue,  they  countenanced  gross  im- 
morality, the  abrogation  of  their  unjust  decrees  by  the 
Pope  carried  with  it  the  general  sentiment.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  indecency,  cruelty,  and 
injustice.  To  know  the  times  must  be  known  this  trial, 
which  so  long  occupied  the  clergy  of  the  West. 

Lothair  II.,  King  of  Lorraine,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Lothair,  had  married  Theutberga,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boso,  the  powerful  Count  of  Burgundy.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  had  dismissed  her,  from  disinclina- 
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tion  or  a  former  attachment,  from  his  court.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  had  compelled  him  to  restore  her  a.©,  seo. 
to  her  conjugal  honors ;  but  he  would  not  bear  the  yoke. 
PubUcly  before  the  officers  and  great  vassals  of  his  court, 
he  accused  her  of  incest  with  her  brother,  Hubert,  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Maurice.^  This  revolting  charge  was  made 
more  loathsome  by  minute  circumstances,  contradictory 
and  impossible.^  Yet  on  this  charge  the  obsequious 
nobility,  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  put  the  un- 
happy queen  upon  her  trial.  She  demanded  the  ordeal 
of  hot  water ;  ^  her  champion  passed  through  unhurt ; 
and  who  should  pi'esume  now  to  doubt  her  innocence  ? 
She  was  restored  at  least  to  her  rank  and  to  outward 
respect,  but  treated  with  such  petty  and  harassing  cru- 
elty, that  at  length  the  weary  woman  made  a  pubUc 
confession  of  her  impossible  crime.  A  synod  of  the 
clergy  was  convoked  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  it  was  attended 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves ;  the  Bish- 
ops of  Metz,  Tongres,  Verdun,  Melun,  and  Autun. 
Their  first  decree  not  only  released,  but  inter-  Dirorce. 
dieted  Lothair  from  all  connection  with  his  adulterous 


^  Compare  throagfaout,  if  thought  fit,  the  treatise  of  Hinctnarj  De  Divor< 
tio  Hlotharii  et  Theutbeigc.  The  questions  submitted  to  the  archbishop 
only  surpassed  in  their  offensiveness  by  their  absurdity.  Hincmar  dis- 
them  with  minute  obscenity,  protesting  that  he  and  his  fellow  bish- 
ope  are  entirely  ignorant  of  suoh  matters,  and  only  acquired  their  knowl- 
edge by  reading. 

*  Not  fix>m  the  high  character  of  the  Abbot,  whose  discipline  at  St.  Mau- 
rice was  of  the  loosest ;  he  lived  himself  with  dancing  girls.  His  brother- 
in-law  made  him  a  duke. — £pi8t  Benedict  III.,  S57.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  as  a  layman. 

'  In  Hincmar  there  is  a  curious  discussion  oi^  the  ordeal.  The  archbishop 
drswB  a  strange  mystical  analogy  with  the  Deluge,  in  which  the  wicked 
were  destroyed  by  water,  the  just  saved:  the  fire  in  which  Sodom  was  de- 
stroyed, Lot  escaped.  The  ordeal  was  held  to  be  a  kind  of  baptism.  The 
wieer  Archbishop,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  wrote  against  the  ordeal,  as  against 
aoote  oQiet  superstitions  of  his  time. 
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wife ;  the  second  enforced  a  public  penance  on  the  un- 
happy Theutberga. 

But  separation  alone  was  not  the  object  of  Lothair. 
He  had  Uved  in  open  concubinage  with  Waldrada,  it 
has  been  said,  without  sufficient  proof,  the  sister  of  Gun- 
ther,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  Theotgand, 
Archbishop  of  Treves.^  A  third  council  assembled  at 
A.D.862.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  this  council,  too,  ap- 
peared the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  Adven- 
tius  of  Metz,  Franko  of  Tongres,  Atto  of  Verdun,  Ar- 
nulf  of  Toul,  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht  and  Stmsburg. 
The  king  pleaded  preengagement  to  Waldrada,  and 
declared  that  he  only  married  the  daughter  of  Boso  be- 
cause her  father's  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  canon  laws 
against  incest  were  read,  the  confession  of  Theutberga 
recited,^  the  marriage  declared  void,  and  Waldrada 
proclaimed  the  lawful  queen.  She  appeared  in  public 
in  all  the  array  and  splendor  of  the  king's  wife.* 

1  Sisinondi  quotes  as  Authority  for  this  relationship  the  Annales  Metensee, 
"according  to  which,"  he  says,  "  Gunther  and  Theotgand  were  excommu- 
nicated and  deposed  on  account  of  their  relationship  to  Waldrada,  and  the 
assistance  they  gave  her."  In  the  Ann.  Met  Gunther  is  bribed  to  the 
king's  party  by  a  promise  to  marry  his  niece  (neptis),  and  this  niece  cannot 
be  Waldrada.  —  "  Guntharii  Episcopi  neptis  ad  regem  accersitur,  ac  gemel^ 
ut  aiunt,  ab  eo  stupratur,  atque  cum  cachinno  omnium  et  omnium  derisione 
ad  avunculum  remittitur."  This  insult,  moreover,  to  Gunther  is  utteriy 
irreconcilable  with  his  &ithful  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Lothair  and  Wal- 
drada, and  makes  the  affair  more  inexplicable.  —  Ann.  Met  apud  Bouquet, 
p.  191.  The  Annales  Bertiniani  say  that  the  king  was  bound  to  Waldrada 
by  witchcraft,  as  it  was  said  "  faventibus  illi  avunculo  suo  Luitprando  et 
Yultaria,  qui  ob  hoc  maxim^  illi  erant  familiares."  Liutprand  here  seems 
to  have  been  her  uncle. — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  79. 

*  A  new  contradiction  was  now  inserted  into  the  confession  of  TheutbeTga, 
that  she  was  not  "  idonea  conjux." 

>  According  to  one  letter  of  Pope  Nicolas,  she  was  actually  married  "  pub- 
lico festoque  nuptiarum  ritu  celebrato,  Waldradam  aibi  jure  matrimonii 
sodavit"  —  NicoL  Pap.  Epist,  Bouquet,  p.  434. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Pope  interposed  to 
protect  the  injured  and  blameless  wife  of  Lo-  p  jjicoiae 
thair.  Theutberga  herself,  worn  out  with  *»'•'*"•• 
persecution,  had  renewed  her  confession,  and  only  en- 
treated permission  to  retire  into,  a  convent  to  bewail  her 
sins.  The  first  negotiations  of  the  Pope  were  strangely 
baffled.  His  legates,  one  of  them  the  same  Radoaldus, 
Bishop  of  Porto,  who  had  shown  so  much  weakness  or 
venality  at  Constantinople,  was  bribed  by  Lothair  and 
ihe  Lotharingian  bishops.  A  third  council  at  Metz,  at 
which  the  Pope's  legates  were  present,  ratified  not.  a.d.  862. 
all  the  decrees  of  the  former  synods.  The  legates,  if 
they  did  not  assent,  made  no  opposition.  With  this 
decree  the  two  Archbishops,  Gunther  and  Theotgand, 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  person,  as  the  king's 
ambassadors,  to  Rome.  They  rushed  blindly  Archbinhope 
into  the  net ;  the  net  closed  around  them,  and  t^» 
Nicolas  summoned  a  synod,  and  fi:om  that  oct.  868. 
synod  issued  a  lofty  edict,  addressed  to  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Wanilo  of  Rouen.  The  Pope  condemned, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  King  Lothair  —  if 
king  he  might  be  called  —  and  Gunther  and  Theot- 
gand, as  the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  his  guilt.  He 
annulled  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Metz,  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  called  no  synod,  but  a  brothel  of  adul- 
terers. He  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and 
Theotgand,  and  all  the  bishops  their  partisans. 

The  pride  of  the  high-bom  prelate,  Gunther,  broke 
out  into  fiiry  at  this  unexpected  aflfront.  He  hastened 
to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  Louis  the  Elder,  brother 
of  King  Lothair,  to  whom,  on  the  severance  of  the  em- 
pire of  Lothair  L,  had  fallen  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  Lnperial  title*     The  Emperor  at  once  espoused 
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the  cause  of  the  German  prelate,  shared  in  his  resent- 
ment, and  marched  with  his  army  upon  Rome. 

The  Pope  attempted  no  resistance;  he  summoned 
The  Emperor  his  clcrgy  arouud  him;  ordered  a  rigid  feist 
Rome.  and  perpetual  Utanies  to  God,  to  avert  the 

March,  864.  wrath  of  the  Emperor.  The  lawless  soldiery 
entered  Rome ;  the  Emperor's  guards  occupied  the  ap- 
proaches to  St.  Peter's ;  and  as  the  clergy  and  people 
came  in  solemn  procession,  with  their  crosses  borne  be- 
fore them,  and  chanting  their  sad  litanies,  the  crosses  and 
banners  were  thrown  down,  trampled  on,  and  broken ; 
the  clergy,  maltreated,  beaten,  hardly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Even  the  great  crucifix,  the  oflfering,  it  was 
believed,  of  the  Empress  Helena,  which  contained  a 
portion  of  the  true  cross,  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
dashed  into  the  mire.  Some  pious  Englishmen  col- 
lected the  fragments  with  reverential  care.  'The  Pope 
heard  that  measures  were  in  agitation  to  seize  his  person. 
He  hastily  crossed  the  Tiber  in  a  boat,  found  his  way  into 
the  chiuxjh  of  St.  Peter,  and  passed  two  days  and  nights 
without  food.  Heaven,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
to  declare  in  favor  of  the  defenceless  Pontiff.  The  man 
who  had  broken  the  great  cross  suddenly  fell  dead. 
The  Emperor  was  seized  with  a  fever.  In  the  agony 
of  his  terror  he  sent  the  Empress  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  Pope.  A  female  ambassador,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  likely  to  be  difficult  as  to  the  teiins 
of  reconciUation.  Louis  at  once  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  bishops.  Deserted  by  all,  they  retired  in  dis- 
grace to  France.  There  they  still  supposed  themselves 
secure  in  dieir  own  power,  and  in  the  support  of  King 
Lothair.  Before  they  left  Rome  they  published  an  ap- 
peal to  all  Christian  bishops.     They  complained,  in  the 
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language  of  defiance,  of  the  insolent  injustice  of  the 
Pope.     He  had  decoyed  them  to  Rome ;  he  had  closed 
the  gates  on  them  as  on  robbers,  ignominiously  arrested 
them,^  condemned  them  without  synod  or  canonical 
examination,  without  accuser,  without  witness,  without 
discussion,  without  proof,  without  their  own  confession, 
m  the  absence  of  other  metropolitan  or  suffragan  bish- 
ops, with  no  common  consent,  of  his  own  will,  Deoi&ntion 
in  his  tyrannical  madness.     "  This  Lord  Nico-  biahoi* 
las,  who  calls  himself  Pope,  accounts  himself  as  one 
of  the  Apostles,  and  makes  himself  Emperor,  has  pre- 
sumed^ at  the  instigation  of  our  enemies,  to  condemn 
us.     He  will  find  that  we  are  determined  to  resist  his 
msanity,  and  make  him 'repent  of  his  precipitancy." 
They  cast  back  his  anathema  in  disdain,  and  in  their 
turn  excommunicate  the  Pope,^  and  declare  that,  by  his 
arn^ant  self-exaltation  over  the  whole  Church,  he  has 
sequestered  himself  firom  its  communion.^     They  added 
further,  that  they  asserted  only  the  rights  of  their  own 
order.     Nicolas  refiised  to  receive  this  protest,  upon 
which  one  of  the  archbishop's  officers  and  some  of  his 
men  forced  their  way  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  beat 
down  the  guards,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  laid  the 
daring  document  upon  the  tomb  believed  to  contain  the 
body  of  St.  Peter. 

The  archbishops  retreated  to  their  dioceses.     Not- 
withstanding the  Papcd  interdict,  Gunther  celebrated 

^  The}'  descnbe  their  arrest :  "  Ibiqae  obseratis  ostiis,  conspiratione  more 
latrociiiali  &cta,  et  ex  clericis  et  laicis  turba  collecta  et  permixta,  nos  oppri- 
mere  inter  tantos  violenter  studoisti  .  .  .  tuo  soli  us  arbitrio  ex  tjrannico 
ftuoR  danmare  Dosmet  voluisti." 

'  See  this  remarkable  document  in  the  Annales  Bertiniani,  a.d.  863. 

* "  Contend  totios  ecdesiie  communione  et  patem&  societate,  quam  to 
anoganter  te  snperexultans  despicis,  teque  ab  e&  elationis  tumore  indignom 
hdftat  seqaestFBS.** 

Toum.  4 
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divine  service  in  his  cathedral  at  Cologne ;  the  more 
timid  Theotgand  abstained  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions. 

But  Lothair  was  as  dastardly  as  lustful.  Other  bish- 
Loth«ir  ops  got  round  him,  and  urged  on  his  weak 
them.  mind  all  the  terrors  of  the  Papal  power. ^    He 

did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  those  prelates  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  will,  had  hesitated  at  no  injustice,  and 
had  dared  to  confront  and  to  defy,  to  commit  a  kind  of 
capital  treason  against  the  sacerdotal  power.  He  de- 
posed Gunther,  and  appointed  his  own  son,^  a  youth 
only.  Gunther  was  deserted  on  all  sides ;  the  simple 
and  blameless  Archbishop  of  Treves'  had  bowed  be- 
fore the  storm ;  the  other  bishops  of  the  condemned 
synod  of  Metz  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
Rome ;  they  gladly  accepted  the  indulgence  of  the  holy 
fiither.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  forbidden  to 
approach  the  royal  presence,  avoided  as  a  person  ex- 
communicate. He  seized  the  treasure  of  his  Church, 
and,  armed  with  this,  in  all  ages  a  powerful  weapon,  he 
hastened  to  Rome  to  unfold  the  iniquities  of  the  king's 
proceedings  against  his  wife.*  But  Lothair  had  antici- 
pated his  revenge.  He  sent  a  bishop  with  the  humblest 
protestations  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See.     The  Abbot  Hubert,  in  the  mean  time,  had 

^  This  is  the  language  of  Nicolas  to  King  Lothair:  "  Ita  corporis  tui  ce- 
dere  motibus  consensisti,  at  relaxatis  volaptatum  habenis  temet  ipeum  in 
lacum  miseris  et  in  lutum  feecis  pro  libita  dejecisU,  ut  qai  positns  fueras  ad 
gubemationem  populorum,  effectas  sis  mina  moltorum."  —  Ad  Lothair, 
Beg.,  Oct.  863. 

*  Hugo  never  obtained  actual  possession.  Some  time  after  the  see  waa 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Hilduin,  brother  of  Gunther,  who  dispensed  the 
revenues,  though  the  see  was  held  to  be  vacant  — Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  92. 

*  "  Simplicissimus  ac  innocentissimus  vir."  —  Annal.  Bertin. 

*  "  Falsa  de  more  suo.**  —  Ann.  Bertin.,  p.  86. 
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been  killed  by  his  own  retainers.  Theutberga,  who 
had  lived  under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  took 
reftige  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
alarm  of  Lothair  increased ;  he  suspected  his  uncles, 
Charles  and  Louis,  of  a  design  to  seize  and  share  his 
kingdom,  the  Pope  of  connivance,  if  not  of  more  than 
connivance,  in  their  hostile  plans. 

Nicolas  was  not  content  with  his  triumph  over  the 
feeble  Lothair,  and  the  daring  but  indiscreet  bishops 
who  had  espoused  his  cause.  He  aspired  to  dictate  to 
the  other  more  powerful  Carlovingian  kings,  Hi„cm«of 
to  Charles  and  to  Loins  ;  and  even  Hincmar,  ^e*°"- 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  most  learned,  political, 
and  powerfiil  ecclesiastic  in  France,^  must  bow  before 
his  authority.  He  sent  his  legate,  Arsenius,  into  France 
with  letters  to  the  sovereigns  so  haughty  and  imperious 
as  to  shock  even  the  submissive  spirit  of  those  times.^ 
He  rebukes  them  with  the  tone  of  a  master,  or  rather 
openly  declares  that  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
God,  from  actual  divine  inspiration,  when  he  reproaches 
them  for  presuming  to  prohibit  the  bishops  of  their 
realms  from  obeying  the  papal  summons  to  a  synod  at 
Rome.'  He  will  not  admit  the  excuse  of  Charles  the 
Bald  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  were  watching 

^  Sismoodi  states  boldly  that  Hincmar  was  the  sole  ruler  of  France. 

*  "  Nicolans  Papa  Aiseniam  .  .  .  com  epistolis  ad  Hladovicum  et  Caro- 
faim  firatres  .  .  .  non  cum  Apostolic^  mansuetudine,  et  soIitA  honorabilitate 
neat  Episcopi  Roman!  consueverant  Reges  in  suis  epistolis  honorare,  sed  cam 
maIitio«&  intermlnatione."  —  Pagi  (sub  ann.  865)  rebukes  the  author  of  the 
Ann.  Bertin.,  even  Hincmar  himself,  perhaps  the  author,  whose  sentiments 
at  all  events  the  book  expresses,  for  this  misrepresentation.  He  appeals  to 
the  more  courteous  letter  to  Charles.  But  the  epistle  to  the  two  brothers 
follj  bears  out  the  charge.    April  22, 866. 

'  ^  Unde  si  tos  fortasse  aliter  dicitis,  nos  illud  didmus,  quod  divinitoB 
lerelatur.''  He  thus  claims  divine  authority  for  Roman  synods:  **No8 
eonaensa  illomm,  revelante  Domino,  qu»  decemenda  sunt  decemeremus.'* 
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day  and  night  against  the  descents  of  the  Norman  pi- 
rates. He  reproves  this  secular  occupation  of  the  bish- 
ops. If  towards  these  kings  he  preserves  some  show  of 
respect,  of  Lothair  he  speaks  with  unmitigated  contempt. 
His  uncles  had  urged  Lothair  to  go  on  a  suppliant  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome ;  Lothair  had  expressed  his  earnest  desire 
to  do  so.  The  Pope  sternly  interdicts  his  journey,  de- 
claring that  the  holy  Roman  Church  would  not  receive, 
but  despise,  and  reject,  such  men.^  He  commands  the 
king,  without  subterfuge  or  evasion,  to  receive  back  his 
wife ;  even  if  Theutberga  should  prefer  the  state  of 
separation,  she  is  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  her  hus- 
band's bed.  "  But  if  Lothair,  whom,  to  prevent  war 
and  bloodshed,  we  have  still  treated  with  some  leniency, 
shall  lift  up  his  horn,  and  disobey  your  admonitions  and 
ours,  the  affidr  must  take  its  course." 

The  letter  of  the  Pc^e  to  the  bishops  advances  still 
higher  pretensions;  the  object,  indeed,  is  noble  and 
Christian.  He  commands  them  to  maintain  that  peace 
which  had  been  sworn  by  the  three  royal  brethren,  to 
prevent  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood.  But  he  as- 
serts the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  to  be  a  grant  of 
the  Imperial  power  by  the  Roman  See.  The  sword 
was  given  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter, 
yet  to  be  employed  against  infidels,  not  against  his  fel- 
low Christians.  The  empire  descended  to  Louis  by 
hereditary  right,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  See.^ 

^  ^  Coi  interdbdmtts,  et  omnino  interdicimnfl,  at  iter  talis  qualis  nimc  est 
non  arripiat,  eo  quod  sancta  Ecclesia  Romana  tales  respuat  et  contemnat.'* 

*  "  MachersB  usam,  qaam  primum  a  Petri  principis  Apostoloram  vicario, 
contra  infideles  accepit,  non  cogatur  in  Christi  fideles  convertere.  .  .  .  Reg- 
na  sibi  per  hiereditarium  jus  devoluta,  et  sedis  Apostolicss  auctoritate  fir- 
mata.''  —  Epist  ad  Episcop.  GalL  apod  Bouquet,  p.  404. 
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The  legate  **  from  the  side  "  of  the  Pope  began  now 
to  appear  as  a  dictator  to  the  Northern  kings,  p^^^ 
Arsenius  was  not  the  first  who  bore  this  title  ;  *®8ate«. 
but  he  asserted  its  pride  and  power  with  yet  almost  unpre- 
cedented vigor.  The  legate  first  appeared  at  Frankfort, 
and  delivered  his  message  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  thence 
he  passed  to  the  court  of  Lothair.^  He  threatened  the 
king  with  inunediate  excommunication  if  he  did  not 
dismiss  the  concubine  Waldrada,  and  receive  his  repu- 
diated queen.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Attigny,  the 
residence  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  peremptorily  com- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  Bishop  Rothrad,  who 
had  been  canonically,  as  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by 
Hincmar  his  metropolitan,  and  was  now  irregularly, 
without  inquiry  or  examination,  replaced  by  the  arbi- 
tnuy  mandate  of  the  Pope.^  Hincmar  murmured  and 
obeyed  ;  the  king  acquiesced  in  the  papal  de-  a j>.  866. 
cree,  trembling  at  the  menaced  anathema. 

From  Attigny,  Arsenius  conducted  Theutbeiga  to 
the  court  of  her  husband.     A  solemn  oath  j^j^enjo, 
was  dictated  by  the  legate,  and  sworn  on  the  £ShS  and 
Gospels  by  six  counts  and  six  vassals,  in  the  Theutberga. 
name  of  Lothair,  that  he  would  receive  Theutberga  as 
his  lawiul  wife,  and  restore  her  fiiUy  to  her  a.d.  886. 
conjugal   rights.     Four   archbishops  and  four  bishops 
besides  the  legate,  were  present  at  the  ceremony.     She 
was  then  publicly  deUvered  to  her  husband,  under  the 
most  awfiil  denunciations  of  excommunication  and  con- 


1  ''Apod  Gandnlfi  Tillam.*' — Ann.  BertiB. 

*  The  Annales  Bertin.  are  supposed  to  express  the  sentunents  of  Hino- 
**  Et  Bothradom  canonice  a  qoinqne  provinciarum  episcopis  dejec* 
torn,  et «  Nicolao  pap&  non  regulariter,  sed  potentialiter  restitutum.'*  — P. 
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demnation  to  everlasting  fire,^  if  he  did  not  fiilfil  the 
solemn  compact.  Lothair  and  Theutberga  were  then 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Lorraine. 

Arsenius  found  the  papal  fulminations  weapons  too 
useful  and  effective  to  be  confined  to  royal  offenders. 
A  terrible  excommunication  of  unusual  violence  was 
launched  against  certain  plunderers  who,  some  years 
before,  had  robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  un- 
less they  made  immediate  restitution.  Another  was 
issued  against  Ingeltruda,  the  wife  of  Count  Boso,  who 
had  left  her  husband,  and  was  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  hfe.^  ' 

Waldrada  had  been  delivered  up  to  Arsenius  to  be 
conducted  to  Rome  that  she  might  undergo  the  proper 
penance ;  but  Arsenius  was  persuaded  by  some  power- 
ful influence,  not  impossibly  by  bribery  (for  he  was  a 
man  of  notorious  rapacity),  to  allow  her,  after  she  had 
reached  Parma,  to  return  to  France.^  Two  years 
afterwards  the  two  excommunicated  archbishops,  be- 
guiled with  false  hopes  of  restoration,  were  persuaded 
to  go  to  Rome  ;  though  on  a  former  journey  they  had 
been  sternly  repelled  by  the  Pope.  The  aged  arch- 
bishop of  Treves  died  there ;  Gunther  of  Cologne 
hardly  escaped  with  his  life.     Nicolas  persisted  to  the 

1 "  Si  in  omnibcu,  ut  saperius  legitnr,  non  observaverit  atque  impleverit, 
non  solum  in  pnesente  yit&  sed  etiam  in  aeterno  Dei  terribili  jndicio,  earn 
B.  Petro  principi  Apostolorum  redditurum  rationem  et  ab  ipso  ntenialiter  in 
eodem  judido  damnandum,  et  igni  perpetuo  concremandnm."  — Ann.  Ber- 
tin.,  p.  00. 

*  The  Ann.  Bertin.*  mention  this :  "  Epistolam  Nicolai  Pape  plenam  ter- 
libilibus  et  a  modeetii  sedis  Apostolic®  hactenus  inandltis  maledictioiiio 
bos." 

*  Nicolas  wrote  to  the  bishops  to  treat  Waldrada  as  an  excommunicated 
person,  for  her  contumacy  in  refusing  to  go  to  Rome,  and  her  suspicioiia 
intrigues  against  the  queen.  —  Epist.  xxviii.,  Bouquet,  419. 
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end  in  his  resistance  to  the  intercession  of  the  emperor 
Louis,  and  of  many  German  bishops.  He  treated  these 
men  as  open  favorers  of  adultery ;  as  the  authors  and 
contrivers  of  all  this  foul  and  revolting  iniquity.^  The 
inexorable  Pope  saw  one  die,  the  other  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  without  relaxing  his  unforgiving  severity. 

Rumors  soon  reached  the  vigilant  Pontiflf  that  the 
reconciUation  of  Lothair  with  his  wife  was  but  false  and 
seeming.  He  was  suspected  of  continuing  secret  inter- 
course with  Waldrada ;  although  Adventius,  the  Bishop 
of  Metz,  protested  that  all  the  king's  conversation  with 
Waldrada  (Waldrada,  now  under  pubUc  sentence  of 
excommunication)^  was  pure,^  and  that  he  treated  his 
wife  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  he  appeared  with  her 
in  church,  and  was  reported  to  admit  her  to  his  bed.* 
But  this  was  soon  belied  by  an  earnest  suppUcation  to 
the  Pope  from  the  unhappy  queen  to  be  released  from 
her  miserable  marriage.  She  asserted  the  previous 
wedlock  of  Lothair  with  Waldrada,  her  own  unfitness, 
from  some  secret  malady,  for  the  conjugal  state.  She 
entreated  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome,  that  she 
might  communicate  with  the  Pope.  Nicolas  replied  in  a 
tone  of  stem  commiseration.  He  refused  to  receive  a 
confession   extorted  manifestly  by  force.     Even  were 

^  Compare  his  later  letters,  where  he  speaks  of  the  '*  foetida  gesta.'*  His 
oraml  name  for  Waldrada  is  macha. 

*  Waldrada  was  excommonicated  Feb.  %  866. 

*  Thas  writes  Adventias:  **Et  nos  veriore  experieDti&  investigare  volu- 
moB,  in  noilo  prorsus  coUoquio  per  tactun,  vel  visum  ili4  (Waldrad&)  fieri 
Tduit." 

«  "  Theutbergam  Reginam  noster  Senior  ad  prtesens  ita  tractare  cemitor, 
aicnt  rex  conjunctam  sibi  debet  tractare  reginam,  videlicet  ad  divinom 
ofliciam  pariter  honorific^  comitantem,  et  in  mensi  regi&  simol  convivan- 
tem,  atqoe,  ut  relatio  innuit,  conjugalis  habitus  debitum  solvere  hilariter 
pnetendlt.**  —  Apud  Bouquet,  p.  595. 
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she  to  die,  the  Church  would  never  permit  Lothair  to 
marry  the  adulteress  Waldrada.  The  guilty  king,  by 
the  example  of  his  adultery,  had  plunged  thousands 
into  the  chaos  of  perdition  ;  what  wonder  if  she  should 
force  others  to  commit  perjury  ?  He  positively  forbade 
her  journey  to  Rome,  and  exhorted  her  to  endure 
glorious  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Oct.  80, 867.  The  wretched  Theutberga  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  every  insult  and  contumely.  Lothair 
had  at  one  time  accused  her  of  adultery,  and  proposed 
that  she  should  vindicate  her  honor  by  wager  of  battle. 
Jul. 867.  Nicolas  prohibited  this  appeal  to  anus;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Lothair  himself,  contempt,  most  prafimnd 
and  well  deserved,  mingles  with  his  indignant  expostu- 
lations. Lothair  was  at  length  driven,  by  tfae  stead&st 
severity  of  the  Pope,  from  every  subterfiige.  He  was 
{Nreparing  to  send  his  wife  to  Rome,  toappoar  himsdf 
before  the  judgment-seat,  and  even  to  yield  up  his 
beloved  Waldrada  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Before  his  descent  into  Italy  he  endeavored, 
by  the  intercession  of  his  xmcle,  the  Emperor  Louis,  to 
obtain  for  his  son  by  Waldrada  the  promise  of  Alsace. 
For  this  end  he  still  lingered  in  France  ;  but  Nicolas  did 
Death  df  uot  live  to  cujoy  his  perfect  triumph ;  he  died 
Not.  a.d.  867.  in  November,  a.d.  867  —  a  Pontiff  who,  if  he 
advanced  no  absolutely  unexampled  pretensions  to  su- 
premacy in  behalf  of  the  Roman  See,  yet,  by  the  fevoiv 
able  juncture  and  auspicious  circumstances  which  he 
seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that  authority,  did  more 

HiAehane.  ^^  ^^  ^  predeccssors  to  strengthen  and 
*"•  confirm  it.     During  all  his  conflicts  in  the 

West  with  the  royal  and  with  the  episcopal  power,  the 
moral  and  religious  sympathies  of  mankind  could  not 
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bat  be  on  his  side.  If  his  langaage  was  occasionally 
more  violent,  even  contemptuous,  than  became  the 
moderation  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  mitigated  the 
papal  decrees,  he  might  plead  lofty  and  righteous  in- 
dignation: if  he  interfered  with  domestic  relations,  it 
was  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage :  if  he  treated 
kings  with  scorn,  it  was  because  they  had  become  con- 
temptible for  their  weakness  or  their  vices :  if  he  inter- 
fered with  episcopal  or  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  the 
inferior  clergy,  even  bishops,  would  be  pleased  to  have 
a  remote,  and  possibly  disinterested  tribunal,  to  which 
they  might  appeal  from  prelates,  chosen  only  from  aris- 
tocratic  connections,  barbarians  in  occupation  and  in 
ferocity :  1  if  he  was  inexorable  to  transgressoi-s,  it  was 
to  those  of  the  highest  order,  prelates  who  had  lent 
themselves  to  injustice  and  iniquity,  and  had  defied  his 
power :  if  he  annulled  cotmcils,  those  councils  had 
already  been  condemned  for  their  injustice,  had  de- 
SCTved  the  reproachftd  appellation  with  which  they  were 
branded  by  the  Pope,  with  all  who  had  any  innate  or 
unperverted  sentiment  of  justice  and  purity.  Hence 
the  presumptuous  usurpation  even  of  divine  power,  so 
long  as  it  was  thus  beneficently  used,  awed,  confounded 
all,  and  offended  few.  Men  took  no  alarm  at  the  arro- 
gance which  befriended  them  against  the  oppressor  and 
the  tyrant. 

The  impression  left  by  Nicolas  I.  on  his  times  may  be 
estimated  by  the  words  of  a  later  writer.  "  Since  the 
days  of  Gregory  I.  to  our  time  sat  no  high-priest  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared  to  Nicolas.     He 

1  Ginudf  Droit  Bomain  en  France  pendant  le  Mojen  Age,  vol.  i. 
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tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  ruled  the  world  like  a 
sovereign :  to  holy  bishops  and  clergy  he  was  mild  and 
gentle;  to  the  wicked  and  imconverted  a  terror;  so 
that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  arose  in  him."  ^ 

But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the  popedom  was 
not  all  which  the  Roman  See  owes  to  Nicolas  I. ;  she 
owes  the  questionable  boon  of  the  recognition  of  the 
False  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the  Church. 

Nicolas  I.  not  only  saw  during  his  pontificate  the  fa- 
mous False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Latin  Christendom  ;  if  he  did  not  promulgate, 
he  assumed  them  as  authentic  documents ;  he  gave  them 
the  weight  of  the  papal  sanction ;  and  with  their  aid 
prostrated  at  his  feet  the  one  great  Transalpine  prelate 
who  could  still  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Church,  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Up  to  this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorized  or 
common  collection  of  Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope 
Siricius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  To 
the  collection  of  Dionvsius  was  added  that  of  the  authen- 
tic  councils,  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 
On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced,  without 
preparation,  not  absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently 
overawing  at  once  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the 
former  authentic  documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  from  Clement  to 
Melchiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constantino ;  and  in 
the  third  part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  of 
the  councils  from  Silvester  to  Gregory  11.,  thirty-nine 
fidse  decrees,  and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  coun- 

1  Begin.  Chron.  ad  ann.  698.    Pertz,  i.  679. 
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cils.^  In  this  vast  manual  of  sacerdotal  Christianiiy  the 
Popes  appear  from  the  first  the  parents,  guardians,  leg- 
islators of  the  iaith  throughout  the  world.  Contenta. 
The  False  Decretals  do  not  merely  assert  the  supremacy 
of  the  Popes  —  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome — they  comprehend  the  whole  dogmatic  sys- 
tem and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  whole  hierarchy 
fi^m  the  highest  to  the- lowest  degree,  their  sanctity, 
and  immunities,  their  persecutions,  their  disputes,  their 
right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  .  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
Church  property,  on  its  usurpation  and  spoUation";  on 
ordinations ;  on  the  sacraments,  on  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, marriage,  the  Eucharist;  on  fiists  and  festivals; 
the  discovery  of  the  cross,  the  discovery  of  the  rehques 
of  the  Apostles ;  on  the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration 
of  churches,  blessing  of  the  fruits  of  the  field ;  on  the 
sacred  vessels  and  habiliments.  Personal  incidents  are 
not  wanting  to  give  iSe  and  reality  to  the  fiction.     The 

^  Nkolas  of  Cusa,  and  Turrecremata,  before  the  Reformation,  had  doubt- 
ed, as  far  as  they  dared  to  doubt.  The  Magdeburg  centuriators,  after  them 
Bkmdel  exposed  the  fraud  with  unanswerable  arguments.  The  Jesuit,  La 
Tonrc,\ittraapted  a  feeble  defence:  he  was  scourged  into  obscurity  bj  Blon- 
deL  Since  that  time  there  has  been  hardly  a  murmur  of  defence.  There 
ii  an  excellent  brief  (Roman  Catholic)  summary  of  the  whole  question  in 
Walter  (Kirchen  Recht,  pp.  155  et  seqq.).  Mohler  (Schriften)  softens 
the  fiction  into  poetry;  he  is  too  ingenious  to  be  convincing;  and  wishes 
to  convince,  rather  than  succeeds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  convincing  him- 
self! I  know  only  fh)m  other  writers  what  seems  the  masterly  investiga- 
tion of  Knnst  Gfrorer,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  and  in  a  dissertation 
(Freiburg,  1S4S),  displays  more  than  his  usual  industry  and  sagacity,  but 
I  think  is  somewhat  too  narrow  and  partial  (compare  Walter,  Kirchen 
Becht,  158)  in  his  hypothesis,  that  the  sole,  if  not  the  sole,  the  almost  ex- 
chxsive  design  of  the  Decretals  was  to  lower  the  power  of  the  metropolitans^ 
Indeed,  in  his  later  and  valuable  work.  Die  Karolinger  (Freiburg,  1848),  he 
ceems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  wider  range,  to  have  summed  up  the  whole 
question  with  more  perfect  mastery.  Gfrorer^s  general  failing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  drawing  wide  and  peremptory  conclusions  firom  scanty  and  doubt- 
ful evidence:  he  is  too  much  enamoured  of  his  own  veiy  great  ingenuity. 
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whole  is  composed  with  an  air  of  profound  piety  and 
reverence ;  a  specious  purity,  and  occasionally  beauty,  in 
the  moral  and  religious  tone.  There  are  many  axioms 
of  seemingly  sincere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the 
too  manifest  design,  the  aggrandizement  of  the  See  ci 
Rome  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  whole  clergy  in 
subordination  to  the  See  of  Rome;  but  for  the  mon- 
strous ignorance  of  history,  which  betrays  itself  in  glar- 
ing anachronisms,  and  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
order  of  events  and  the  Uves  of  distinguished  men  — 
the  former  awakening  keen  and  jealous  suspicion,  the 
latter  making  the  detection  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 
whole  easy,  clear,  irrefragable;  —  the  False  Decretals 
might  still  have  maintained  their  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  They  are  now  given  up  by  all ;  not  a  voice 
is  raised  in  their  favor ;  the  utmost  that  is  done  by  those 
who  cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their  explosion,  is  to 
palliate  the  guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in  question  or  to 
weaken  the  influence  which  they  had  in  their  own  day, 
and  throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

The  author  or  authors  of  this  most  audacious  and 
Authorehip.  elaborate  of  pious  frauds  are  unknown ;  the 
date  and  place  of  its  compilation  are  driven  into  such 
narrow  limits  that  they  may  be  determined  within  a 
few  years,  and  within  a  very  circumscribed  region. 
The  False  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome ;  ^  the  time 
of  their  arrival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known  beyond 
the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year  Nicolas 
I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  next  he 
speaks  of  them  with  foil  knowledge.  They  contain 
words  manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  829, 

^  Eichhorn,  almost  alone,  maintains  their  Roman  origin.  —  Compare  also 
Luden.    Geschichte,  y.  p.  468,  et  $eqq. 
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coQseqaentlj  are  of  later  date ;  they  were  known  to 
Ae  Levite  Benedict  of  Metz,^  who  composed  a  sup- 
plement to  the  collection  of  capitularies  by  Adgesil, 
between  a.d.  840-847.  The  city  of  Metz  is  desig- 
nated with  nearly  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  promulgated 
as  the  canon  law  of  Christendom. 

The  state  of  affidrs  in  the  divided  and  distracted  em- 
pire might  seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this 
desperate  effort  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
All  the  lower  clergy,  including  some  of  the  bishops, 
were  groaning,  just  at  this  time,  under  heavy  oppres- 
fflon.  By  the  constitution  of  Charlemagne,  which  sur- 
vived under  Louis  the  Pious,  and,  so  long  as  the  empire 
maintained  its  unity,  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
Transalpine  hierarchy  of  all  but  the  temporal  sovereign, 
the  clergy  were  under  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop, 
the  bidiop  to  the  metropolitan,  the  metropolitan  only  to 
the  Emperor.  Conflicting  Popes,  or  Popes  in  conflict 
with  Italian  enemies,  or  with  their  own  subjects,  had 
reduced  the  papacy  to  vassalage  under  the  empire. 
Conflicting  kings,  on  the  division  of  the  reahn  of 
Charlemagne,  had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to 
submit  the  empire  to  the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at 
{nresent  was  anarchy.  The  Germans  and  the  French 
were  drawing  asunder  into  separate  rival  nations ;  the 
sons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endless,  implacable  strife. 
Almost  every  year,  less  than  every  decade  of  years, 
bdield  a  new  partition  of  the  empire ;  kingdoms  rose 
and  feD,  took  new  boundaries,  acknowledged  new  sover- 

^  Walter  appears  to  think  Benedict  the  author  of  the  work. 
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eigns ;  no  government  was  strong  enough  to  maintain 
the  law ;  might  was  the  only  law.^ 

The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  whole  clergy,  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  empire ; 
they  had  abased  the  throne  of  Louis  ;  they  were  for  a 
short  disastrous  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abase- 
ment. Their  wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  be- 
come secular  princes,  they  had  become  nobles,  they  had 
become  vast  landed  proprietors.  But  during  the  civil 
wars  it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice,  but  the  strong 
arm,  which  had  authority  ;  the  mitre  must  bow  before 
the  helmet,  the  crosier  before  the  sword.  Not  only  the 
domains,  the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity. 
The  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  had  reached  a  height  unknown  in  former  times. 
Thus  writes  Bishop  Agobard  of  Lyons  :  "  No  condi- 
tion of  men,  whether  free  or  unfree,  is  so  insecure  in 
the  possession  of  his  property  as  the  priest ;  no  one  can 
foresee  how  many  days  he  may  be  master  of  his  church, 
of  his  house.  Not  only  the  estates  of  the  Church,  the 
chiu*ches  themselves  are  sold."  The  Synod  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (a.d.  836)  protested  against  the  contempt  into 
which  the  clergy  had  fallen  with  the  ungodly  laity. 
They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pepin,  the 
son  of  Louis,  — "  There  are  people  who  boldly  say, 
*  Where  hath  God  ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the 
priests  claim  possession  are  consecrated  to  him  ?  The 
whole  earth  is  the  Lord's  ;  has  he  not  created  it  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind  ? '  "  2    The  metropolitans  alone 

^  This  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  immense  and  steady  advance  of 
the  clergy  in  power  and  wealth ;  it  was  a  temporary  depression,  remedied, 
as  will  soon  appear,  irom  other  sources  of  vigor  and  energy. 

i  Mansi  sab  ann.  836. 

/ 
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(we  have  seen  those  of  the  Rhine  haughty  to  all 
beneath  them,  basely  subservient  to  the  wickedness  of 
their  kings)  stood  above  the  tumult,  themselves  if  not 
tyrants  or  instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  tranip- 
ling  on  the  inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting 
them  from  being  trampled  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious,  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dig- 
nity and  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  their 
religion,  that  some  effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the 
clergy  in  their  imperilled  sanctity.  There  must  be 
some  appeal  against  this  secular,  this  ecclesiastical  tyr- 
anny :  and  whither  should  appeal  be  ?  It  could  not 
be  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  to 
ancient  and  venerable  tradition,  to  the  unrepealed,  irre- 
pealable  law  of  the  Church ;  to  remote  and  awfiil  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  proclaimed  in  an  unusual,  more  em- 
phatic manner,  the  eternal,  immemorial  court  of  appeal. 
The  tradition  must  not  rest  on  the  comparatively  recent 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siri- 
cius,  or  the  right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica.  It  must  come  down  from  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  himself  in  unbroken  succession. 
The  whole  clergy.must  have  a  perpetual,  indefeasible 
sanctity  of  the  same  antiquity. 

So  may  the  idea  of  this,  to  us  it  seems,  monstrous  fic- 
tion have  dawned  upon  its  author ;  himself  may  have 
implicitly  believed  that  he  asserted  no  prerogative  for 
Rome  which  Rome  herself  had  not  claimed,  which  he 
did  not  think  to  be  her  right.  It  is  even  now  asserted, 
perhaps  can  hardly  be  disproved,  that  the  False  Decretals 
advanced  no  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  See  of  Rome 
which  had  not  been  heard  before  in  some  vague  and 
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indefinite,  but  not  therefore  less  significant,  language^ 
The  boldness  of  the  act  was  in  the  new  authority  in 
which  it  arrayed  these  pretensions.  The  author  may 
have  thought  that  in  renewing  the  power,  while  he  by 
no  means  lost  sight  of  the  holiness  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
embarked  in  a  hallowed  cause.  In  some  respects  he 
shows  skill  at  least  as  consummate  as  might  be  expected 
in  that  age.  There  was  no  great  feau*  of  detection  in  a 
fiction  so  advantageous  to  those  who  could  alone  expose 
it,  the  clergy,  in  an  age  which,  for  instance,  received 
the  Ufe  of  St.  Denys,  written  by  the  Abbot  Hilduin  of 
that  monastery,  and  the  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the 
emperor,  as  identified  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite ; 
a  legend  almost  of  unparalleled  extravagance,  but  which 
became  at  once  accredited  hagiology.  The  new  code 
was  enshrined,  as  it  were,  in  a  framework  of  deeply  r^ 
ligious  thought  and  language ;  it  was  introduced  under 
the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (it  was  ru- 
mored to  have  been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf, 
Archbishop  of  Metz)  ;  it  was  thus  attached  to  the  au- 
thentic work  of  Isidore,  which  had  long  enjoyed  undis- 
puted authority.  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  as 
the  most  powerful,  so,  perhaps,  the  most  learned  Trans- 
alpine ecclesiastic,  who  might  at  once  have  exposed  the 
fiction,  which  he  could  hardly  but  know  to  be  a  fiction, 
cooperated  more  than  any  one  else  to  establish  its  au- 
thority. So  long  as  he  supposed  it  to  advance  or  con- 
firm his  own  power,  he  suppressed  all  intrusive  doubts ; 
he  discovered  too  late  that  it  was  a  trap  (a  mousetrap 
is  his  own  undignified  word)  to  catch  unwary  metropo- 
litans.^   Hincmar  was  caught,  beyond  all  hope  of 

1  <*  Ciicumposita  omnibiu  metropolitaniB  muflcipaU.**  — 0pp.  ii.  418. 
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cape.  In  the  appeal  of  Rothrad,  Bishop  of  Soissons, 
against  Hincmar,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  Pope  Nicolas 
I.  at  first  alleges  no  word  of  the  new  Decretals  in  favor 
of  his  right  of  appeal ;  he  seemingly  knows  no  older 
authority  than  that  of  Innocent,  Leo,  Siricius,  and  the 
Council  of  Sardica.^  The  next  year  not  merely  is  he 
fully  master  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  documents,  but  he 
taunts  Hincmar  with  now  calling  in  question,  when  it 
makes  against  him,  authority  which  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  in  confirmation  of  his  own  power.  Hinc- 
mar is  forced  to  the  humiliation  of  submission.  Rothrad, 
deposed  by  Hincmar,  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Senlis, 
is  reinstated  in  his  see.^ 

This  immediate,  if  somewhat  cautious,  adoption  of 
the  fiction,  unquestionably  not  the  forgery,  by  Adoption  at 
Pope  Nicolas,  appears  to  me  l^s  capable  of  *^™*'- 
charitable  palliation  than  the  original  invention.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  strong  temptation.  But  in '  Rome, 
where  such  documents  had  never  been  heard  of,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  by  what  arguments  a  man,  not  un- 
learned, could  convince  himself,  or  beheve  that  he  could 
convince  himself,  of  their  authenticity.  Here  was  a 
long,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decrees  of  councils,  of  which  the  archives 
of  Rome  could  show  no  vestige,  of  which  the  traditions 
of  Rome  were  altogether  silent :  yet  is  there  no  holy 
indignation  at  fi*aud,  no  lofly  reproof  of  those  who  dared 
to  seat  themselves  in  the  pontifical  chair  and  speak  in 


1  Compare  back  p.  52. 

>  This  &ct  appears  to  me  irresistibly  proved  hy  Gfirorer  in  his  disserta- 
tkm.  See  also  Die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  479  et  seqq.  Gfrorer  seems  to  infyc 
thai  they  were  carried  to  Rome  from  beyond  the  Alps  by  Rothrad  of  Sois- 


Toi*  ni. 
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the  names  of  Pope  after  Pope.  There  is  a  deliberate^ 
artful  vindication  of  their  authority.  Reasons  are  al- 
leged from  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  tliat  Nicolas 
himself  believed  their  validity,  on  account  of  their  ac- 
knowledged absence  from  the  Roman  archives.  Nor 
did  the  successors  of  Nicolas  betray  any  greater  scruple 
in  strengthening  themselves  by  this  welcome,  and  there- 
fore only,  unsuspicious  aid.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,  at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  gave  their  deliberate  sanction  to  this 
great  historic  fraud.  ^ 

Nor  must  be  overlooked,  perhaps  the  more  important 
result  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  statutes 
as  the  universal,  immemorial,  irrepealable  law  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  established  the  great  principle  which  Nico- 
las I.  had  before  announced,  of  the  sole  legislative  power 
of  the  Pope.2  Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles  was  a 
canon  of  the  Church ;  every  fiiture  bull  therefore  rested 
on  the  same  irrefragable  authority,  commanded  the  same 
implicit  obedience.  The  Papacy  became  a  legislative 
as  well  as  an  administrative  authority.  In&Uibility 
was  the  next  inevitable  step,  if  infallibility  was  not 
already  in  the  power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  Lord  on  St.  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down 
in  unbroken  descent,  and  in  a  plenitude  which  could 
not  be  restricted  or  limited,  to  the  latest  of  his  succes- 
sors. 

^  Nicolai  Epist.  ad  EpiscopoB  Gallin,  Mansi,  xr.  898. 

*  Nicolai  I.  Epist.  ad  Michaelem  Imperatorem,  apud  Labbe,  sub  aim.  865. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HADRIAN  n.     HINCMAR  OF  RHEIMS. 

Nicolas  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian  H.,  a  rigid  and 
lofty  charchman,  who,  though  his  policy  at  Had^an  n 
first  s^peared  doubtful,*  resolutely  maintained,  ^^^-  ®^- 
but  not  with  equal  judgment  and  success,  the  principles 
of  his  predecessor.  Hadrian  (he  was  now  seventy-five 
years  old)  had  been  married  before  he  became  a  priest ; 
his  wife  was  still  living ;  and  a  tragic  event,  in  which 
the  son  of  another  prelate,  Arsenius,  the  late  legate  in 
France,  was  involved,  might  suggest  to  the  popular 
mind  that  the  more  absolutely  the  higher  clergy  were 
secluded  from  all  domestic  ties  the  better. 

Though  the  daughter  of  Hadrian  was  betrothed  to 
another,  she  was  carried  off  and  married  by  Eleuthe- 
rius,  the  son  of  Arsenius.  Arsenius,  implicated  no 
doabt  in  the  affidr,  fled  with  all  his  treasures  to  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Louis.  These  treasures  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Empress  Ingeltruda,  probably  to  secure 
the  imperial  protection  for  his  son.  He  died  Death  of 
saddenly,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  against  the  legate. 
him,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  carried  off  while 
conversing  fireely  with  devils ;  ^  at  all  events,  he  died 

1  TH.  Hadriani,  c  15. 

s  **  Ut  dicebatur,  cum  dsemonibos  confabalaoB,  sine  commiinioiie  abivit 
in  saoin  locom."  —Ann.  Bertin.  p.  99. 
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without  the  sacrament,  and  of  his  eternal  damnation  no 
one  had  any  doubt.  Hadrian  sent  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror to  demand  that  Eleutherius  should  be  judged  by 
the  Roman  law  for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter. 
^^  j2  Eleutherius  in  revenge,  or  despairing  of  the 
A.D.  868.  issue,  murdered  both  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
the  wife  of  the  Pope.^  By  the  Emperor's  command  he 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Hadrian,  whether  softened  by  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, appeared  at  first  to  take  a  milder  course  than  Pope 
Nicolas  in  the  aflair  of  Lothair.  He  sent  back,  indecNi, 
Theutberga,  who  had  arrived  at  Rome  to  implore  the 
dissolution  of  the  marrige  on  the  plea  of  her  own  per- 
sonal infirmity :  but,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
Louis,  he  took  oflF  the  ban  of  excommunication  from 
Waldrada,  and  restored  her  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church. 

By  this  lenity  he  might  seem  to  lure  King  Lothair 

A.D.  868  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  submission.  The  King  of 
Feb.  12.  Lorraine  arrived  in  Italy.  The  Pope  seemed 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Lotus  and  the  Empress 
Ingelberga ;  at  least  he  accepted  the  munificent  presents 
of  the  king. 

From  Monte  Casino,  where  they  first  met,  Lothair 
Lothaipat  foUowed  the  Pope  to  Rome.  There,  instead 
aT869.  ^^  being  received  as  a  king,  and  as  one 
July  1-11.  reconciled  with  the  See  of  Rome,  when  he 
entered  the  church  all  was  silent  and  vacant ;  not  one 


^  Hincmari  Ann.  "  Stephaniam  nxorem  ipeins  pontificis  et  ejus  filiam, 
quam  sibi  rapoit,  interfecit."  Anastasiaa  the  Librarian  (not  the  biographer 
of  the  popes),  the  brother  of  Arsenias,  was  concerned,  as  was  supposed,  in 
this  horrible  business.  The  excommonication,  already  issued  against  him, 
was  confirmed  and  repeated  by  Hadrian. 
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of  the  clergy  appeared :  he  retired  to  a  neighboring 
chamber,  which  was  not  even  swept  for  his  reception. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  the 
mass  chanted  before  him.  The  Pope  refused  him  this 
honor.  He  dined,  however,  the  next  day  with  the 
Pope,  and  an  interchange  of  presents  took  place.^ 

At  length  Hadrian  consented  to  admit  him  to  the 
communion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  holy  office, 
holding  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  his  hands,  the 
Pope  thus  addressed  the  king  :  "  If  thou  avouchest 
thyself  innocent  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  for  which 
thou  hast  been  excommunicated  by  the  Lord  Nicolas, 
and  art  resolved  never  again  to  have  unlawful  intercourse 
with  the  harlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  in  faith,  and 
receive  this  sacrament  for  the  remission  of  thy  sins. 
But  if  thou  thinkest  in  thy  heart  to  return  to  wallow 
in  adultery,  beware  of  receiving  it,  lest  thou  provoke 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God."  The  king  shuddered, 
but  did  not  draw  back.  Under  a  like  adjuration,  that 
they  were  not  consentient  to  the  guilt  of  the  king  with 
Waldrada,  he  administered  the  rite  to  the  attendants  on 
Lothair.  Even  Gunther,  the  contiunacious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  having  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
humiliation,  was  admitted  to  lay  communion.^ 

What  was  the  terror  of  Western  Christendom  when 
it  became  known  that  every  one  of  these  men  had 
perished  before  the  end  of  the  year !  A  pestilence,  so 
common  among  northern  armies  in  Italy,  especially  at 
Rome,  broke  out.  But  a  few,  and  those  only,  it  is  said, 
who    had    avoided   that   &tal    communion,    survived. 

1  The  Ann.  Bertin.  and  Ann.  Met.  do  not  quite  agree  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  events.  This  scene  is  placed  by  the  former  at  Monte  Cassino,  sab 
ann.  860. 

s  This  is  the  most  probable  time  for  the  reconciliation  of  Gunther. 
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Aug.  8.  Lothair  himself  was  seized  with  the  fever  at 
Lucca,  with  difficulty  reached  Placentia,  and  there 
expired. 

Pope  Hadrian  seized  the  occasion  of  the  contest  for 
the  kingdom  of  Lothair  to  advance  still  more  daring 
Hadrian  in-  and  Unprecedented  pretensions.  But  the 
the  disposal  world  was  uot  jct  ripe  for  this  broad  and 
kingdom.  naked  assertion  of  secular  power  by  the  Pope, 
his  claim  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  kingdoms. 
Directly  he  left  the  strong  ground  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious authority,  from  which  his  predecessor  Nicolas  had 
commanded  the  world,  he  encountered  insurmountable 
resistance.  With  all  that  remained  of  just  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  on  their  side  Popes  might  intermeddle 
in  the  domestic  relations  of  kings  ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted as  yet  to  touch  the  question  of  royal  succession 
or  inheritance.  The  royal  and  the  episcopal  power 
had  quailed  before  Nicolas ;  the  fulminations  of  Hadrian 
were  treated  with  contempt  or  indiflFerence :  and  Hinc- 
mar  of  Rheims  in  this  quarrel  with  Hadrian  regained 
that  independence  and  ascendency  which  had  been 
obscured  by  his  temporary  submission  to  Nicolas. 

Charles  the  Bald  his  uncle,  the  son  of  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith,  seized  at  once  the  vacant 
itisseiied  domiuious  of  Lothair,  though  the  undoubted 
Se^BJhL*  inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Louis  IL,  as 
Jnne28,870.  brother  to  the  childless  deceased  sovereign. 
Charles  was  crowned  at  Metz ;  he  rested  his  claim  on 
the  election  of  the  people,  and  on  his  coronation  by  the 
bishops  of  the  realm.^  The  friendship  of  Louis  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy,  then  engaged  in  a  success- 

1  HadrUni  Epint  ad  Ludovic  Genuan.  apud  Boaqnet,  p.  442. 
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fill  war  against  the  Saracens  of  Bari,  was  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Pope  than  that  of  Charles,  now 
gathering  almost  the  whole  of  the  Transalpine  empire 
under  his  sway.  He  espoused  the  claims  of  Louis  witli 
headlong  ardor.  The  Emperor,  he  wrote  significantly 
to  the  elder  uncle  Louis  the  Germanic,  was  warring, 
not  like  some  other  kings,  against  Christians,  but 
against  the  sons  of  Belial,  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  and  he  warned  Louis  against  aggression  on  do- 
minions which  were  not  his  own.  "  The  hand  of  the 
Apostolic  See  will  be  strong  on  the  side  of  this  most 
pious  Emperor;  and  the  great  Dispenser  of  battles, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  will 
insure  triumph."  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine, 
he  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who,  June  28, 870. 
disregarding  the  mandates  of  the  Apostohc  aiata  in  vain. 
See,  should  oppose  the  claims  of  his  ally  the  Emperor. 
To  the  nobles  of  Charles's  kingdom  he  declared,  that 
any  one  who  should  assist  in  his  diabolic  iu*surpation, 
would  fall  under  anathema,  and  be  given  up  to  the 
companionship  of  the  devil.  He  summoned  the  bish- 
ops, on  their  allegiance  to  the  Apostolic  See,  to  dissuade 
Charles  from  his  ambitious  designs.  By  concurring  in 
such  detestable  deeds  they  were  preparing  him  for  hell.^ 
To  Charles  himself  he  wrote  two  letters ;  one  before 
the  invasion,  reprehending  him  for  refusing  to  receive 
the  papal  legates ;  the  second  after  it,  threatening  him 
with  interdict,  and  accusing  him  of  perjury  for  violat- 
ing, as  he  said,  the  treaty  of  Verdun. 

1  See  the  account  of  this  campaign,  and  one  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  in  Erchempert,  c.  34,  85 ;  Pertz,  iii.  252. 

*  **  £t  illi  tarn  detestabilia  facicudo  .  .  .  gehennam  paratis/'  — Hadrian. 
•d  Epiacop.  Gall.  Ibid. 
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Hincmar  had  been  specially  summoned  to  break  off 
all  communion  with  the  king,  if  he  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  Charles.  Hincmar's  answer  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  Wala,  as  to  the  inviolability  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal fiefs,  was  not  respected  by  such  kings :  "  Should  I 
do  so,  I  should  soon  have  to  chant  by  myself  in  my 
choir,  stripped  of  all  my  possessions  and  vassals."  ^ 

But  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  bishops  pursued 
their  course  —  the  king  of  ambition,  the  rest  of  obse- 
quious obedience  —  without  regarding  the  denunciations 
of  Hadrian.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
threw  his  preponderating  weight  into  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  independence  and  consolidation  of  France  and 
its  absolute  severance  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Answer  of      uow  Seemed  associated  with  the  Empire.     He 

Hincmar  to  i  i  ^      • 

the  Pope.  wrote  a  grave,  solemn,  and  argumentative  re- 
monstrance to  the  Pope.  He  refused  to  withdraw,  as 
commanded  by  Hadrian,  from  the  court  of  Charles. 
He  embodied  in  his  own  language  that  of  Charles  and 
his  partisans.^  "  You,"  said  the  King  and  nobles  to  the 
bishops,  "  contribute  your  prayers  only  against  the  Nor- 
mans and  other  invaders  ;  if  you  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  our  army  as  we  of  your  prayers,  demand  of  the 
Apostolic  father  that,  as  he  cannot  be  both  king  and 
bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  ruled  the  Church,  which 
is  their  own,  not  the  state,  which  is  the  king's,  he  im- 
pose not  on  us  a  distant  king,  who  cannot  defend  us 
against  the  sudden  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagans, 
nor  command  us  Franks  to  be  slaves.  His  ancestors 
laid  not  their  yoke  on  our  ancestors,  nor  will  we  bear 

^  *'  Quoniam,  si  ex  sententift  ve8tr&  agerem,  ad  altare  mese  ecclesiae  can- 
tare  possem,  de  rebus  aatem  et  fiuniltatibos  et  hominiboB  nullam  amplios 
haberem  potestatem/*  — Hincm.  Oper.  ii.  697. 

*  Hincmar,  Oper.  ii.  p.  689. 
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it,  for  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  should 
fight  for  our  liberty  and  our  inheritance  to  the  death."  ^ 
The  only  enemy  or  rival  whom  Charles  feared  was  his 
brother,  Louis  the  Germanic ;  but  a  share  in  the  spoil 
averted  his  enmity.  Notwithstanding  the  interdict  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  claims  of  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Germany  quietly  divided  the  dominions  of 
thdr  nephew.  This  strife  was  hardly  over  when  Ha- 
drian interposed  in  another  aflFair,  relating  to  the  family 
of  Charles  the  Bald ;  in  revenge,  it  might  be,  for  the 
contempt  of  his  former  mandates.  Now  he  asserted  his 
supremacy  even  over  parental  authority,  though  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of 
the  realm.  It  is  a  lawless  and  cruel  history,  showing 
at  once  the  barbarous  state  of  the  times,  the  ambition 
and  inhumanity  too  prevalent  even  among  the  clergy. 

Carloman  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  Tlie  Church  had  already  become  a  provis- 
ion for  the  younger  sons  of  kings,  who,  besides  this, 
supposed  that  they  were  propitiating  Heaven  by  the 
consecration  of  some  of  their  family  to  the  service  of 
God.  Charles  the  Bald  made  two  such  offerings.  Lo- 
thair,  who  was  lame,  was  forced  to  become  a  monk,  and 
as  Abbot  of  Moutier  St.  Jean  and  of  St.  Germain 
d'Auxerre,  maintained  the  decency  of  his  station  till 
his  death.  But  Carloman  was  less  suited  for  the  clois- 
ter. Though  Abbot  of  St.  M^dard,  in  Soissons,  he  was 
permitted  to  indulge  his  warlike  inclinations  in  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Normans,  with  Solomon,  a.d.  866. 
King  of  Brittany.  Carloman  gained  no  great  glory  in 
this  expedition,  but  imbibed  a  passion  for  a  restless  and 
adventurous  life,  unbecoming  a  monk.     Yet  abbacies 

» P.  695. 
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were  heaped  upon  him;^  when  suddenly  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  his  father, 
stripped  of  all  his  benefices,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Senlis.  During  the  same  year  he  was  released  from 
prison ;  but  immediately  fled  into  the  Belgic  country, 
raised  a  band  of  desperate  robbers,  and  committed 
frightful  ravages  over  the  whole  district.  The  king 
had  no  forces  at  hand  to  repress  these  outrages ;  he  had 
recourse  to  the  bishops,  who,  as  Carloman  had  received 
deacon's  orders,  were  urged  to  interpose  their  authority. 
The  bandit's  companions  were  excommunicated,  and 
condemned,  if  they  should  be  taken,  to  death.  Carlo- 
man  himself,  having  deceived  his  father  by  the  promise 
of  surrender,  appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  robbers 
in  Lorraine,  ravaged  the  country  around  Toul,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  (the  Vosges)  into  Burgundy. 
The  bishops  were  preparing  to  take  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  degradation  against  the  apostate  ecclesiastic  and 
unnatural  son.  To  their  amazement,  Carloman  having 
made  a  secret  appeal  to  the  Pope,  letters  from  Hadrian 
July  18, 871.  appeared,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  robber 
and  rebel  in  terms  of  unprecedented  vehemence.  Re- 
sentment for  the  disobedience  of  Charles,  in  the  seizure 
of  Lothair's  dominions,  was  almost  the  avowed  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  step.  "  Not  only,  O  king,  hast 
thou  usurped  the  realm  of  others,  but,  surpassing  the 
wild  beasts  in  cruelty,  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rage  re- 
spected thine  own  entrails,  thy  son  Carloman.  Like 
the  ostrich,  as  we  read  in  the  holy  book  of  Job,  thou 
hast  hardened  thine  heart  to  thy  son,  as  though  he  were 
not  thy  son.  Thou  hast  not  only  deprived  him  of  his 
&ther's  favor,  and  of  all  his  benefices,  but  thou  hast 

1  *'  Plurimoram  monasteriorum  pater  reputatus."  —  Ann.  Beitin. 
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banished  him  from  thy  kingdom,  and,  what  is  more 
impious,  endeavored  to  procure  hia  excommunication. 
But  Carloman  has  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
bj  the  Apostolic  authority  we  command  thee  to  refrain 
from  thy  cruelty,  and  exhort  thee,  not,  contrary  to  the 
apostle's  admonition,  to  provoke  thy  children  to  wrath. 
Restore  him  then  to  thy  favor ;  receive  him  as  thy  son 
with  parental  affection ;  reinstate  him  in  his  honors  and 
his  benefices,  at  least,  till  our  legates  arrive,  who,  by 
their  authority,  with  due  respect  to  the  honor  of  both, 
may  dispose  and  order  all  things.  Heap  not  sin  on  sin ; 
forswear  thy  usurpations,  and  thy  avarice ;  and  showing 
how  thou  hast  profited  by  correction,  seek  with  thy 
whole  heart  the  pardon  of  the  Church ;  strive  to  the 
end  lest  thou  perish  everlastingly.  The  term  of  thy 
crimes  will  be  that  of  our  rebuke,  and  by  God's  assist- 
ance thou  wilt  reach  the  end  of  thy  guilt  and  thy  pim- 
ishment." 

Hadrian  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  nobles  of 
France  and  Lorraine  to  forbid  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  Carloman ;  and  the  bishops,  prohibiting  his  ex- 
communication. But  the  clergy  of  France  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  king,  above  all  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
himself  involved  in  inevitable  strife  with  the  Pope.  If 
the  king  had  a  rebellious  son  and  subject,  supported  by 
the  Pope,  Hincmar  had  a  contumacious  nephew  and 
suffi'agan,  who  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  defied  the  au- 
thority of  his  uncle  and  metropolitan.  How  far  com- 
mon interests  had  led  to  any  secret  understanding  be- 
tween these  two  rebels  against  the  royal  and  archiepis- 
copal  authority  is  not  clear ;  but  Hincmar,  Bishop  of 
Laon,  alone  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  refused  Hincmar 
to  subscribe  to  the  act  of  degradation  against  ®'  ^**^' 
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Carloman.  Hincmar  of  Laon  must  be  made  to  pass 
rapidly  over  the  scene.  This  turbulent  nephew  of 
Archbishop  Hincmar,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
been  advanced  by  misjudging  nepotism  in  early  youth 
to  the  See  of  Laon.^  His  first  acts  were  acts  of  rebel- 
lion and  contumacy  against  the  metropolitan  authority 
of  his  uncle.  He  had  come  into  collision  on  an  affair 
of  property  with  the  temporal  power,  and  given  offence 
to  King  Charles  the  Bald.  He  was  summoned  before 
a  secular  tribunal,  deprived  of  a  rich  abbey :  even  the 
revenues  of  his  see  were  sequestered.  The  nepotism  of 
the  elder  Hincmar  woke  again,  and  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  his  lofty  Churchmanship.  He  rebuked  the 
unhallowed  conduct  of  the  king,  who  had  presumed  to 
lay  his  profane  hands  on  a  bishop,  and  to  adjudge  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  Church.  He  quoted  against  the 
king  the  irrefragable  authority  of  passages  from  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.^  Hincmar  of  Laon,  after 
an  apology  not  too  humble,  was  reinstated  in  his  abbey 
and  in  the  possession  of  his  see. 

In  the  same  year  came  another  outbreak  of  turbu- 
lence from  Hincmar  of  Laon,  the  forcible  seizure  of  a 
New  charps  fief  to  which  he  laid  claim  and  the  expulsion 
SJiff'iS.r  of  Nortman,  a  noble,  by  his  armed  men. 
The  king  took  up  his  noble's  cause ;  the  Bishop  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  before  the  altar  of  his  church. 
From  thence  he  actually  laid  his  whole  diocese  under 
an  interdict :  no  rite  of  religion  was  to  be  performed  in 
the  closed  and  silent  churches.  The  elder  Hincmar 
put  forth  his  metropolitan  power,  and  annulled  the  in- 

>  Hincmar  bitterly  reproaches  his  nephew :  "  Videlicet  quia  statim  ut  a 
patcmse  nido  educationis  fiiuitus  Episcopus  evolasti/"  —  p.  598. 

*  Passages  from  the  letters  of  Popes  Lucius  and  Stephanus.  The  docn- 
ment,  pp.  316,  333.  —  Hincmar,  Op.  ii.  p.  823. 
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terdict.^     The  clergy,  aghast,  know  not  whom  to  obey, 
for  Hincmar  of  Laon  had  appealed  to  Rome :  in  Rome 
he  had  probably  long  kept  up  secret  intelligence.     He 
turned  his  own  theologic  weapons  against  his  uncle ; 
with  passages  from  the  false  Decretals  he  limited  and 
defied  the  metropolitan  power.     The  quarrel  becomes 
more  fierce  and  obstinate.     Council  after  council  meet, 
at  Pistes  (866),  at  Gondeville  (868),  at  Attigny ;  they 
meet  in  vain.     Hincmar  of  Rheims  labors  in  prolix 
writings  to  assert  the  plenitude  of  metropolitan  author- 
ity ;  he  has  found  out  that  the  new  Decretals  are  not  so 
absolutely  above  doubt,  yet  he  dares  not  boldly  to  deny 
their  authenticity.     Hincmar  of  Laon  asserts  the  un- 
qualified supremacy  of  the  Pope :  Hincmar  of  Rheims 
asserts  that  the  statutes  of  councils  are  of  higher  author- 
ity than  the  decrees  of  Popes;  the  Pope's  Decretals 
owe  their  power  to  the  authority  of  councils.     Hincmar 
of  Laon  displays  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause :  the 
bishops  declare  against  him,  and  pronounce  the  inter- 
dict unlawfiil :  the  king  accuses  him  of  a  breach  of  his 
oath  of  allegiance.     He  appeals  to  Rome ;  he  exhibits 
letters  of  Pope  Hadrian,  summoning  him  to   Rome. 
Already  the  Pope  had  entered  into  the  con-  interference 
test;   he  had  commanded  the  excommunica- J^^ 
tion,  without  hearing  or  inquiry,  of  Nortman,  m»«»i26,871. 
the  claimant  and  possessor  of  the  disputed  fief;  he  had 
reproved  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  for  daring  to 
forbid  the  Bishop  of  Laon  to  leave  the  realm  and  go  to 
Rome.     Hincmar  of  Laon  fled  to  his  city  of  Laon. 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  now,  in  the  name  of  the  king. 


1  The  charges  of  Hincmar  of  Rbeuns  against  Hincmar  of  Laon  contain  55 
eapitnla,  or  charges,  occupying  above  200  folio  pages  in  his  works,  fh>m 
377  to  598. 
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addressed  an  expostulation  to  Pope  Hadrian;  it  was 
strong  at  once,  and  not  undignified :  "  You  have  com- 
pelled me  by  your  indecent  letters,  alike  disparaging  to 
the  royal  authority  and  unbecoming  Apostolic  moderar 
tion,  and  filled  with  outrage  and  insult,  to  reply  in  no 
very  friendly  tone.  It  is  time  that  you  should  know 
that,  although  subject  to  human  passions,  I  am  a  man, 
framed  in  the  image  of  God,  holding  through  the  grace 
of  God  the  royal  dignity  by  descent  from  my  ancestors ; 
and,  what  is  far  greater,  a  Christian,  an  orthodox  Cath- 
olic Christiaif,  instructed  from  my  youth  in  sacred  and 
profane  laws  and  letters.^  You  have  neither  legally  nor 
regularly  accused  me  of  any  pubhc  crime  before  the 
bishops,  still  less  convicted  me.  Yet  you  have  dared  to 
call  me  a  perjurer,  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  an  usurper  of  the 
estates  of  the  Church."^  He  afterwards  asserts  that 
the  Kings  of  France  are  not  the  Vicegerents  of  the  bish- 
ops, but  the  lords  of  the  realm  ;  and  appeals  to  former 
precedents  that  none  of  his  royal  ancestors  had  been  ad- 
dressed in  such  terms  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Pope. 
This  letter,  however,  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  fla- 
grant invasion  of  the  royal  rights,  the  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  in  favor  of  the  rebel  Carloman, 
which  must  have  been  still  pending,  or  at  least  not  de- 


1  On  the  literary  cultivation  of  Charles  the  Bald,  compare  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave's  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  England,  p.  273,  and  note,  p.  720. 

*  The  close  of  the  letter  is  the  most  remarkable  part.  Throughout  Hinc- 
mar  appeals  only  to  the  ancient  accredited  decretals  of  Leo,  Celestine,  Ge- 
lasius,  and  to  the  African  Councils.  He  closes  with  these  words :  "  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  whatever  is  written  from  the  Apostolic  See  according  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  ancients,  and  the  authority  of 
councils,  is  to  be  held  and  obeyed :  whatever  beyond  that  has  been  com- 
piled or  forged  is  not  only  to  be  rejected  but  refuted  also.'*  "  Quod  sicut  a 
quoquam  iiierit  compilatum  sive  confictum  non  solum  respuendum  aed  et 
redvguendum  esse  cognovimus.*'  — vol.  ii.  p.  716. 
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tennined ;  it  dwells  entirely  on  the  afiair  of  Hincmar, 
Bishop  of  Laon.  This  affair,  being  a  revolt,  as  it  were, 
against  the  MetropoUtan  power  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  seems  put  forward  by  that  prelate,  as  though 
the  crime  of  his  own  kinsman  and  the  rebellion  against 
spiritual  authority  were  the  more  heinous  offence. 

Hadrian  had  doubtless  the  sagacity  to  perceive  his 
error.  The  correspondence  between  the  king  and  the 
Pope  became  on  both  sides  more  amicable.^  Carloman 
was  abandoned,  and  to  a  tragic  fate.^  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  power  levied  against  him  by  his  a.d.  sn. 
&ther,  he  again  surrendered,  was  again  imprisoned  at 
Senlis.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  bishops,  and  degraded  from  his  clerical  orders. 
His  partisans,  however,  and  Carloman,  no  doubt,  him- 
self, rather  rejoiced  in  this  degradation,  which  opened 
again  the  path  of  secular  ambition.  He  might  aspire, 
if  not  to  the  throne,  to  a  share  in  the  dominions  of  his 
lather.  The  bishops  had,*  perhaps,  by  this  time  per- 
ceived that  this  division  of  the  royal  dominions  at  the 
death  of  each  successive  monarch  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  crown,  and,  dreading  a  contest  for  the 
throne  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  attacked 
on  every  side  by  the  pagan  Normans,  determined  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  kingdom.  Carlo- 
man  was  again  put  upon  his  trial,  and  condemned  to 

1  "  Quasi  tcunores  et  Ifesiones  vestras  pal  pare  sensimos,  has  oleo  consola^ 
tionis  per  dulcisnmum  melos  caritatis,  et  saoctffi  dilectionis  unguentum  fo* 
rere,  lenire,  et  ad  saoitatem  perducere  optamus.'*  —  Hadrian.  Epist.  ad  Car. 
Cariv.,  Labbe,  p.  987. 

*  S«e  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Doucy,  Labbe,  p.  1589, 1844.  He  was  ac< 
eosed  hy  the  king  as  a  perjured  traitor  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace; 
by  Hincmar,  as  contumacious  against  his  metropolitan.  Hincmar  reserved 
to  the  Pope  only  the  ri^t  of  appeal  given  by  the  Council  of  Sardica.  — 
Compare  Planck,  ill.  p.  1^. 
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death.  This  punishment  was  commuted  for  one  more 
barbarous.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  shut  up 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corbey.  His  partisans  contrived  to 
carry  him  oflF,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Louis 
of  Germany,  who  named  him  Abbot  of  Estemach.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  cruel  treatment. 

If  tlie  king  triumphed  over  his  rebellious  son,  so  did 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  over  his  rebellious  nephew.  Nor 
was  the  Archbishop's  nephew  more  mercifully  treated 
than  the  King's  son.  Hincmar  of  Laon  suflFered  the 
same  fate ;  he  too  was  condemned,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  eyes  like  Carloman.  The  two  rebels  against 
royal  and  metropolitan  authority  were  thus  joined  in 
the  same  barbarous  punishment.  Both  these  events, 
however,  took  place  after  the  death  of  Hadrian,  during 
the  rule  of  his  successor.  The  death  of  Hadrian  may 
have  emboldened  the  clergy  of  France  to  take  the 
affiiir  into  their  own  hands,  and  so  to  achieve  their  full 
victory. 

Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  thus,  with  different  suc- 
cess, imperiously  dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling  or 
attempting  to  rule  the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  countries 
with  a  despotic  sway,  mingling  in  the  pohtical  revolu- 
tions of  Europe,  awarding  crowns,  and  adjudging  kingly 
inheritances,  might  seem  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Gregory  VII.,  of  Innocent  III.,  of  Boniface  VHI. 
But  the  papacy  had  to  undergo  a  period  of  gloom  and 
degradation,  even  of  guilt,  before  it  emerged  again  to 
its  height  of  power. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

JOHN  Vm.    THE  SARACENS.   THE  DUKES  OF  LOWER  ITALY. 

The  pontificate  of  John  VIII.  is  the  turning  point 
in  this  gradual,  but  rapid  and  ahnost  total,  a.d.  872. 
change;  among  its  causes  were  the  extinction  of  the 
imperial  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and  the  fre- 
quent transference  of  the  empire  from  one  line  of  sover- 
dgns  to  another ;  with  the  growth  of  the  formidable 
dukes  and  counts  in  Italy,  which  overshadowed  the 
papal  power,  and  reduced  the  Pope  himself  to  the  slave 
or  the  victim  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  The 
Pope  was  elected,  deposed,  imprisoned,  murdered.  In 
the  wild  turbulence  of  the  times  not  merely  the  rever- 
ence but  the  sanctity  of  his  character  disappeared.  He 
sank  to  the  common  level  of  mortals ;  and  the  head  of 
Christendom  was  as  fierce  and  licentious  as  the  petty 
princes  who  surrounded  him,  out  of  whose  stock  he 
sprang,  and  whose  habits  he  did  not  break  off  when 
raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

John  VIII.,  however,  still  stood  on  the  vantage 
ground  occupied  by  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian  II.  He 
was  a  Roman  by  birth.  He  signalized  his  pontificate 
by  an  act  even  more  imposing  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  nomination  to  the  empire,  which  his  lan- 
guage represented  rather  as  a  grant  from  the  papal 
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authority  than  as  an  hereditary  dignity  ;  it  was  a  direct 
gift  from  heaven,  conveyed  at  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
Already  there  appear  indications  of  a  French  and 
German  interest  contending  for  the  papal  influence, 
which  grows  into  more  and  more  decided  faction,  till 
the  Carlovingian  empire  is  united,  soon  to  be  dissolved 
for  ever,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Fat.  John  VIII. 
Aug.  876.  adopted  the  dangerous  policy  of  a  partial  ad- 
herence to  France.  The  Emperor  Louis,  the  son  ot 
Lothair,  had  died  without  male  issue.  Charles  the 
Bald  was  never  wanting  in  boldness  and  activity  to 
advance  his  claims,  just  or  unjust,  to  an  increase  of 
dominion.  He  marched  hastily  into  Italy ;  his  nobles 
crowded  to  his  standard.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
of  Germany  the  elder  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest,  or 
was  bribed  to  permit,  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  The 
Pope  hastened  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles. 
Dec.  17, 875.  An  Empcror  with  a  title  so  questionable  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  author  of  the 
gift.  "  We  have  elected,"  writes  John  VIII.,  "  and 
approved,  with  the  consent  of  our  brothers  the  other 
bishops,  of  the  ministers  of  the  holy  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  King 
Charles,  Emperor  of  the  West."  In  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  coimts  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  forbids  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  their  king  in  the  assertion  of  his 
rightfiil  title  to  the  empire,  or  to  invade  the  territori^ 
of  Charles,  the  Pope  describes  the  march  of  Charles  as 
almost  miraculous,  and  intimates  throughout  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Church,  in  which  resided  the  divine 
power  of  bestowing  the  empire.^  No  later  Pope  held 
more  immeasured  language  —  "  How  do  we  discharge 

^  "  Sibi  divinitus  ....  ooUatnm.*'  — Epist  cccxvii. 
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our  ftmctaons  as  vicegerents  of  Christ  in  his  Church  if 
we  do  not  strive  for  Christ  against  the  insolence  of 
princes  ?  "  ^  He  speaks  of  "  our  son  Louis,  Feb.  87«. 
your  glorious  king,  if  he  be  a  son  who  has  always  been 
disobedient  to  our  holy  predecessors,  if  glorious  who  has 
waged  unhallowed  wars  against  Christians ;  *  bella  ger- 
ens  nullos  habitura  triumphos ; '  if  a  king,  who  cannot 
govern  himself."  ^  The  Bavarian  bishops  are  threat- 
ened widi  instant  excommunication  if  they  refuse  to 
concur  with  the  legates  of  John  in  preventing  the  war 
by  mild  or  by  threatening  means.  Another  letter  to 
the  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  title  of  Louis  is  still 
more  violent ;  he  treats  them  as  Iscariots,  as  followers 
of  the  firatricide  Cain.  "  They  murmur  not  against 
Charles,  but  against  God,  the  giver  of  crowns."®  But 
the  historians  are  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  price 
which  Charies  was  compelled  to  pay  for  his  imperial 
crown.  He  bought  the  Pope,  he  bought  the  senators 
of  Rome  ;  he  bought,  if  we  might  venture  to  take  the 
words  to  the  letter,  St.  Peter  himself.* 

The  imperial  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  short 
and  inglorious.     His  brother  and  rival,  Louis  a.d.  878. 
of  Germany,  died  during  the  next  year,  but  left  his 
kingdoms  and  his  title  to  the  Empire  to  his  three  sons. 
War  broke  out;  Charles  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat 

1  "  Ubi  wt  qtiiesuinuB,  quod  vicem  Christi  in  ecclesift  ftmgimur,  si  pro 

Christo  contra  ineolentiam  principum *'— -Apnd  Labbe,  sub  ann. 

Tbe  whole  letter  is  remarkable. 

'  Epist.  cccxviii. 

*  "  Neque  enim  contra  Carolum  est  murmur  vestrnm,  sed  contra  Domi- 
mam  ci^jas  est  regDom,  et  cui  volnerit  ipse  dabo  illud."  —  Ibid. 

*  AnnaL  Bextin.  ad  ann.  876.  **  Beato  Petro  multa  et  pretiosa  munera 
oflerens  in  Imperatorem  unctus  et  coronatus  est  .  .  Imperatoris  nomen  a 
pncMile  eedis  Apostolice  Jobanne,  ingenti  pretio  emenit.**  Ann.  Met.  877. 
^  Omnem  senatum  populi  Romani,  more  Jugurthino  comipit,  sibique  socia- 
vii.»'  —  Ann.  Fulden. 
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on  the  Rhine  by  Louis  of  Saxony.  After  his  second 
descent  into  Italy,  where  Pope  John  met  him  at  Pavia, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  his  retreat  by  the 
Oct.  6,877.  forces  of  Carloman,  King  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  on  the  road,  in  a  small  hamlet  in  the  Alps.  As 
his  physician  was  a  Jew,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  was  poisoned ;  though  the  Jews  educated  in  the 
Arabian  universities  of  Spain,  were  no  doubt  more 
advanced  in  medical  science  than  any  others  in  Europe. 
John  VIII.,  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Danger  from  ^^^^9  might  rcpcut  of  having  yielded  to  the 
theSamcena.  temptation  of  bcstowiug  the  imperial  crown 
on  an  obsequious  but  remote  sovereign,  who  could  so  ill 
discharge  his  office  of  Protector  of  the  Roman  See. 
But  where  could  he  have  looked  for  a  more  powerful 
protector  against  the  formidable  enemies  which  were 
environing  the  capital  of  Christendom  on  every  side, 
the  Saracens,  and  the  no  less  dangerous  Christian  petty 
princes  of  Italy  ?  The  whole  pontificate  of  John  VIII. 
was  a  long,  if  at  times  interrupted,  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion lest  Rome  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  unbe- 
liever. The  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis  had  been 
almost  a  continual  warfare  against  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Italy. 
He  had  successfully  repelled  their  progress,  but  at  the 
death  of  Louis  Rome  was  again  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Mohanmiedan  city.  The  Pope  wrote  letter  afler 
letter  in  the  most  urgent  and  feeling  language  to 
Charles  the  Bald  soon  after  he  had  invested  him  with 
the  empire.^  "  If  all  the  trees  in  the  forest,"  such  is 
the  style  of  the  Pope,  "  were  turned  into  tongues,  they 
could  not  describe  the  ravages  of  these  impious  pagans ; 

^  Ad  Carol.  Calv,  Imper.  apad  Bouquet,  p.  471. 
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the  devout  people  of  God  is  destroyed  by  a  continual 
slaughter :  he  who  escapes  the  fire  and  the  sword  is 
carried  as  a  captive  into  exile.  Cities,  castles,  and 
villages  are  utterly  wasted,  and  without  an  inhabitant. 
The  bishops  are  wandering  about  in  beggary,  or  fly  to 
Rome  as  the  only  place  of  refuge."  The  well-known 
story,  whether  false  or  true,  by  the  beUef  which  it  ob- 
tained, shows  the  deadly  hatred  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Moslemin,  and  the  horrors  of  the  war.  Sa- 
lerno was  besieged  by  the  Saracens  (this  was  at  an 
earlier  period,  about  the  accession  of  John  VIII.)  :  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  city  by  Count  Guaifer  probably 
retarded  at  that  time  their  career  of  conquest.  The 
Saracen  general,  or  king  as  he  is  called,  is  said  to  have 
violated  a  number  of  Christian  nuns  on  the  altar  in  the 
church  of  St.  Fortunatus.  While  in  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  guilt  to  one  of  them  he  was  crushed  by  a  huge 
beam,  which  fell  or  was  skilfiiUy  detached  from  the 
wall.  The  maiden  escaped  unhurt.^  The  usual  ap- 
pellation of  the  Saracens  by  the  Pope  is  Hagarenes, 
8<ms  of  fornication  and  wrath.  In  a  passage  in  a  later 
letter  to  Count  Boso,  the  Pope  describes  the  Saracens 
as  an  army  of  locusts,  turning  the  whole  land  into  a 
wilderness :  extensive  regions  were  so  desolate  as  to  be 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.^  The  most  terrible  intel- 
ligence of  all  is  that  an  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships,  fifteen  of  which  carried  cavalry,  was  in  prepara- 
tion to  attack  and  conquer  Rome.  "  Consider,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  what  a  vast  and  unparalleled^  evil  this 
would  be  ;  the  loss  of  that  city  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
worid,  the  peril  of  Christianity  itself."  In  another 
pressing  letter  to  Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  "  All  Cam- 

^  Anon^rm.  Salem.  *  e.  g.  Epifit.  xxxyuL  *  Incomparabile  I 
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pania  is  a  desert ;  the  Hagarenes  have  crossed  the 
Tiber,  and  are  wasting  the  suburban  district;  they 
destroy  all  churches  and  shrines  ;  massacre  the  monks 
and  clergy."  1  Somewhat  later  he  alludes  to  the  starva- 
tion of  Rome ;  some  of  the  senate  were  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  hunger.^  All  this  time,  bitterly  com- 
plains the  Pope,  the  Christians,  instead  of  flying  to 
the  rehef  of  the  Roman  see,  were  engaged  in  unnatu- 
ral wars  against  each  other ;  wars  in  which  John  forgets 
his  own  concern. 

Yet,  if  possible,  even  more  formidable  than  the  infidels 
were  the  petty  Christian  princes  of  Italy.  "  The  canker- 
NoT.  16  876.  '^orDi  ®^^  what  the  locust  has  left."  These 
toe^'ft^SS  ^  appear  to  have  been  the  inferior  nobles,  the 
torritory.  marquiscs  (marchiones)  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome.  The  more  powerful  princes  seized  likewise 
every  opportunity  of  confusion  to  enrich  themselves  or 
to  enlarge  their  dominions.  "  Those,"  writes  Pope 
John  to  the  Emperor,  "  who  are  not  unknown  to  you, 
trample  dbwn  all  our  rights  in  the  Roman  territory, 
seize  all  that  the  Saracens  have  spared  ;  so  that  there 
is  not  a  single  herd  of  cattle  in  all  our  domain,  nor  a 
single  human  being  to  commiserate  or  lament  the  deso- 
lation." ^  In  many  parts  of  Italy  had  gradually  arisen 
independent  dukedoms ;  and  none  of  these  appear  to 
have  felt  any  religious  respect  for  the  Pope,  some  not 
for  Christianity.  They  were  ready  on  every  occasion 
to  assail  and  plunder  the  city  itself:  for  which  they 
were  sometimes  punished,  when  the  imperial  power 
was   strong ;    more  often   they  defied  its  impotence. 

1  He  entreats  the  Empress  Richildis  to  influence  her  husband  to  protect 
him;  his  whole  reofan  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  — Epist 

*  Epist.  xlv.  *  Epist.  XXX. 
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A  Transalpine  Emperor  was  too  distant  to  maintain 
awe  for  any  long  time.  In  the  South  were  the  old 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  the  Duke 
of  Naples,  who  owned  a  kind  of  remote  fealty  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  the  Princes  of  Capua,  Salerno,  and 
Amalfi.  On  the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pope  Nio- 
olas,  Lambert  of  Spoleto  had  occupied  and  pillaged 
Rome,^  respecting  neither  monastery  nor  church,  and 
carrying  off  a  great  number  of  young  females  of  the 
highest  rank.^  Adelgis,  the  Duke  of  Benevento,  had 
dared  to  seize  in  that  city  the  sacred  person  of  the 
Emperor  Louis.^  The  Emperor  had  fled  with  his  wife 
and  a  few  soldiers  to  a  lofty  tower,  in  which  he  was 
besieged,  and  glad  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation.* 
He  was  only  permitted  to  leave  the  city  after  he  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  Adelgis  —  an  oath  in  which  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his  attendants  were  comr 
pelled  to  join  —  that  he  would  neither  in  his  own  per- 

1  The  cftOM  of  this  msarrection  was  the  rapacity  of  the  Empress  Ingel- 
berga  and  the  craelty  of  the  French  soldiery  with  her.  —  Anastas.  in  ViL 
Hadrian. 

*  At  a  later  period,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Pope  John  VIII.,  the  same 
Lambert  had  demanded  the  chief  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  as  hostages.  —  Ann.  Bertin. ;  Ann.  Fuldens.  sub  ann.  871 ;  Mura- 
tori,  ^Vnn.  d'ltalia,  ibid. 

'  Erchempert  assigns  two  reasons  why  God  permitted  this  humiliation  of 
Louis :  because  he  had  insulted  Pope  Nicolas,  and  spared  two  Saracen 
kings,  whom  he  might  have  put  to  death  as  Saul  did  Agag.  —  Apud  Pertz, 

^  ^fhe  popular  verses  current  at  the  time  show  the  profound  impression 
tede  by  this  act  of  treason  against  the  imperial  majesty.  It  is  a  curious 
transition  specimen  of  Italo-Latin :  — 

*'  Audlte  CHDiMfl  fines  terra,  horrore  cum  tristitia, 
Qaal«  ioelaa  fbit  fltotum  Benevento  Givitas, 
Lhadovtcnm  oomprendemnt  lancto  pic  Angusto.'* 

The  descent  of  the  Saracens  in  great  force  was  thought  a  providential  vis- 
itation for  the  crime  of  the  Beneventans. 
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son  nor  by  any  other  revenge  this  act  of  insolent  rebel- 
lion. No  sooner,  however,  had  Louis  reached  Ravenna 
in  safety  than  he  sent  to  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from 
his  oath.  Hadrian  II.,  then  Pope,  began  to  assert  that 
dangerous  privilege  of  absolution  from  solemn  and  re- 
corded oaths.^  The  two  Lamberts  of  Spoleto  were 
accused  of  conniving  at,  if  not  consenting  to,  this  dar- 
ing exploit. 

The  Duke  of  Naples,  the  Greek  Emperor's  subject, 
acted  altogether  as  an  independent  prince.  Sergius, 
who  had  succeeded  his  fether  in  the  Neapolitan  duke- 
dom, was  accused  of  secret  and  friendly  intelligence 
with  the  Saracens ;  of  supplying  their  piratical  fleets 
with  provisions,  and  thus  purchasing  security  for  his 
own  dominions  by  sacrificing  the  rest  of  Southern  Italy. 
His  uncle,  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples  (the  high 
families  of  Italy  now,  as  well  as  of  the  Franks,  aspired 
to  ecclesiastical  dignities),  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  reproved  him  for  this  alliance  with  the 
Unbeliever.  Sergius,  once  imprisoned,  afterwards  drove 
his  uncle,  the  bishop,  into  exile.  After  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Louis,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  Pope,  John  VIII.,  was  more  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  breaking  this  unhallowed  league  between  the 
so-called  Christian  and  the  Saracen.  He  tried  in  vain 
anathema  and  excommunication.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  with  the  two 
Lamberts,  Dukes  of  Spoleto,  who  had  received  orders 
from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  to  assist  him.* 
Guaifer,  Prince  of  Salerno ;  Palear,  Prefect  of  Amalfi  ; 
and  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  were  also  on  too  friendly 

^  Liutprand.  —  Regino,  lib.  ii. 

*  Erchempert    Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  A.D.  877. 
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terms  vrith  the  Saracens.^  In  a  conflict  between  the 
two  armies,  twenty-two  Neapolitans  were  taken  and 
beheaded,  as  under  the  papal  anathema,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope.*^  A  second  Athanasius,  the  ^thanasius 
brother  of  Duke  Sergius,  had  succeeded  to  of^NaSiM?*^* 
his  uncle  as  Bishop  of  Naples.  He  was  a  ^■^*  ^^' 
man  of  lawless  and  unmeasured  ambition,  but*  with 
specious  cunning  sacrificed,  as  it  seemed,  all  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  blood  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Christianity.  He  organized  a  formidable  party  in  Na- 
ples, seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  the  duke,  and 
sent  him  blinded  to  Rome,  where  he  died  shortly  after 
in  misery  and  disgrace.^  The  Bishop  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  dukedom  ;  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical offices  met  in  his  person  as  they  had  at  Capua  in 
die  Bishop  Landulf.  The  Pope,  John  VIII.,  highly 
approved  of  this  usurpation,  commended  Athanasius 
because  he  had  overthrown  the  new  Holofemes,  and 
had  not  spared  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  not.  877. 
Pope  betrayed  his  inward  triumph  that  a  churchman 
had  thus  assumed  the  secular  authority :    he  wrote  to 

^  Bt  the  assistance  of  Erchempert  we  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
race  of  lawless,  independent  princes.  The  busiest  and  not  least  lawless 
were  the  Bishops  (in  general  of  the  ruling  family)  Landulf  of  Capua  and 
Athanasius  of  Naples.  Of  these,  Landulf,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Lando, 
Prince  of  Capua,  became  Bishop  of  Capua.  Erchempert  insinuates  against 
him  the  womt  vices  —  and  he  hated  monks !  — P.  251.  Yet  John  consented 
to  his  episcopate,  **  Pandenulfus  Landenulphum  germanum  suum  conjugatum 
dericnm  fedt  episcopum,  mittensque  Komam  Johanni  Papse  episcopum 
fieri  cxposcit,  a  quo  et  exauditus  est."  —  lb.  256.  Athanasius  is  briefly  de- 
scribed: "  Episcopus  et  magister  militum." 

*  **"  Octavo  die  anathematis  xxii.  Neapolites  milites  apprehensos  decoUari 
lecit:  sic  enim  monuerat  Papa." — Erchempert,  89. 

*  The  fiilh  letter  of  John  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  Athanasms  soon 
after  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric.  He  there  threatens  Sergius  with  an 
irrepealable  anathema  (non  dissolvendum).  —  Labbe,  Condi,  ix.  p.  5.  '*  Et 
Romam  mittitur  soffossis  oculis."  —  Erchempert. 
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the  people  of  Naples  confirming  the  title  of  Atha- 
nasius,  and  declared  that  divine  inspiration  most  have 
guided  them  in  the  wise  choice  of  such  a  ruler.^ 

But  the  bishop-duke  did  not  scruple  to  return  to  the 
unhallowed  policy  of  his  brother.  He  entered  into  a 
new  league  with  the  Saracens,  gave  them  quarters,  and, 
A.D.  877t  actually  uniting  his  troops  with  theirs,  defeated 
the  forces  of  Benevento,  Capua,  and  Salerno,  and 
opened  a  free  passage  for  their  incursions  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  It  was  this  danger  which  caused  so  much 
alarm  to  Pope  John,  and  called  forth  such  loud  and 
urgent  clamors  for  aid  from  the  Transalpine  powers.^ 
The  united  troops  of  the  Christian  bishop  and  the 
Saracens  devastated  the  whole  region,  plundering  con- 
vents and  churches,  desolating  "  towns,  villages,  cities, 
hills,  mountains,  and  islands."  Even  the  £mious  and 
holy  monasteries  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Vincent  did 
not  escape.^ 

All  hopes  of  succor  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Bald,  had  been  frustrated  by  his  retreat  from  Lombardy, 
and  his  death.  The  Pope,  who  had  gone  to  meet  him 
at  Vercelli,  and  had  held  a  council  at  Ravenna,  returned 
only  to  submit  to  an  ignominious  tribute  to  the  Sara- 
cens. In  vain  he  launched  his  anathemas :  while  they 
struck  with  terror  remoter  parts  of  Christendom,  they 

>  Ad  pop.  Napolit.    Compare  also  EpUt.  xlv. 

*  John  hoped  to  obtain  assistance  flrom  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil,  against 
his  mb/ectj  as  well  as  against  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  fleet  was  in  those 
seas;  he  begged  him  to  send  ten  large  vessels  (achelandra)  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  —  Epist.  xlvi.  This  is  urged  to  excuse  the  weakness  of  John 
in  consenting  to  the  patriarchate  of  Photius.  —  See  above,  page  36. 

*  Joan.  Epist.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  In  one  of  the  expeditions  of  PandenulfUs,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Capua,  who  joined  the  Neapolitans  and  Saracens,  the 
monk,  the  writer  of  the  history  of  the  Lombard  princes,  was  taken,  stripped 
of  all  he  had,  and  carried  away  captive. 
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treated   with  contempt  by  these  lawless  chief- 


tains.^ 

The  Imperial  crown  was  again  vacant,  and  claimed 
by  the  conflicting  houses  of  Frsnoe  and  Germany .^ 
But  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Italy.  Probably  as  partisans  of 
the  German,  and  to  compel  the  Pope  to  abandoil  the 
interest  of  the  French  line,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
unshaken  fidelity,  Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  that  anti- 
Christ,  as  the  Pope  described  him,*  with  his  Apru  28, 878. 
adulterous  sister,  Richildis,  and  his  accomplice,  the 
treacherous  Adelbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head 
of  an  irresistible  force,  entered  Rome,  seized  and  con- 
fined the  Pope,  and  endeavored  to  starve  him  into  con- 
cession, and  compelled  the  clergy  and  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Carloman,  as  King  of 
Italy.  For  thirty  days  the  religious  services  were  in- 
terrupted ;  not  a  single  lamp  burned  on  the  altars.* 

Ko  sooner  had  they  retired  than  the  Pope  caused  all 


i  Epist.  xUt.  Docibilis,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  had  surrendered  a  fortress,  on 
whidi,  it  was  said,  depended  the  safetj  of  Rome. 

*  From  the  battle  of  Fontanet  and  the  treaty  of  Verdnn  took  place  the 
fina]  separation  between  France  and  Germany.  Charles  the  Bald  took  his 
oath  in  Roman,  Loois  in  German.  The  Roman  and  the  Teatonic  had  be- 
gan their  antaf^onlsm.  —  See  Palgrave,  p.  66. 

*  Epiitt  Ix.  There  are  two  letters  to  Lambert  (Ixii.  and  Ixili.),  A'om  the 
latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  the  Pope  with  great  disrespect, 
and  to  have  assumed  some  control  over  the  Legations  (Ann.  Fulden.  sub 
ann. ;  see  also  Ixxxii.).  The  Pope  disguises  this,  and  accuses  Lambert 
himself  of  aspiring  to  the  empire.  He  had  before  charged  him  with  a  de- 
sign of  permanently  occupying  the  territory  of  St  Peter  and  the  Holy  City; 
of  haying  sent  an  embassy  to  Sorrento  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Sa- 
racens, and  to  invite  a  reinforcement  of  their  troops.  —  Epist.  ad  ConciL 
Tree  xc 

*  The  clearest  description  of  this  is  in  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, to  Count  Berengarius,  the  Empress  Ingelberga,  and  to  Louis  the 
Stammerer.  —  Ixxxiv.  vii. 
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the  sacred  treasures  to  be  conveyed  from  St.  Peter's  to 
the  Lateran,  covered  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  with  sack- 
cloth, closed  the  doors,  and  refiised  to  permit  the  pil- 
grims from  distant  lands  to  approach  the  shrine.  He 
then  fled  to  Ostia,  and  embarked  for  France. 

When  he  reached  the  shores  of  Provence,  John  VIII, 
John  vin.  ^^^^  himself  in  another  world.  Instead  of  tur- 
inFrmncc.  bulcnt  and  lawless  enemies  (such  were  the 
Counts  and  Dukes  of  Italy),  whose  rapacity  or  ani- 
mosity paid  no  respect  to  sacred  thin^,  and  treated  the 
Pope  Uke  an  ordinary  mortal,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  might  seem  to  throw  itself  humbly  at  his  feet. 
He  was  received  at  Aries  by  Boso,  Duke  of  Lombardy, 
May  11, 878.  master,  likewise  shortly  to  become  King  of 
Provence,^  and  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  Empire. 
Boso,  after  having  poisoned  his  first  wife,  had  married, 
it  was  said  by  force,  Ermengard,^  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor,  Louis  H.  Wherever  the  Pontiff  went  he 
August.  was  received  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
Trojea.  summoucd  a  council  to  be  held  at  Troyes. 
Louis  the  Stammerer,  King  of  France ;  the  three  kings, 
the  sons  of  Louis  of  Germany,  were  cited  to  appear. 
Louis  alone  obeyed  the  mandate. 

No  Pope  was  more  prodigal  of  exconmiunication  than 
John  VIII.  Of  his  letters,  above  300,  it  is  remark- 
able how  large  a  proportion  threaten,  inflict,  or  at  least 
allude  to  this  last  exercise  of  sacerdotal  power .^     The 

i  On  the  advancement  of  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Provence,  see  Boach^, 
Hist  de  Provence,  pp.  738,  769;  Palgrave,  note  744.  The  Pope's  first  act 
was  to  erect  Aries  into  a  metropolitan  see,  and  to  grant  the  pallium  to  the 
Bishop  Rostagne;  afterwards  he  appointed  him  Legate,  with  full  powers. — 
Epist  xc.  et  seqq. 

*  Ermengard  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  —  Epist.  cxvii. 

>  The  wiser  Nicolas  had  warned  bishops  against  too  frequent  use  of  this 
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Council  of  Troyes  opened  with  the  recital  and  confir- 
mation of  the  papal  anathema  against  Adelbert  of  Tus- 
cany and  Lambert  of  Spoleto.  The  anathema  was 
ratified  with  one  voice  by  the  assembled  bishops,  and 
commanded  to  be  published  in  all  their  churches,  and 
in  those  of  their  sufiragans.  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  afterwards  Pope,  the 
head,  it  seems,  of  the  German  faction,  was  involved 
with  all  liis  accompUces  in  one  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, degraded,  and  anathematized.  The  obsequious 
episcopal  senate  echoed  each  anathema  with  perfect  con- 
cord. Another  broad  and  sweeping  excommunication 
comprehended  all  persons  who  should  in  any  way  usurp 
the  property  of  the  Church  ;  they  were  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and,  if  they  persisted  in 
not  making  restitution,  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 
The  Pope  did  not  scruple,  of  his  own  authority  and  that 
of  the  council,  to  make  an  addition  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Transalpine  realm.  He  found  the  Teutonic 
code  imperfect,  as  containing  no  statute  against  sacri- 
lege; he  caused  to  be  inserted  that  in  the  Justinian 
code,  mitigating  the  fine  ft'om  five  pounds  of  pure  gold 
to  thirty  pounds  of  tried  silver.  In  return  for  this 
hnmble  resignation  of  his  authority,  John  VIII.  con- 
descended to  crown  Louis  the  Stammerer  King  Sept.  7, 878. 
of  France ;  his  queen  was  excluded  from  that  honor,  on 
account  of  some  irregularity  in  her  marriage.  He  ren- 
dered, moreover,  to  Louis  the  service  of  ex^ommimica- 
ting  some  of  his  enemies,  especially  Bemhard,  Marquis 
of  Languedoc.  The  execution  of  this  act  was  confided 
to  another  Bemhard,  of  Provence,  who  was  to  be  r^- 

predons  weapon :  "  Non  temere  ad  excommtinicationes  procedant  .  .  .  ne 
anctoritas  episcopalls  vilescat'*  —  Labbe,  viii.  562. 
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warded  out  of  the  confiscation.  Nothing  was  too  lofty 
to  defy,  nothing  too  mean  to  escape,  the  fulminations  of 
John.  He  will  soon  appear  anathematizing  the  three 
great  Archbishops  of  Italy  —  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Naples :  ^  he  launched  an  excommunication,  addressed 
to  all  Christians,  against  some  thieves  who  had  stolen 
his  horses,  and  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  St.  Peter, 
when  John  was  on  his  way  to  Troyes.^ 

The  indefatigable  Pope  returned  over  the  Alps  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin,  and  Pavia  ;  but  of  all  whom  he 
had  so  commandingly  exhorted,  and  so  earnestly  im- 
plored to  march  for  his  protection  against  the  Saracens, 
and  no  doubt  against  his  Italian  enemies,  none  obeyed 
but  Duke  Boso  o[  Provence.^  For  this  extraordinary 
mark  of  fidelity  the  Pope  showed  extraordinary  grati- 
tude; he  declared  him,  as  Duke  of  Lombardy,  his 
adopted  son.  Since  the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
Carloman,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Duke  Boso, 
the  Pope  was  thus  bound  in  closer  aUiance  with  the 
house  of  France.  The  ambition  of  Count  Boso  aspired, 
after  the  death  of  Carloman,  King  of  Italy,  to  the  Em- 
A.D.  879.  pire.  The  death  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
the  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
France,  thwarted  in  one  way  the  policy  of  the  pontiff; 
in  another,  seemed  to  encourage  his  ambition,  at  least 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  mitigate,  his  animosity  to  the 


>  Epist.  cxxvdii.,  Milan,  May  1,  879;  cclxxviii.,  RaTenna;  cclxx.,  Na- 
ples. 

*  Epist.  xcvii.    In  the  Council  of  Trojes,  which  closed  Sept.  878,  the 
episcopal  dignity  was  asserted  by  a  decree  that  all  the  public  authorities 
should  pay  the  bishop  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  —  not  sit  in  his  presenoe 
till  leave  was  granted;  and  this  assertion  was. likewise  guarded  by  exoom 
munication.  —  Labbe,  Concil.  p.  314. 

*  John,  Epist.  cxix. ;  Labbe,  p.  89. 
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German  Carlovingians.  He  wrote  to  Charles  the  Fat,^ 
the  King  of  Swabia,  hereafter  to  be  Emperor,  to  warn 
him,  under  peril  of  excommunication,  against  any  inva- 
sion on  the  dominions  of  Boso,  his  adopted  son.^  This 
was  to  close  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the  Germans,  to 
keep  them  beyond  the  Alps.  If  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  John  to  erect  a  firm,  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  alliance  with,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  pa- 
pacy against  the  Saracen  and  the  lawless  southern 
dukes,  his  object  might,  perhaps,  justify  this  usui'pation 
of  authority.  But  his  sole  design  was  to  obtain  a  king- 
dom for  his  adopted  son.  He  attempted  to  summon  a 
council  at  Pavia,  as  obsequious  as  that  which  had  met 
at  Troyes.*  In  tone,  partly  of  persuasion,  partly  of 
menace,  he  cited  Anspert,  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  Be- 
rengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bishops  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  Reggio,  and  Mod^ia.  Four  times  was  An- 
spert summoned,  twice  at  least  excommunicated,  and 
threatened  with  the  utmost  power  of  the  Ro-  Kxcommoni- 
man  See.*  By  this  excommunication  of  An-  ?,^hbi«hop 
spert  he  would  establish  his  despotic  authority  °^  ^**°- 
over  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy.  But  Anspert  and  the 
Italian  Prelates  and  Counts  paid  not  the  least  respect 
to  the  papal  summons  or  the  papal  excommunication : 
they  neither  appeared  at  Pavia,  nor,  in  obedience  to  a 
later  summons,  at  Rome.^     In  Provence  the  adopted 

I  Charles  the  Fat  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Louis  the  Germanic 

*  Epist.  ccxi.  et  seqq. 

'  Epist.  cxxri.  cxxviii. 

*  The  Pope  afterwards  invested  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  in  legatine  author- 
stji  with  fall  power  of  excommunication ;  he  interfered  in  the  appointment 
of  AtvptrVn  successor,  degraded  a  bishop  consecrated  by  Anspert,  and 
named  another  in  his  place.  To  the  death  of  Anspert,  John  considered 
him  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

*  f^Mst  clzxxi.  dxxxii. 
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son  of  the  Pope  met  with  better  success  among  the 
clergy.  A  synod  of  ecclesiastics  met  at  a  place  called 
Montaille,  in  the  territory  of  Vienne,  and  assimied  the 
right  of  founding  a  new  kingdom,  of  disregarding  the 
Boso  king  of  eights  of  the  SOUS  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and 
Proveooe.  ^f  investing  Boso  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Provence  and  of  Aries.  The  influence  of  the  Pope 
had  no  doubt  great  weight  with  the  Bishops  of  this 
Council.  Boso  is  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for 
his  elevation  by  the  promise  of  wealthy  abbeys  to  be 
attached,  by  royal  and  papal  authority,  to  the  Episcopal 
Sees.^  The  Council  consisted  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  of  the  Tarantaise,  and  of  Aix,  with 
seventeen  suffragan  Bishops.  Of  their  sole  authority, 
though  with  some  tacit  consent  of  the  nobleS,  compelled 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their 
churches,  and  acting  at  least  with  the  implied  assertion 
of  divine  commission,^  they  elect  the  King,  but  do  not 
define  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  his  kingdom.  In 
their  address  they  strongly  impress  on  Boso  his  royal 
duties,  especially  regard  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church.  Boso  received  the  gift  with  profound  hu- 
mility ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  crown 
from  their  good-will  alone,  and  promised  the  fullest  obe- 
dience to  God's  inspired  priests.^  Thus  Councils  had 
become  Diets  or  Parliaments,  awarded  and  carved  out 
kingdoms.  The  nobles  of  Provence  make  neither  pro- 
test nor  remonstrance. 


>  Labbe,  Concil.    Aries  signs  as  Episcoptis;  bat  he  had  ahready  received 
the  palliuin  from  John.  —  Epist  xcii.  et  seq. 

*  "  Nostri  Dei,  per  safiragia  sanctorom  .  .  .  Christo  prsdaoe/* 

*  Apad  Labbe,  Concii.  ix.  p.  833. 
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Pope  John  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fat.  Charles  had  marched 
with  a  preponderating  force  into  Italy ;  John  had  met 
him  at  Ravenna,  reluctant  but  obedient.^  Though 
Charles  was  of  the  German  line,  the  Pope  yielded,  yet 
he  yielded  with  haughfy  condescension.  "  We  have 
called  you  by  the  authority  of  our  letters,  for  the  ad- 
vantage and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  to  the  Imperial 
Sovereignty."  The  Pope  enjoins  him  before  his  arrival 
in  Rome  to  send  some  of  his  chief  officers  to  ratify,  in 
his  name,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  See.  He 
acknowledges  the  Emperor's  power  of  making  ordi- 
nances concerning  the  territory  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
is  bound  to  protect  against  the  Saracens  and  evil-minded 
Christians :  "  The  Church  must  suffer  no  diminution, 
but  rather  be  augmented  in  her  rights  and  posses- 
aions.    ^ 

Charles  the  Fat,  crowned  Emperor,^  by  degrees  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  dominions  of  Charlemagne. 
For  a  few  years  the  Empire  of  the  West  displayed  its 
ancient  unity.  The  kingdom  of  Aries  stood  alone  in 
precarious  independence.  But  though  he  received  at 
Rome  the  Imperial  Crown,  the  Emperor  could  afford 
no  efficient  protection  against  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Pope,  who  was  founding  kingdoms  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  was  again  interfering  in  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels 
of  Constantinople,  alternately  absolving  and  excommu- 
nicating the  Patriarch  Photius,  confirming  or  annulling 
the  so-called  general  Council  of  Constantinople,  was 

1  Aug.  879,  Hincmar  Anna!. 

'  Epbt.  ccxvi.  ccxvii. 

>  Coronatioii  of  Gharies,  Christinas  880,  or  early  in  881.  See  Moratori, 
mb  ann. ;  Jaff6,  Feb.,  March,  881.  The  western  empire  of  Charles  was 
properljr  only  from  884  to  887. 

▼OL.  IIL  7 
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trembling  within  the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens,  and  in  vain  heaping  interdict  on  interdict, 
not  merely  on  the  secular  princes,  but  against  an  eccle- 
siastic, a  more  dangerous  enemy. 

Athanasius,  the  Duke-Bishop  of  Naples,  still  main- 
tained in  secret  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross.^  The  Pope  visited  Naples,^  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  join  the  other  Dukes  in  a  general 
defensive  league  against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  offered  large  sums  of  money,  which 
Athanasius  received  with  unscrupulous  avidity,  and 
pledged  himself  to  break  off  his  wicked  alliance.  But 
the  perfidious  Prelate  not  merely  kept  up  his  amicable 
relations  with  the  Saracens,  he  punctually  received  his 
share  of  the  booty  made  during  their  ravages.^  The 
Pope,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  the  sen- 
Aprii  8, 881.  tence  of  excommimication ;  he  declared  Atha- 
nasius suspended  from  his  office,  and  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church.*  It  was  not  till  a  year 
after  that  Athanasius  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield,  to 
the  terrors  of  the  sentence.  He  sent  a  deacon  to 
Rome  to  assure  the  Pope  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
infidel  allies.  But  the  mistrustful  Pope  demanded,  be- 
fore he  would  grant  the  absolution  which  he  sought, 
some  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  sincerity.  He 
required  that  Athanasius  should  commit  himself  with 
his  old  allies,  by  an  act  of  signal  perfidiousness  and 
cruelty ;  that  he  should  seize  the  chief  of  the  Moham- 
medans, send  them  to  Rome,  and  massacre  the  rest  in 

^  Athanasius  stood  by  no  means  alone.    See  the  excommnnicatioii  of  the 
people  of  Araalfi  for  the  same  cause.  —  Epist  ccxxv.  and  ocidii. 

•  Epist  cclxvii. 
'Epist  cclxviL 

*  Epist  cdxx. 
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the  presence  of  the  Legates.  By  this  Christian  act, 
demanded  by  the  head  of  Christendom,  he  was  to 
obtain  readmission  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
right  to  officiate  as  a  Christian  Bishop.^  It  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  trace  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  intrigue, 
treachery,  crime,  war,  which  filled  the  later  years  of 
this  Duke-Bishop.  Nothing  was  done  without  an  oath  ; 
and  no  oath  influenced  for  a  day  his  policy  or  his  actions. 
His  great  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of  Capua, 
an  object  seemingly  attainable  through  the  deadly  feuds 
of  the  various  descendants  of  the  Ducal  house,  whom 
Lando,  the  Bishop,  had  committed  in  interminable 
strife.  They,  in  their  revenge,  as  each  party  obtained 
or  lost  the  mastery  at  each  turn,  made  or  degraded  a 
Bishop.  The  Saracens,  in  the  mean  time,  courted  by 
all  parties,  impartially  plundered  all,  made  or  broke 
alliances  with  the  same  facility  with  the  Christians,^ 
while  the  poor  monks,  even  of  St.  Benedict's  own 
fbondaticm,  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  spoliation.  The 
last  days  of  John  VIII.  were  occupied  in  writing  more 
and  more  urgent  letters  for  aid  to  Charles  the  Fat,  in 
warfare,  or  providing  means  of  war  against  his  Saracen 
and  Christian  foes,  or  dealing  excommunications  on  all 
sides ;  yet  facing  with  gallant  resolution  the  foes  of  his 
person  and  his  power. 

This  violent  Pope  is  said  (but  by  one  writer  only)  * 
to  have  come  to  a  violent  end:  his  brains dm. is, 882. 


1  "  Atqoe  ri  pnesentibus  his  nostris,  Marino  videlicet  reverendissimo  epis- 
eopo  et  sanctc  sedia  nostne  arcario,  et  Sicone  egregio  viro,  m^jores  Saracen- 
Oram  quantos  melius  potes,  qaos  nominatim  quserimiis,  cam  aliis  omnibns 
caperes,  et,  aUu  onudbui  JufftUatiSf  eos  nobis  direxeris.*'  —  Epist  cczcir. 

*  **  Saraoeni  invitati  ab  omnibos,  omnia  diraant,  omnia  consomant*' 
s  Ann.  Fuldena.  Contin. 
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were  beaten  out  with  a  mallet  by  some  enemy,  covetous 
of  his  wealth  and  ambitious  of  the  papal  crown.  That 
he  had  enemies  who  would  not  have  scrupled  at  such  a 
crime,  rests  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  these 
were  men  of  high  rank  and  official  dignity.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  the  Nomencla- 
Apriii9,876.  tor,  and  George  his  son-in-law,  are  accused 
of  having  for  eight  years,  that  is  almost  during  the 
whole  pontificate  of  John,  committed  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes,  and  aimed  at  seizing  the  papacy.  The 
actual  crime  which  called  for  the  terrible  sentence  of 
anathema  against  these  men  was  a  conspiracy  either  to 
murder  the  Pope  and  his  faithful  adherents,^  or  to  in- 
troduce the  Saracens  into  the  city.^  They  had  been 
cited  to  answer  this  charge ;  and,  after  much  suspicious 
delay,  had  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Church,  passed  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazia  with  felse 
keys,  and  left  it  open  to  the  marauding  Saracens,  who 
might  have  surprised  Rome.  It  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  affiiir  that  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  called 
the  Apostle  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  afterwards  Pope,  is 
involved  as  an  accomplice  in  these  dark  charges,  and 
named  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
the  specific  offences  urged  against  Formosus  are  of  a 
totally  different  kind  —  disobedience  to  the  Roman  See, 


>  *^  Sammtim  Romans  urbis  pontificium,  conjarantibiis  sibi  dadnm  snls 
complicibos  factiose  prsripere  affecUvit."  —  Epist.  occxix. 

*  "  Donee  aut  nos  cum  fidelibus  ecclesue  Dei  potuissent  perimere,  ant 
Saracenos,  quos  jam  per  suos  familiarissimos  aeqa^  Saracenoa  inritayerant, 
in  Romanam  arbem  ad  perditionem  omnium  intromittere  yalnisflent.**  — 
Ibid.  The  letter  which  relates  this  conspiracy  and  the  excommunication  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  dwells  strongly  on  the  conspiracy  being  an  act  of  treason,  not  to  the 
Church  only,  but  **  contra  salntem  reipnblics  et  regni  dilecti  filii  nostii, 
Caroli,  serenissimi  prindpis." 
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and  an  attempt  to  raise  Bulgaria  into  a  new  province 
independent  of  the  Pope.  From  early  times  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  in  his  person  had  been  less  an  object  of  awe 
and  less  secure  in  Rome  than  in  any  part  of  his  spiritual 
dominions ;  but  this  conspiracy  anticipated  the  coming 
darkness  of  the  next  century.  Either  the  Pope  grounded 
on  a  false  and  wicked  invention,  or,  at  the  best,  on  an 
unwarranted  suspicion,  this  most  terrible  accusation; 
or  there  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  so  blinded  with  faction,  so  infatuated  with 
crime  (for,  according  to  the  Pope,  they  were  men  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  licentious  habits),  on  whom 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  himg  so  loosely  as  not  to 
make  them  shudder  at  shedding  the  blood  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  or  at  surrendering  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom  to  the  unbeliever. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Marinus,^  the  successor  of 
John  VIII.,  was  the  absolution  of  Formosus,  Pope  Marf- 
his  release  from  his  oath  not  to  enter  Rome,^  Dec!  882. 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  The  decided 
partisanship  of  this  measure  declares  the  triumph  of  the 
Gennan  faction,  and  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
vacancy  was  caused  by  violent  means.  The  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  Charles  the  Fat,  as  the  master  of 
the  whole  Carlovingian  empire,  by  John  VIII.,  would 
not  necessarily  combine  the  factions  arrayed  against 
each  other  during  years  of  fierce  animosity.  It  was  a 
German  Emperor  who  again  ruled  the  world,  and  his 

1  MarimUf  or  Martiniifl  11.,  882,  died  May  or  June  884. 

*  Formosuii  had  sworn  (at  Troyes,  Sept  14,  878)  never  to  enter  Rome,  or 
to  re«ume  his  episcopal  dignity.  **  Formosus  enim  nequam  angustatos 
jorejarando  promisit:  ut  Romuleam  urbem  nunquam  ingrederetur,  ad 
recoodliationem  sni  honoris  nunquam  accederet,  suumqne  episcopatum 
Bonqiiam  reciperet"  — Anxilii  Tree,  apud  Mabillon,  Analect  Yet.  p.  51. 
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would  seize  the  opportunity  of  more  than 
'  revenge.  The  short  pontificate  of  Marinus 
id  by  the  still  shorter  rule  of  Hadrian  III., 
ed  hut  fourteen  months.  That  of  Stephen 
L  not  of  longer  duration,  witnessed  events  of 
importance  to  the  papacy,  to  Italy,  and  to 
m. 

death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  ill-cemented 
he  Carlovingian  empire,  the  discordant  ma- 
erials  of  which  had  reunited,  not  by  natural 
t  almost  by  the  force  of  accident,  dissolved 
for  ever.  The  Intimate  race  of  Charle- 
ired  in  the  person  of  his  unworthy  descend- 
;  name,  derived  from  mere  physical  bulk, 
with  the  mental  greatness,  the  commanding 
if  military,  administrative,  and  even  intel- 
)eriority,  which  had  blended  with  the  name 
t  Charles  the  appellation  of  the  Great. 


BERENGAR  AND  GDIDO. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

AKABCHT  OF  THE  EUPIBE  AND  OF  THE  PAPA 

At  the  expiratioD  of  the  Carlovin^an  dyna 
question  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  T 
pine  sovereigns  to  the  Empire  was  for  a  short  1 
abeyance.  Italy  aspired  to  name  her  own  k 
assume  that  the  Empire  belonged  of  right  to  th 
of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  one  of  her  dukes 
of  Lombard  or  Italian  descent,  so  preeminent  in 
and  influence  as  to  command  the  unanimous  . 
no  Pope  on  the  throne  of  Rome  who  could  sei 
glorious  opportunity  of  securing  the  independe 
Italy.  Pope  had  been  following  Pope  in  rapid 
sion  ;  and  the  feuds  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  thou 
main  cause  of  their  animosity,  the  Imperial  title, 
seem  removed,  raged  with  unallayed  ferocity.  ^^ 
Guido,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  ^^ 
of  Friuh,  were  put  forward  as  competitors  for  ^'^ 
the  empire  by  their  respective  partisans  in  the 
and  in  the  North.  At  first  Berengar  and  Guido 
amicably  to  share  the  spoil.  Guido  hoped  to 
the  Transalpine,  Berengar  the  Cisalpine  domi 
But  Guido  had  formed  some  wild  hopes  of  sua 
peaceably  to  the  French  dominions  of  Charles  tl 

>  Liutpnnd,  apad  P«rU,  p.  350. 
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He  entered,  it  is  said,  into  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  Berengar ;  and  while  his  antagonist  was  strength- 
ening his  interest  in  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  on  his 
adventurous  quest  after  the  crown  of  Burgundy.  He 
returned  with  the  shame  of  having  been  scorned  and 
foiled  in  this  enterprise,  and  with  the  just  imputation, 
which  probably  aflFected  him  much  more,  of  having 
broken  feith  with  Berengar,  and  so  weakened  the 
claims  which  he  hastened  to  resume  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  dukes  and  counts  of  Italy  were  divided. 
Those  of  Spoleto,  Camerina,  Tuscany,  joined  the  ban- 
ner of  Guido;  the  Lombards  were  generally  on  the 
side  of  Berengar.  The  bishops  did  not  stand  aloof 
from  the  war ;  they  appeared  in  arms  on  either  side. 
Yet  the  general  feeling  was  still  so  strong  against  the 
unseemliness  of  Christian  prelates  mingling  in  battle, 
that  the  poetical  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  out  of  respect 
for  the  sacred  ministry,  refuses  to  record  their  names.^ 
Two  bloody  battles  were  fought,  one  in  the  Brescian 
territory,  one  near  the  Trebia.  In  the  last  Guido  won 
the  victory,  and  took  possession  of  Pavia,  with  great 
part  of  Lombardy.  An  assembly  of  bishops  in  Pavia 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  Guido  to  the  kingdom  of 
Popes  Ha-  Italy .^  Afi^r  the  death  of  Marinus,  Hadrian 
Btophen  Y.     HI.'  had  Hilcd  luthcr  more  than  one  obscure 


1  Apad  Maratori,  t.  ii.  p.  1.  Throa^out  this  poem  Berengar  is  an  Italian ; 
Wido  (Guido),  a  Gaul  (Gallicas  dactor);  Amulf,  a  German:  he  is  the 
'*Ductor  Barbarus.*'  The  national  distinctions  and  national  animosities 
•re  growing  more  marked  and  strong. 

*  See  in  Muratori  the  decrees  of  this  Council.  There  is  a  remarkable 
popular  provision.  The  commonalty  (plebeii  homines)  were  to  be  governed 
1^  their  law.  All  illegal  exaction  or  oppression  was  prohibited.  Such 
li^aries  were  to  be  redressed  by  the  count;  on  his  neglect  or  refusal,  by  the 
bfohop,  who,  for  this  end,  was  to  use  his  power  of  excommunication.  —  Art. 
^IL  p.  415. 


.^^'- 
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year.^  The  Pope  Stephen  V.  had  been  chosen  during 
the  lifetime  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Imperial  ambassador ;  yet  the  last  Cariovingian  resisted 
the  assumption  of  the  full  Papal  power  with-  Feb.  21, 89i. 
out  his  special  consent.  Stephen  V.  was  crowned  by 
Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto.^  Stephen  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Guido  with  ardor.  The  King  of  Italy 
came  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned  as  Emperor  Sept.  89i. 
by  the  Pope.«  The  death  of  Stephen,  and  Fonnosiw. 
the  election  of  Formosus  to  the  Papacy,  changed  the 
aspect  of  aflFairs,  and  betrayed  the  hostilities  still  rank- 
ling at  Rome.  By  the  election  of  Formosus  was  violated 
the  ordinary  canonical  rule  against  the  translation  01 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another  (Formosus  was  Bishop 
of  Porto),  which  was  still  held  in  some  respect.  There 
were  yet  stronger  objections  to  the  election  of  a  bishop 
-who  had  been  excommunicated  by  a  former  PontiflF, 
excommunicated  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  Pope.  The  excommunicated  Formosus  had 
been  compelled  to  take  an  oath  never  to  resume  his 
episcopal  ftmctions,  never  to  return  to  Rome,  and  never 
to  presume  but  to  lay  communion.  The  successor  of 
John  had  granted  absolution  from  these  penalties  —  from 
this  oath.  This  election  must  have  been  a  bold  and  des- 
perate measure  of  an  unscrupulous  faction.*  Nor  was 
Formosus  chosen  without  a  fierce  and  violent  struggle.^ 
The  suffrages  of  a  party  among  the  clergy  and  people 

.    1  May,  884;  Aug.,  Sept,  885. 

*  Inrectiv.  pro  Formoso,  apod  Anastas. 

*  Annal.  FuJdeiu.  sub  ann. 

*  Liatprand,  sub  ann.  891. 

*  ^  Stephano  qaoque  Papa,  Adriani  filio,  viam  univens  terns  ingresso, 
adiuati  sant  episcopi  proceresqae  tui,  clerid  quoqne  et  populus  cunctaqne 
Tolgi  manus,  et  venerunt  in  sedem  Portuensem  infht  urbem  eitam,  cui 
Formosus  prserat,  papam  eum  acclamantes/'  —  Auxil.  Tree,  apad  MabilL 
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had  already  fallen  upon  Sergius.  He  was  actually 
at  the  altar  preparing  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
Sept.  891.       inauguration,  when  he  was  torn  away  by  the 

Inauguration  /»     j^  -o  i.  !_• 

ofFonnoBUB.  strongcT  lactiou.  l^ormosus,  chosen,  as  his 
partisans  declared,  for  his  superior  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scripture,  was  then  invested  in  the  Papal 
dignity.  Sergius  fled  to  Tuscany,  which  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Guido,  or  an  Italian  Emperor.  Formosus  and 
his  faction  may  have  preferred  the  common  Papal 
policy,  which  dreaded  the  dangerous  neighborhood,  it 
might  be  the  despotic  power,  of  an  Italian  Emperor, 
and,  as  churchmen,  thought  the  pontifical  power  more 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  remote  Transalpine 
Emperor.  Personal  hostility  to  Guido  may  have  allied 
itself  with  this  feeling ;  yet  was  Formosus  compelled 
to  send  the  Imperial  diadem  to  Lambert,  the  son  of 
Feb.  27, 882.  Guido.^  Already  the  Formosans  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  Amulf,  whom  Germany  at  least  had 
then  acknowledged  as  the  heir,  though  illegitimate,  of 
the  Carlovingian  house,  —  the  sole  heir  of  that  famous 
race.  Already  Amulf  had  claimed  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  imperial  supremacy.  His  authority  ratified  the 
election  of  King  Boso  to  the  throne  of  Aries  (or  Prov- 
ence). He  had  threatened  to  descend  on  Italy  at  the 
first  assumption  of  the  kingly  title  by  Berengar ;  but 
Berengar,  eager  for  his  revenge  against  Guido,  now 
joined  in  the  invitation  of  the  Transalpine  sovereign.* 
Amulf  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerfii^ 


1  Jaff^  adopts  this  chronology  seemingly  on  strong  grounds.  Bnt  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  this  is  an  anticipation  of  the  act  of  submission  finom 
Formosus,  after  the  retreat  of  Amulf. 

*  Document  in  Muratori,  898 ;  Annal.  Fnldens.  Amulf  is  summoned 
**  ad  Italicum  regnum  et  res  S.  Petri  a  malis  Christianis  cmendum.** 
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army.  He  was  received  in  Verona  by  Be- Anmifin 
rengar,  and  one  terrible  example  of  German  I!^W 
ferocity  prostrated  Italy  at  his  feet  in  shuddering  con- 
sternation. Bergamo  dared  to  offer  resistance;  he 
hung  the  Count  in  foil  armor  and  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his  rank  before  the  gates,  and  gave  the  town 
up  to  pillage.^  In  the  language  of  the  day,  it  made  the 
ears  of  aU  who  heard  tingle.  Milan  and  Pavia  opened 
their  gates.  Guido  fled  to  his  territory  of  Spoleto. 
Even  the  powerfal  princes,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany 
among  the  rest,  were  unable  to  stand  before  the  terrors 
of  the  German  arms.  Their  presumption  in  claiming 
certain  feudal  rights  was  resented  by  Amulf.  They 
were  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Amulf,  as  King 
of  Italy ;  the  claims  of  Berengar  were  dismissed  with 
sOent  contempt.^  But  Italy,  as  usual,  revenged  herself 
by  her  climate  on  the  northern  army.  Sickness  broke 
oat,  and  Amulf  turned  back  to  the  Alps.  No  sooner 
was  he  withdrawn  than  the  party  of  Guido,  now 
strengthened  by  many  other  ItaUan  princes,  who  had 
been  offended  by  the  pride  of  the  Barbarian  Amulf, 
rose  up  and  threw  off  the  yoke.  Guido  had  died,*  but 
his  son  Lambert,  already  his  colleague,  assumed  alone 

^  The  sieg«  is  described  in  the  poem  conceming  Berengar.  Neither  the 
cfaarchee,  nor  the  sacred  virgins,  nor  the  priests,  whose  hands  were  wont  to 
be  kissed  after  die  celebration  of  the  mass,  were  respected: 

"  SoM  Terenda  prins  nolle  sub  honore  tenentnr 

Atria,  nam  idasSs  perennt  Telamina  Tittis 

Tirglnis,  hnpulsnsqae  ncer  ftigit  ipse  minister, 

Qnomndam  strlngunt  ambas  quia  lincnla  palmas, 

Osenla  qnm  soUta  sacris  lentire  litatls." 

— lU.p.897. 

*  AnoQjm.  Salemit.  I  (bOow  Mnratori  in  the  sequence  and  dates  of  these 
eT«its. 

*  The  prajrers  of  the  clergj*,  accordrag  to  Berengar^s  panegyrist,  had 
hmatened  Guido's  death.  —  iii.  p.  399. 
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the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Imperial  crown.  Even 
Pope  Formosus  was  obliged  to  aflFect  an  ill-assumed 
concord  with  the  Italian  Lambert.^ 

But  the  next  year^  appeared  again  the  invincible 
Amulf.  Italy  quailed  before  him.  Amulf  treated  the 
claims  of  Berengar  and  Lambert  with  impartial  con- 
tempt. Every  city  and  castle  hastened  to  tender 
submission.  Though  Italy's  best  allies,  disease  and 
pestilence,  had  already  begun  again  to  weaken  the 
German  army,  and  gathering  movements  in  the  north 
under  Berengar  threatened  to  cut  oflF  the  retreat  to  the 
Alps,  Amulf  reached  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  earnest 
supplication  of  Formosus,  now  the  captive  of  his  sub- 
jects.* For  there  the  faction  adverse  to  the  Pope 
Formosus  had  gained  the  mastery.  They  had  the 
boldness,  and  imagined  that  they  had  strength  to  re- 
8ept.896.  sist.  Preparations  were  made  for  defence, 
in  Italy.  Amulf  movcd  with  his  whole  army  to  the 
In  Rome.  giege  of  the  imperial  city,  to  the  release  of 
the  Pope.  A  trivial  accident  betrayed  Rome  into  his 
hands.  A  hare  staiiiled  by  the  noise  ran  towards  the 
city,  followed  by  a  hooting  multitude.  The  Romans 
mistook  this  for  a  general  assault,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  many  threw  themselves  over  the  walls.  The 
Leonine  quarter  was  easily  taken ;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror.     The  first  act  of  the  ally  and 


1  '*  De  ipso  L4unberto,  patris  se  curam  habere,  filiiqae  cariBsimi  loco  eum 
diligere,  atque  inviolabilem  cam  eo  concordiam  se  velle  servare.**  —  Frodo- 
ard  Hist.  Rem. 

*  During  this  year  Amulf  had  shown  himself  a  fiuthful  son  of  the  Church, 
at  the  Council  of  Tribur,  In  which  he  had  confirmed  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

*  Liutprand,  i.  8.  "A  Romanis  vehementer  dHictabator." — Hermann. 
Contract,  in  Chronic 
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deliverer  of  the  Pope  was  publicly  to  behead  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  first  act  of  the  ^  »  g^ 
gratefiil  Formosus  was  the  coronation  of  Ar-  S|^JjJ^°' 
nulf  as  Emperor.  He  declared  null,  as  ex-  J'"™^"^ 
torted  by  compulsion,  the  inauguration  of  Lambert. 
The  next  day  the  people  were  summoned  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  The  oath  was  in 
these  words :  "  I  swear  by  these  holy  mysteries,  that, 
saving  my  honor,  my  law,  and  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  my 
Lord  the  Pope  Formosus,  I  both  am  and  will  be  faith- 
ful all  my  life  to  the  Emperor  Amulf ;  that  I  will 
never  assist  Lambert  the  son  of  Ageltruda,  nor  Agel- 
tmda  herself,  nor  be  accessory  to  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  either  of  them,  or  to  their  followers." 

Amulf  ventured  to  remain  in  Rome  no  more  than 
fifteen  days.     He  lefl  Farold,  one  of  his  great  vassals, 
as  governor  and  protector  of  the  city.     He  marched 
towards  Spoleto,  where  Ageltruda,  the  widow  of  Guido, 
had  taken  refiige.     As  he  approached  that  city,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  attributed  to  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  a  servant  of  Ageltruda.     Already 
was  this  crime  in  Italy  the  suspected  cause  of  every  sud- 
den death  or  dangerous  malady.    He  hastened  almost  as 
a  fogitive  to  Germany.     Though  of  the  German  party, 
Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  sees  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  shameful  flight  of  Amulf.     The  Italian  hatred 
of    the  German   breaks  through   even  party  feehng. 
"Not  merely  did  Amulf  assume  all  the  glory  of  his 
victories  to  himself,  instead  of  referring  them  to  God, 
but   the  conduct  of  his  troops  demanded  the   divine 
vengeance.     Priests  were  led  about  in  chains;  nuns 
violated ;    even  the  churches  were  no  asyla ;  the  sol- 
diers held  their  profane  orgies,  performed  their  shame- 
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less  acts,  sang  their  ribald  songs,  indulged  in  the  open 
prostitution  of  women,  within  the  consecrated  walls." 

Before  Amulf  had  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Pope  For- 
D«ath  of  mosus  had  died ;  all  Italy  had  risen.  The 
May  28,  sfe.  two  factious  of  Bercugar  and  Lambert  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  Germans.  Amulf 's  governor  in 
Rome  seems  to  have  exercised  no  influence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pope,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  the  op- 
posite pai'ty.  The  choice  fell  on  Boniface  VII.  The 
Boniikoe  vn.  ucw  poutiflF  labored  under  the  imputation  of 
having  been  twice  deposed  for  his  profligate  and  scanda- 
lous Ufe,  first  from  the  subdiaconate,  afterwards  from  the 
priesthood.  Boniface  died  of  the  gout  fifteen  days  after 
June  6  896.  ^^  clcvation.  The  Itahan  party  hastened  to 
8teph«;  vi.*  the  election  of  Stephen  VI.  Probably  the 
German  governor  had  withdrawn  before  Stephen  and 
his  fiiction  proceeded  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the 
lifeless  remains  of  Formosus.^  Fierce  poUtical  animos- 
ity took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity.  The  body 
was  disinterred,  dressed  in  the  papal  habiUments,  and, 
before  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  addressed 
in  these  words :  "  Wherefore  wert  thou,  being  Bishop 
of  Porto,  tempted  by  ambition  to  usurp  the  Catholic 
see  of  Rome  ?  "  The  deacon  who  had  been  assigned 
as  counsel  for  the  dead  maintained  a  prudent  silence. 
The  sacred  vestments  were  then  stripped  from  the  body, 
three  of  the  fingers  cut  off",  the  body  cast  into  the  Tiber. 
All  who  had  been  ordained  by  Formosus  were  re-or- 
dained  by  Stephen.  Such,  however,  were  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  popular  feeling  in  Rome,  that  some  years  after 

^  Liutprand  attribates  the  violation  of  the  tomb  of  FonnosoB  to  Sergias, 
his  former  rival:  he  most  be  corrected  hj  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome 
under  John  IX.  —  Labbe,  p.  502. 
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a  miracle  was  said  to  have  asserted  the  innocence  of 
Formosus.  His  body  was  found  by  fishermen  in  the 
Tiber,  and  carried  back  for  burial  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pet«r.  As  the  coffin  passed,  all  the  images  in  the 
church  reverentially  bowed  their  heads.^ 

The  pontificate  of  Stephen  soon  came  to  an  end.  A 
new  revolution  revenged  the  disinterment  of  the  insulted 
prelate.  And  now  the  fierceness  of  political,  rather  than 
religious  faction,  had  utterly  destroyed  all  reverence  for 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Pope.  Stephen  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  his  enemies,  and  strangled.^  The  con- 
venient charge  of  usurpation,  always  brought  against 
the  Popes  whom  their  adversaries  dethroned  or  put  to 
death,  may  have  reconciled  their  minds  to  the  impious 
deed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  respect  the 
title  of  Pope  Stephen  VI.  was  defective. 

Pope  now  succeeded  Pope  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
awaken  the  inevitable  suspicion,  either  that  those  were 
chosen  who  were  likely  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ;  or 
they  received  but  a  fatal  gift  in  the  pontificate  of  Rome. 
Romanus  and  Theodorus  II.  survived  their  promotion 
each  only  a  few  months.^     The  latter,  by  his  restoration 

>  "  Hoc  namqae  a  reUgifmimmis  Bomanis  persaepe  audiri."  —  Liutprand. 

*  See  Flodoard,  and  the  epitaph  on  Stephen,  found  in  the  time  of  Alex- 

aiMler  lU.    After  stating  that  *'  repatet  Fonnosi  sporca  superbi  crimina,'* 

itaays— 

"  Captufl  et  a  sede  pulsiu  ad  ima  ftiit 

Carceris  interea  TincliB  constriotui,  et  uno 

Strangolatiu  nerro,  exuit  et  hominem." 

'  A.D.  897,  Bomanns,  Joljr,  Nov. 

*'  Quatuor  hand  plenoe  traotaofl  hi  onhnhie  meniies." 

Flodoard, 

Thfiodofiis  n.,  Nov.  Dec  Flodoard  sajs  that  he  sate  only  twenty  days. 
Some  months  must  have  slipped  out  Theodorus  had  time  to  reverse  the 
decrees  of  Stephen,  and  solenmly  to  reinter  Formosus.  Theodorus  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  recondltng  the  parties. 

'*  Hio  popolum  docult  eonoectere  vincala  pads 

Atque  saoerdotes  oonoordi  Juozit  honore." 

Flodoard. 
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of  Formosus  to  the  rights  of  Christian  burial,  and  by 
his  reversal  of  the  acts  of  Stephen  VI.,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  belonged  to  that  fiiction.  The  next 
election  was  contested  with  all  the  strength  and  violence 
of  the  adverse  parties.  John  IX.  was  successful ;  his 
competitor,  Sergius,  according  to  some  accounts  for- 
merly the  discomfited  competitor  of  Formosus,  and  his 
bitter  and  implacable  enemy,  fled  to  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.^ 

John  IX.  was  not  content  with  the  replacement  of 
John  DC.  the  remains  of  Formosus  in  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  tomb.  He  detennined  to  crush  the  opposing 
party  by  the  decree  of  a  Council.  This  Cotmcil  —  for 
the  dominant  assembly  was  always  a  Council  (that  of 
which  the  decrees  were  to  be  revoked  was  degraded  to 
a  synod)  —  annulled  at  once  the  unprecedented  judg- 
ment passed  on  a  dead  body;  it  excused  those  who 
were  present  at  that  synod,  as  acting  under  compulsion, 
and  severely  condemned  all  who  should  use  such  vio- 
lence against  the  clergy.  It  declared  that  the  translar- 
tion  of  Formosus  from  another  see,  though  justified  by 
necessity  in  his  case,  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  prece- 
dent. The  orders  which  he  had  bestowed  were  con- 
firmed, the  reordinations  condemned.     It  sentenced  the 

^  In  the  strange  confbsion  which  prevails  throaghoat  this  period,  it  is 
loubtful  whether  this  election  of  Sergius  and  his  flight  to  the  coort  of  Tus- 
cany did  take  place  on  two  occasions,  or  whether  the  first  is  not  an  antici- 
pation of  the  event  which  now  took  place. 

**  Pellltur  nrbe  pater,  penradit  sacra  Joannes, 
Romuleosqiie  greges  dissipat  ipse  lupus." 

So  writes  the  hostile  author  of  the  Epitaphlum  Sergii  apod  Pagi.  The 
more  friendly  Flodoard  — 

"  Joannes  snbit  hie  qui  taUit  in  ordine  nonns, 
Pellltur  electns  patrli  quo  Sergius  urbe, 
Romulidumque  gregum  quidam  traduntur  abaotl." 


lif 
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decrees  of  that  synod  to  be  burned.  But  June,  896. 
though  John  IX.  was  thus  avowedly  of  the  party  of 
Formosus,  he  found  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Italian 
Emperor.  The  title  of  Lambert  was  fully  recognized 
at  Rome :  the  coronation  of  the  Barbarian  Amulf,^  re- 
jected witfi  scorn.  The  secret  of  this  apostasy  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  German  party.  Amulf,  by  his 
flight,  had  become  contemptible  to  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
and  he  was  known  to  be  dying  of  a  slow  disease.  The 
Council  endeavored  to  secure  the  more  peaceful  election 
and  consecration  of  the  Popes.  The  people  were  to 
demand,  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  elect,  and  immedi- 
ately to  consecrate  in  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  Leg- 
ates. No  oaths  or  promises  were  to  be  extorted  from 
a  new  Pope,  except  those  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom. 
Another  canon  prohibited  the  strange  practice,  which 
nevertheless  long  defied  all  authority  of  law,  the  right 
of  plundering  the  Pope's  palace  immediately  on  his 
decease. 

Nor  did  Pope  John  IX.  lose  the  opportunity  of  con- 
demning his  rival  Sergius,  by  the  authority  of  a  Coun- 
cD.  He  was  excommunicated,  with  several  other  priests 
and  inferior  clergy,  as  accessory  to  the  insults  against 
the  body  of  Formosus.  Sergius  laughed  to  scorn  the 
thunders  of  his  rival,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  House  of  Tuscany. 

With  John  IX.  closed  the  ninth  century  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  tenth,  in  Italy  at  least,  the  iron  j^^  j  . 
age,  had  already  darkened  upon  Rome ;  the  ^•^-  *^^- 
Pontificate  had  been  won  by  crime  and  vacated  by  mur- 
der. 

^  Jaff^  must  be  right  in  reading  Amulfi  for  Berengarii.  —  Regesta,  p.  804 

VOL.  III.  8 
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CHAPTER    Vm. 

CONVERSION  OF  BULGARIA. 

Yet  in  remoter  regions,  even  during  the  ninth  cen- 
fomosiw.  tury,  Christianity  was  gathering  in  nations  of 
converts.  One  man,  indeed,  who  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  fierce  contests,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  charges  of 
guilt,  struck  by  the  condemning  thimderbolts  of  the 
Church,  and  after  a  short  period  of  hard-won  power  as 
Pope,  dragged  from  his  grave,  insulted,  then  restored 
and  canonized ;  the  Pope  Formosus,  thus  at  once  a  lead- 
ing actor  and  the  victim  in  these  fatal  feuds,  is  described, 
by  a  poetical  panegyrist,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, the  destroyer  of  their  temples,  as  having  endured 
many  perils  in  order  to  subdue  them  to  the  feith.^  The 
perils  of  Foiinosus  as  a  missionary  are  the  embeUish- 
ments  of  the  poet.^  Formosus  went  into  Bulgaria  as  a 
legate  from  Pope  Nicolas,  some  time  after  the  conversion 
of  the  King,  in  order  to  complete  the  Christianization 
of  the  people,  and  to  correct  the  errors  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  first  teachers,  the  Greeks. 

1  *'  PnecQl  hk  egregiiu  Formosiu  landibiu  alter 
Erehitur,  CMtiu,  p«rcn8  sibl,  largiu  egenis, 
Bulgftirte  genti  fldei  qui  Mmiii*  spanit, 
Delnbra  destmxit,  populom  c»le»Uba«  armlB 
Imttmzit,  tolentns  discrimina  plurimay 

Fhdoardj  apud  MatriOon^  SeoL  til.  B«n«dSoft. 

'  Aniuttasios  in  Vit  Formosi. 
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The  name  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  race  next  to  the  Huns, 
the  most  terrible  and  most  hateful  to  the  in-  ^^  ^^^j^ 
vaded  Europeans,  was  known  in  the  West  as  '**°*' 
early  as  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Osti*ogoth.^  Their 
Asiatic  residence  had  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga ; 
it  is  disputed  whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the 
people,  or  the  people  from  the  river.  In  Europe,  either 
mingled  with,  or  bordering  upon  the  Sclavonians,  they 
spread  over  a  large  tract  of  territory,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Euxine,  along  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Danube.  While  the  Teutonic  tribes  had 
gradually  yielded  to  the  mild  yoke  of  Christianity  (the 
fierce  Northmen  alone,  who  poiu*ed  forth  in  their  pirati- 
cal vessels  from  the  lakes  and  the  havens  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  still  remaining  heathen),  for 
three  centuries  no  impression  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  They  were  still 
rude,  warlike,  and  chiefly  pastoral  tribes,  inaccessible 
alike  to  the  civiUzation  and  the  religion  of  Rome.  The 
Eastern  Empire  had  neither  a  Charlemagne,  to  compel 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  zealous  monkish  missionaries,  like 
those  of  Germany,  to  penetrate  the  vast  plains  and 
spreading  morasses  of  the  re-barbarized  province  on 
either  side  of  the  Danube ;  to  found  abbacies  and  bish- 
oprics, to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  reclaim  the  people. 

The  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Bulgaria 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century.     There  is  a  yj^  conyer- 
strange   uniformity  in   the   instruments   em-  ■*®"* 
ployed   in  the   conversion  of  barbarous   Princes,  and 

*  Eonod.  Panegyric,  in  the  sixth  centnr}-.  Pope  John  VIII.,  with  the 
total  ignorance  of  history  'not  uncommon,  asserts  that  the  Bulgarians  had 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  since  the  time  of  Pope 
Damasus. — Epist  Ixxviii. 
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through  the  Princes  of  their  barbaroiis  subjects.  A 
female  of  rank  and  influence,  a  zealous  monk,  some 
fearful  national  calamity ;  no  sooner  do  these  three 
agencies  coincide,  than  the  heathen  land  opens  itself  to 
Christianity.^ 

The  sister  of  Bogoris,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  had 
A.D.868, 864.  fallen  in  her  childhood  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  Emperor ;  she  had  been  a  captive  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  had  been  educated  at  Constantinople 
in  the  Christian  iaith.  A  monk,  Theodosius  Cupharas, 
had  been  long  a  bond  slave  in  Bulgaria.  During  cer- 
tain negotiations  to  avert  war  between  the  Empress 
Theodora  and  the  Bulgarian  King,  an  exchange  was 
proposed  of  the  captive  Princess  for  the  learned  monk. 
If  the  monk  had  made  any  impression  on  the  Barbarian 
Monarch,  the  gentle  importunity  of  his  sister  still  more 
fisivorably  disposed  him  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  A  pes- 
tilence ravaged  Bulgaria ;  and  with  that  facility  with 
which  all  polytheists  try  the  powers  of  conflicting  dei- 
ties, Bogoris  did  not  scruple  to  adore  the  God  of  his 
sister.  The  plague  was  stayed;  the  King  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  goodness  of  the  Christian's 
God,  but  feared  to  encounter  the  more  bigoted  and 
obstinate  Paganism  of  his  subjects.  He  chose  a  singu- 
lar method  to  undermine  their  prejudice.  There  were 
two  monks  from*  Constantinople,  sons  of  Leo  of  The&- 
salonica,  distinguished  for  holiness,  zeal,  and  learning ; 
Cyril  (his  proper  name  was  Constantine)  was  famiUar 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Sclavonian,  Armenian,  and 
Khazarian  languages.  The  other,  Methodius,  was  a 
monk,  whose  skill  in  painting  had  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Barbarians.     By  the  intelligible  preaching  of 

^  Theophaneft,  Chronograph. 
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this  wonderful  art,  King  Bogoris  hoped  to  &miliarize 
men's  minds  with  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.^  a.d.  868, 864. 
But  he  knew  his  people ;  images  of  terror  alone  would 
touch  their  savage  hearts.  By  his  advice,  Methodius 
painted  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  represented  the  punish- 
ment of  the  damned  with  all  the  horrors  his  imagina- 
tion could  suggest,  or  his  pencil  execute.  The  King 
shuddered  at  the  awftd  spectacle  by  which  he  had 
thought  to  alarm  others :  he  earnestly  soUcited  Theo- 
dora for  a  priest  to  unite  him  to  those  sons  of  the 
Church  who  could  alone  hope  for  escape  from  that 
horrible  destiny.  The  image-worshipping  Empress, 
delighted  at  once  with  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
this  testimony  to  the  power  of  painting,  lost  no  time 
in  despatching  a  Bishop  on  this  important  mission. 
But  the  nobles  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
-were  unmoved  by  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  in- 
most soul  of  the  King.  The  ceremony  of  the  royal 
baptism  could  only  be  ventured  under  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  secret  transpired  than  a 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  favor  of  the  na- 
tional gods.  The  rebels  invested  the  palace,  threatened 
the  King  with  death,  and  were  prepared  to  raise  a  new 
sovereign  to  the  throne.*  But  the  faith  of  Bogoris  was 
firm ;  he  marched  out  to  meet  his  revolted  subjects  with 
the  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  with  only  forty-eight 
attendants.  At  the  sight  of  the  courageous  monarch, 
a  sudden  panic  seized  the  insurgents ;  they  fled  on  all 
sides.  The  King's  vengeance  showed  no  great  progress 
in  Christian  humanity ;  he  put  to  death  all  the  rebel- 

>  Cedren.  Hist  1.  2,  p.  152.    Symeon  Logothet  apAd  Theophan.  Contm. 
p.  664.    Zonaras. 

*  Nkx>l.  I.  Respons.  zvU. 
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lious  nobles,  with  their  families,  not  sparing  an  infant. 
To  the  lower  orders  his  clemency  granted  a  general 
amnesty. 

Constantine,  who  is  better  known  under  his  name  of 
Cyril,  who  had  been  long  employed  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Khazars,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine,  was 
now  sent  by  the  Empress  Theodora  to  complete  the 
conversion  of  the  people.  Cyril  spent  some  time  in  the 
country,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Moravia. 

But  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  either  from  the  ardent  in- 
terest which  his  new  religion  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
or  with  political  objects,  aspired  to  enter  into  relations 
with  Western  Christendom.  The  fame  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar 
of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  had  reached  the  fervent 
proselyte.  The  brother  of  the  King  appeared  in  Rome 
to  request  the  advice  of  the  Pope  on  matters  which  per- 
plexed the  yet  uninstructed  faith  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tion. The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Bulgari^ins  for 
the  Greeks  may  have  led  them  to  suspect  the  purity  of 
faith  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  quarrel  for  the 
See  of  Constantinople  between  Ignatius  and  Photius 
was  at  its  height:  and  this  suspicion  may  have  been 
deepened  by  the  well-timed  or  accidental  visits  of  Latin 
missionaries.  Hence  the  Bulgarians  may  have  deter- 
mined to  have  their  Christianity  from  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

The  106  questions  submitted  to  the  Pope  by  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  embrace  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, of  ceremonial  observance,  and  of  manners. 

The  Pope  was  Nicolas  I.,  a  prelate,  whose  name 
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might  well  have  spread  into  the  remotest  regions,  with 
all  the  awftdness  which  belonged  to  a  supreme  pontiff. 
Nicolas  replied  to  these  questions  in  a  tone  mild,  Chris- 
tian, and  parental,  except  towards  apostates  to  heathen- 
ism. His  answers  tend  in  general  with  wise  discretion 
to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  a  savage  nation.^ 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  gently  reminded  that  he  has 
adopted  the  worship  of  a  more  merciful  God ;  that  the 
careless  and  Eastern  prodigality  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  sacrifice  human  Ufe  was  inconsistent  with 
his  new  feith.  The  conscience  of  Bogoris  was  haunted 
by  compunction  for  the  massacre  of  his  nobles.  The 
Pope  censures  the  cruelty,  which  involved  the  innocent 
children  in  the  crime  of  their  lathers ;  yet  the  massacre, 
as  executed  from  zeal  towards  God,  might  be  atoned  for 
by  penance.  Nicolas  should  perhaps  not  be  harshly 
judged  for  this  leniency  towards  a  passed  and  irrevoca- 
ble act  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  under  such  circum- 
stances. Apostates  from  the  faith,  who  reftise  to  listen 
to  the  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  are  to  re- 
ceive no  toleration  from  the  govemment,^  but  those 
without  the  Church  God  alone  will  judge.  The  sim- 
ple people  had  inquired  whether  it  was  lawftil  to  pray 
for  their  fathers  who  had  died  in  unbeUef ;  the  Pope 
sternly  prohibits  this  vain  mark  of  filial  affection.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  would,  mitigate  the  damnation  of 
their  Others  without  weakening  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive arguments  for  their  conversion.     But  no  violence 

1  **  YemnUmen  abtit  a  mentibas  veatris,  at  tam  impi^  jam  jndicetis,  qvg 
tarn  pitun  Deam  et  dominum  agnovistis;  pnesertim  cum  magis  oporteat  ok 
skut  hacteniu  ad  mortem  facile  qaosque  pertraxUtis,  ita  deincepe  non  ad 
mortem,  sed  ad  ritam  qaos  potestis  nihilominus  perducatis.**  —  No.  xxy., 
Labbe,  ConcU.,  p.  527. 

s  xviiL  xlii. 
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was  to  be  used  against  those  who  continued  to  worship 
idols,  only  all  communion  was  to  be  avoided  with  them. 
The  power  which  Nicolas  demanded  for  the  clergy  was, 
in  some  degree,  no  doubt  intended  to  soften  the  barbar- 
ity of  the  people.^  The  laws  were  to  take  their  course 
against  all  ordinary  crimes ;  but  even  the  adulterer,  the 
murderer,  the  parricide,  if  he  could  reach  the  asylum 
of  the  Church,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop, 
and  to  be  judged  by  his  milder  judgment.  Torture  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  strongly  prohibited.* 
The  Pope  did  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the  passion 
for  war  in  a  people  like  the  Bulgarians,  even  if  he  had 
any  sense  of  its  incongruity  with  the  Gospel.  They 
were  to  go  to  battle  no  longer  under  their  old  national 
ensign,  the  horse-tail,  but  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
On  the  question  whether  they  were  to  refrain  from  going 
out  to  battle  on  holy  days,  he  is  guarded,  and  allows 
large  discretion  for  cases  of  necessity.  Instead  of  ob- 
serving fortunate  days  and  hours  before  they  went  to 
war,  and  using  enchantments,  sports,  plays,^  songs  and 
auguries,  they  were  to  go  to  the  Church,  to  make  oflfer- 
ings,  to  confess  to  the  priests,  and  to  perform  such  acts 
of  charity  as  opening  the  prisons,  emancipating  slaves, 
and  almsgiving  to  the  poor.     They  had  a  stem  but,  no 


1  Ave  of  the  priesthood  wm  a  first  element  of  their  Christianity.  A  Greek, 
pretending  to  be  a  priest,  had  pro&nely  baptised  many  Bulgarians.  The 
king,  having  detected  him  by  the  in^ratum  qf  God,  had  ordered  him  to 
have  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  expelled  the 
kingdom.  The  Pope  reproves  the  inhumanity  of  this  punishment,  and  ad- 
mits all  the  baptisms  as  valid.  —  No.  Ixxxvi.  viii. 

•  No.  xiv.  XV.    No.  Ixxxvi. 

*  What  weH  these  joci  ?  war  dances,  or  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  dwarft 
and  buffoons,  such  as  delight  savages  ?  The  Pope  aftenrards,  in  oonde« 
scension  to  the  weakness  of  their  faith,  permits  such  amnaements,  except 
during  Lent. — No.  xlvii.    No.  xxxiii.  iv. 
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dcmbt  for  discipline  very  effective  usage,  that  before 
battle  some  tried  warrior  inspected  the  arms  and  the 
horse  of  each  soldier ;  where  they  were  found  neglected 
or  unfit  for  use,  he  put  the  offender  to  death.  The 
Pope  ingeniously  suggests  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  soldier.^ 

On  the  ancient  superstitions  and  manners  of  these 
barbarians  these  questions  are  less  particular  than  will 
satisfy  the  curious  inquirer.  The  king  was  accustomed 
to  eat  alone,  not  even  his  wife  might  sit  down  in  his 
presence.^  The  Pope  gently  persuades  to  a  more  socia- 
ble and  humble  demeanor,  alleging  the  example  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  condescended  to  eat  with  his  disciples. 
The  warlike  people  were  accustomed  to  administer  their 
oaths  on  a  sword  driven  into  the  earth  as  the  most  sacred 
symbol.  The  Pope  commands  them  to  substitute  the 
Holy  Gospels. 

Polygamy  he  strictly  forbids ;  whoever,  according  to 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  people,  had  two  wives,  was  to 
confine  himself  to  the  first.^  Marriage  within  the  pro- 
hibited d^ijrees  is  interdicted,  and  spiritual  consanguinity 
is  declared  to  be  equally  close  with  that  of  blood :  in- 
tomarriage  with  a  godfather  or  his  offspring  is  as 
incestuous  as  with  an  actual  parent  or  kindred.  The 
Pope  delights  in  condemning  some  minute  and  super- 
stitious usages  enjoined  by  the  Greeks  in  the  marriage 
ceremonial  and  in  the  observance  of  Lent ;  his  rule  is 
of  coarse  that  of  the  Roman  Church.     Nicolas  sums  up 

^  Nicolas  quotes  Ps.  xxxiiL  17,  and  Prov.  xxi.  31.  **The  hone  is  pre- 
pared against  the  day  of  battle,  bat  safety  is  of  the  Lord.** 

•  No.  xliii. 

*  There  was  a  singular  qaestion,  whether  after  conversion  they  were 
boond  to  wear  breechra  (femoralia).  The  Pope  answers  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  ordinary  drees;  and  extricates  himself  by  giving 
the  qoestion  a  spiritual  turn.  —  lix. 
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the  whole  with  a  solemn  warning  against  the  errors  of 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  earnestly  persuades  ad- 
herence to  the  one  immaculate  Church,  that  of  Rome.^ 
The  allegiance  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  or  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  an  object  of  contest  during  several  centuries. 
Each  could  adduce  evidence  of  voluntary  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  Greek  the  commence- 
ment, the  Latin  the  completion,  of  the  conversion.  The 
Popes  rested  their  claim  not  solely  on  their  universal  su- 
premacy, but  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  the  province  belonged,  and  who,  as 
an  Illyrian  Metropolitan,  was  asserted  to  be  under 
ancient  subordination  to  Rome.  The  strife  endured 
through  the  papacy  of  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  II.  Many 
angry  and  some  expostulatory  letters  appear  among 
those  of  John  VIII.  to  Paul  Bishop  of  Thessalonica : 
and  during  his  own  papacy  Formosus  steadily  urged  the 
work  of  conversion.  The  King  Michael  (such  was  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  Barbarian  Bogoris  after  the  Em- 
peror of  the  East)  must  have  been  perplexed  to  hear 
that  he  had  only  learned  error  and  heresy  from  his 
Greek  teachers,  that  he  was  no  Christian  worshipper,  but 
a  blasphemer.2  "  It  might  even  have  been  worse. 
Would  he  have  embraced  the  Christianity  of  Constanti- 
nople when  that  city  held  Arian  or  Macedonian 
doctrines  ?  If  he  had  so  done,  he  would  have  become 
a  convert  only  to  perish  with  his  teachers  in  everlasting 

1  A  more  memorable  question  is  what  they  are  to  do  with  certain  profiuie 
books  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Saracens  (where  and  at  what  period 
does  not  appear).  The  reply  of  the  Pope  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ajnroa, 
**  Let  them  be  burned."  —  No.  ciii. 

«  Joann.  VIII.  Epist.  Ixxv.  et  seq.  See  on  the  other  side  the  letter  of 
Photius;  a  full  defence  of  the  Greek  points  of  difference.    Epist  1. 
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fire.  The  only  security  was  in  the  irreprehensible 
Church  of  Rome."  Ignatius  was  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople when  the  Greek  Bishops  were  warned  to 
withdraw  from  the  spiritual  territory  of  Rome.  But 
even  Ignatius,  though  bound  by  his  interests  and  grati- 
tude to  the  unshaken  supporter  of  his  claims  to  the 
Patriarchate  against  the  ursurper  Photius,  would  not 
surrender  the  rights  of  his  Church  over  the  Bulgarians. 
Ignatius,  the  Holy  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  became 
almost  as  odious  at  Rome  as  his  exiled  rival  Photius. 
This  contumacy  contributed  to  throw  the  Pope,  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  indignation 
of  the  West,  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  later 
vrriters,  on  the  side  of  Photius.  The  hopes  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Bulgarian  provinces  was  among  the  tempta- 
tions which  induced  John  VIII.  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  Photius.     Centuries  did  not  reconcile  the  strife. 

The  Greek  missionaries  in  the  mean  time,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  were  passing  on  to  new  Christian  conquests. 
The  wars  of  Charlemagne  had  disseminated  some 
compulsory  Christianity  among  certain  of  the  Slavian 
tribes.  Other  partial  attempts  had  been  made,  especially 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg. 

Radislav,  the  Prince  of  Moravia,  standing  in  need 
of  a  pohtical  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Michael,  readily 
admitted  these  indefatigable  monks  into  his  kingdom. 
Before  long  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  people  were 
baptised,  a  church  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Wilibrad,^  and  the  Christian  priests  were  held 
in  such  high  respect  by  the  nation  that  they  were  called 
by  the  name  of  Princes.^ 

>  WUibnd,  now  Hrmdisch.— Palacky,  i.  p.  122. 

*  The  Church  of  Ohnatz  boasted  higher  antiquity ;  it  wta  rebuUi  by  King 
BadiaUT  and  Cyril. 


1 
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Christianity  brought  other  gifts  in  her  train.  The 
Slavian  dialects  were  as  yet  unwritten  :  their  alphabet 
was  the  invention  of  Cyril.^  This  pious  man  and  his 
colleagues  not  only  so  far  mastered  the  language  as  to 
preach  with  success ;  they  translated,  it  is  said,  the  Bi- 
ble, probably  certain  books  of  the  Scripture,  into  the 
dialect  of  Moravia,  and  even  ventured  to  celebrate  the 
services  of  the  Church  in  that  tongue.  This  great 
question  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  might  em- 
brace the  faith,  had  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  East, 
where  Greek  was  so  widely  spoken.  The  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Maesogothic  by  Ulphilas  had  been 
bailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  faith. 

Except  perhaps  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain 
and  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany  which  were  subdued 
to  Christianity  by  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  through- 
out Western  Christendom  a  large  part  of  the  population 
was  Roman,  or  provincials  who  spoke  Latin.  At  first 
the  clergy  continued  to  be  of  Roman  descent.  New 
languages  were  forming  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul  on  a 
Latin  groundwork ;  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  ceased,  only  gradually  and  partially,  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  common  ear.  No  doubt  the  constant 
repetition  of  these  services  in  the  Church  contributed 
to  give  the  Latin  element  the  predominance  in  these 
mingled  languages ;  and  the  transition  was  so  irregular 
and  imperceptible  that  there  would  be  no  precise  time 
at  which  the  sacred  Latin  would  be  called  upon  to  abdi- 
cate its  immemorial  use  as  the  Litui^cal  language.    The 

I  The  Pope  (John  Till.)  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  Slavian  alphabet 
to  Constantine  the  philosopher  (Cyril),  as  if  his  philosophy  had  been  called 
hito  use  in  this  good  work. 
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Church  could  follow  with  difficulty,  even  in  her  popular 
preaching,  these  shifting  and  unsettled  forms  of  speech.^ 
Even  in  the  more  Teutonic  parts  of  Germany,  though 
the  German  language,  in  its  various  dialects,  was  be- 
ginning to  sever  Germany  from  France,  the  Latin  and 
German  or  Theotisc  oath  taken  at  the  treaty  of  Stras- 
burg  (the  Latin  by  Charles,  the  German  by  Louis),  was 
at  once  the  sign  and  the  commencement  of  the  estrange- 
ment and  future  oppugnancy  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic. 
Still  even  in  German  Germany  Latin  had  already  gained 
and  strove  to  maintain,  through  the  clergy,  its  sacred 
and  venerable  character. 

But  among  the  Slavian  tribes  the  Greek  missionaries 
had  penetrated  into  regions  of  unmingled  Barbarism, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  either  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Rome  by  some  untraced  connection  which 
had  grown  up  between  these  Greek  missionaries  in  Sla- 
vonia  and  the  Roman  See  (the  monks  were  probably 
image-worshippers,  and  so  refused  obedience  to  Icono- 
clastic Constantinople)  ^  was  called  upon  to  decide  this 
important  question.  The  missionaries  Methodius  and 
Cyril,  who  were  supposed  guilty  of  propagating  the 
fatal  errors  of  the  Greeks  in  Bulgaria,  appear  in  Rome 
as  the  recognized  apostles  of  the  Slaves.     They  brought 

^  Charlemagne  ordered  Paulas  Diacootu  (in  782)  to  make  a  collection  of 
his  Latin  sermons  for  his  whole  realm.  Successive  Councils  —  at  Aries 
(Can.  X.)  and  Tours  (Can.  iv.  xvii.),  as  well  as  Rheims  (xiv.  xv.)  and 
Mentz  (XXV.)  —  commanded  preaching  in  German  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
The  Heliand,  the  Muspelli,  and  still  earlier  poetic  versions  or  paraphrases 
Off  Scriptare,  are  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  of  his  sons.  —  GfVorer 
die  Karollnger,  i.  66.  The  subject  will  be  resumed.  The  author  of  the 
CSuonic  Salemit.  (written  in  Lower  Italy)  speaks  of  the  **  Lingua  Tedesca 
quod  oiim  Longobardi  loquebantur." 

<  Methodius,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Painter. 
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the  welcome  offering  of  the  reliques  of  Clement,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  which  Cyril  boasted  to  have 
found  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Their 
creed  was  examined,  declared  unimpeachable  Cyril 
died  in  Rome.  Methodius  was  acknowledged  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Moravia  and  returned  with  that  title  to  his 
diocese.  According  to  one  account,  somewhat  legen- 
dary in  its  tone,  at  an  early  period  under  Nicolas  I.  and 
his  successor  Hadrian  an  amicable  discussion  took  place, 
and  Cyril  by  a  triumphant  inference  from  the  words  of 
the  Psalm,  "  Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord,"  (and  if 
every  spirit  should  praise  the  Lord,  why  are  not  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  in  the  mass  and  the  canonical 
prayers  to  be  sung  in  the  Slavian  tongue  ?)  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Pope. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  during  the  pontificate 
of  John  VIII.  The  Pope  at  first  prohibited  this  de- 
parture from  ancient  usage,  this  desecration  of  the 
Church  services  by  their  celebration  in  a  barbarous 
tongue.^  Methodius,  the  Archbishop  of  Moravia, 
again  appeared  in  Rome.  He  was  received  with  the 
utmost  respect.  Again  his  creed  was  pronounced  un- 
impeachable, his  labors  honored  with  the  highest  praise,^ 
and  the  Pope  declared  that  God  had  made  other  lan- 
guages besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin ; 
that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  to  sing 
the  mass  or  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  Slavian  language. 
As  a  mark  of  respect,  the  service  and  the  Gospel  were 
first  to  be  read  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  for  the  use 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  that  language.^ 

From  Moravia  Christianity  spread  into  the  neighbor- 

*  Epist  xcv.  «  A.D.  880.  »  Epi»t.  czlvii. 
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ing  Slavian  principality  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  Bori- 
woy  and  his  wife,  afterwards  the  Sainted  Ludmila,  were 
admitted  to  baptism.  Swatopluk,  who  vahantly,  if  not 
without  perfidy,  had  thrown  ofi^  the  German  yoke,  and 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Moravia,  had  married  a  Bo- 
hemian princess,  sister  of  Boriwoy.  The  patriotic  his- 
torian rejects  as  an  unworthy  fable  that,  so  long  as  the 
Bohemian  was  a  Pagan  the  Christian  Swatopluk  would 
only  permit  her  to  sit  at  a  lower  table  in  the  banquet ; 
he  rejects  also  a  rebelUon  of  the  Bohemian  subjects  of 
Boriwoy  in  fiivor  of  their  native  gods.  Ludmila  out- 
lived her  two  sons,  successively  Princes  of  Bohemia ;  ^ 
but  she  had  watched  with  more  than  a  mother's  care, 
a  Christian  mother's,  the  growth  of  her  grandson  Wen- 
zel,  under  whose  reign  Christianity  won  the  complete 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  who  died  not  indeed  by  a 
brother's  hand  but  by  a  brother's  guilt,  with  the  beauty 
of  a  martyr's  death,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  martyr  for 
the  faith.  Wenzel  built  churches  in  every  city  of  the 
realm.  God,  says  the  legend,  had  given  him  such 
grace,  that  he  could  understand  Latin  books  like  a 
good  Bishop,  and  could  read  Slavian  without  difficulty. 
He  fulfilled  all  the  works  of  faith,  fed  and  clothed 
the  poor,  protected  widows  and  orphans,  redeemed 
bond-slaves,  especially  priests,  exercised  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Gentle  and  full  of  love  to  the  high  and  to 
the  low,  his  only  care  was  the  well-being  of  all.  But 
the  fierce  Bohemian  nobles  hated  the  mild  and  peaceful 
Wenzel.  His  brother  Boleslaw  was  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy ;  he  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with 
his  own  hand ;  the  stronger  Wenzel  struck  him  down. 
"  God  forgive  thee,  my  brother,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 

^  Compare  PaUckj,  Geschichte  von  Bohmen,  i.  p.  133. 
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igain.     Wenzel  was  despatched  by  the  other 

'S. 

nzel's  vork  was  done ;  Christianity  remained 
n  of  Bohemia ;  Wenzel  was  worshipped  by 
;  be  became  the  tutelar  Saint  of  the  land.^ 


THE  NORTHUEK. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  NORTHUED. 


The  ninth  century  beheld  also  the  invasion  of 
remoter  North  by  Christian  zeal.  The  intrepid  i 
Nonaries  penetrated  into  those  regions  which  were  p< 
ing  forth  their  swarms  of  pirates  on  aU  the  coasts 
Europe.  They  songlit  the  Northmen  among  their  ( 
dark  pine  forests,  their  blue  fiords,  and  icy  lakes.  T 
crossed  the  Baltic  and  assailed  the  last  retreat  of 
old  Teutonic  divinities,  where  the  felth  appeared  ir 
fullest  mythological  character,  in  Scandinavia. 

The  tide  of  barbaric  invasion,  which  had  been  thrc 
back  by  Charlemagne,  began  to  pour  again  in  a  dil 
ent  course  over  Western  Christendom.  It  was  no  loti 
vast  hosts,  or  whole  nations  moving  in  masses  upon 
frontiers,  entire  tribes  crosang  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  either  retiring  with  their  plundei 
forming  settlements  witliin  the  territoty  of  the  £mpi 
it  was  by  sea,  and  on  every  coast  &om  the  Bri 
Ocean  round  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  heathen  Noi 
men  on  one  side,  the  Saracens  on  the  other,  threate 
the  conquest  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Saracens  c 
tested  or  had  won  tlie  command  of  the  Mediterrane 
all  along  the  south  they  had  ravaged  or  formed  set 
ments.  Sicily  was  almost  entirely  Saracen ;  and  t 
bave  been  seen  advancing  along  Italy  even  to  the  g) 
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of  Rome :  a  mosque  threatens  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
St.  Peter's.  In  the  next  century,  from  a  settlement  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  they  infested  the  passes  of  the 
Alps ;  murdered  many  passing  English  pilgrims  in  the 
defiles ;  even  reached  Genoa  in  search  of  plunder.^ 
The  Northmen  in  the  mean  time  were  wasting  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe.  From  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Scandinavian  islands,  from  the  gulfs 
and  lakes,  their  fleets  sailed  on,  wherever  the  tide  or 
the  tempest  might  drive  them.  They  seemed  to  defy, 
in  their  ill  formed  barks,  the  wildest  weather;  to  be 
able  to  land  on  the  most  inaccessible  shores ;  to  find 
their  way  up  the  narrowest  creeks  and  shallowest 
rivers ;  nothing  was  secure,  not  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  from  the  sudden  appearance  of  these  relent- 
less ravagers.  The  invasion  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
had  disturbed  the  declining  years  of  Charlemagne  him- 
self ;  that  sagacious  king  had  seen  their  approach  with 
prescient  terror.  His  wise  pohcy  had  planned  the  only 
sure  defence  against  such  enemies  —  the  building  and 
keeping  afloat  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  erection  of 
strong  forts,  with  garrisons,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
But  during  the  reigns  of  his  imbecile  and  disunited  suc- 
cessors, these  precautions  were  utterly  neglected.  They 
had  not  an  armed  ship  on  the  seas,  and  not  a  standing 
troop  of  soldiers;  the  desultory  forces,  which  they 
raised,  dispersed  immediately  the  campaign  was  over. 
Year  after  year  these  plundering  expeditions  were  be- 
coming more  incessant,  more  ubiquitous.  Not  a  prov- 
ince in  any  of  the  kingdoms,  hardly  a  city  in  the  most 
inland  district  escaped  these  terrible  visitants.*     The 

1  Flodoard. 

*  There  is  no  necessity,  with  Gfrorer,  die  Karolinger,  to  suppose  that  the 
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civil  wars  which  still  continued  throughout  these  disas- 
trous years,  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  warlike  nobil- 
ity and  the  absorption  of  the  great  fiefe  by  the  churches 
and  the  monasteries,  yielded  up  the  country  almost 
defenceless  to  the  merciless  invader.  The  great  feuda- 
tories, the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  chieftains  who 
had  conquered  Gaul,  and  received  large  grants  of  land, 
were  rapidly  dying  out.  When  most  needed  to  head 
their  hardy  vassals,  they  had  either  perished  in  the  strife 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  feeble  and  hostile 
Carlovingians,  or  had  retired  into  the  cloister.  Instead 
of  bequeathing  a  noble  estate,  with  strongly  fortified 
castles,  and  a  hardy  band  of  followers,  the  Baron  had 
alienated  it  to  the  all-absorbing  church,  and  for  the 
stronghold  a  peaceful  and  defenceless  monastery  had 
arisen.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Fontanet,  were  said  to 
have  fellen  100,000  men.  The  poet,  the  historian, 
d^cribe  Fontanet  as  yielding  up  the  defenceless  realm 
to  the  Normans.^  That  very  year,  Osker,  the  Norman, 
warped  up  the  Seine,  burned  Rouen  ;  in  his  descent, 
burned  the  rich  abbey  of  Jumi^ges.  Fontenelle  bought 
its  security  at  a  high  price.^     From  that  time  every 

Nonnans  were  hired  or  urged  by  the  hostile  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  to  in- 

Tade  each  other's  dominions.    Gfirorer  is  again  too  keen-sighted. 

>  According  to  the  Ravennese  biographer,  40,000  fell  on  the  side  of  Lo- 

thair  alone. 

"  La  perit  de  Trance  la  flor, 

Et  des  Barons  tuit  le  meillor, 

Ainsl  troTirent  Palens  terre 

Tnide  de  gens,  bonne  a  oonquerre." 

Waeef  Roman  de  Rou^  i.  p.  16. 

''Totam  Franciam,  militum  praesidio  nudam,  cigus  robur  in  bello  Fontar 
nido  nuper  deperierat,  tantus  metus  corripuerat,  ut  Normannis  nemo  possit 
Rstttere,  nemo  possit  repellere/*  —  Fragm.  Historic.  Duchesne,  Script. 
Xom.  iii.  p.  334.  See  other  quotations  in  Depping,  Histoire  des  Normands, 
p.  68;  Eginhard,  Yit.  Car.  p.  452. 
*  See  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  picturesque  description  of  this  expedition,  p.  322. 
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river  of  France  was  darkened  with  the  hlack  sails  of 
the  Normans.    They  sailed  up  the  Somme  —  Abbeville, 
Amiens,  all  Picardy  lay  waste.     Again  they  sailed  up 
the  Seine — Rouen,  Paris,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
ferocious  Regnar  Lodbrok.     They  were  in  the  Loire 
—  Nantes,  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours  (once  saved,  it  was 
believed   by  the  all-powerful  reliques  of  St.  Martin), 
had  been  saved  only  to  fall  on  the  next  assault  into 
more  terrible  ruin:   Angers,  Chartres,  were  burned. 
They  struck  inland  to  Bourges,  to  Clermont.     They 
were  in  the  Garonne  —  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Saintonge, 
Auch,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  Tarbes,  were  in  flames.     It  is 
an  appalling  and  significant  feet  that  the  Pope  con- 
sented to  transfer  the  useless  Archbishopric  of  Bor- 
deaux' to  Bourges,  even  though  Bourges,  in  the  heart 
of  the  land,  had  not  been  secure.     They  followed  the 
coasts  of  Spain.     They  ran  up  the  Groyne,  the  Tagus, 
the  Guadalquiver.     In  the  south  of  Spain  they  encoun- 
tered the  Saracens :  near  Seville  met  the  fleets  of  the 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  Arabic  chronicles  are  not  silent  on  the  descents  of 
these  new  unbelievers.     They  roved  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  forced  their  way  against  the  stream  of  the 
rapid  Rhone.    Aries,  Nismes,  even  Vienne,  suffered  the 
inevitable  fate  of  conflagration  and  pillage.    One  adven- 
turous band  had  heard  some  vague  rumors  of  Rome,  of 
her  vast  wealth.^  They  sailed  across ;  mistook  the  Magra 
for  the  Tiber ;  landed  near  the  fine  old  Etruscan  city 
of  Luna.     The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  were  celebrating 
mass  on  Christmas  day,  when  they  heard  of  these  un- 
known strangers ;  they  received  them  with  courteous 
Christian  hospitality.     Hasting,  the  famous  leader,  sub- 

1  Depping,  ii.  2,  p.  80. 
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mitted  to  baptism.  Ere  long  the  Norman  camp  rang 
with  shrieks  of  sorrow  —  Hasting  was  dead.  Some 
nights  after  they  entreated  sepulture  for  Hasting  in  the 
holy  cloister.  The  great  captain  was  borne  amid  his 
weeping  followers  to  the  grave.  As  they  were  about 
to  lower  the  bier,  up  sprang  the  dead  man,  and  cut  the 
bishop  to  the  earth.  The  priests  were  massacred  ;  the 
city  plundered ;  all  the  wealth  of  Luna,  her  beautiful 
women,  and  all  her  youths  who  could  run,  were  swept 
on  board  the  fleet.  So  ran  the  Norman  legend.  Italian 
history  has  preserved  a  fragmentary  record  of  this  wild 
event.^  Pisa  too  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  and 
sacked. 

Germany  was  not  more  secure.  Very  early  the 
Scheldt,  the  Wahl,  the  Lys,  had  been  made  high-roads 
to  the  mercantile  cities  of  Flanders.  Year  after  year, 
Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Courtray,  were  pillaged. 
The  broad  Rhine  was  too  tempting  a  road.  Nimeguen, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  Bingen,  even  as  far  as 
Worms,  opened  their  gates,  or  had  their  gates  beaten 
down  by  the  irresistible  pirates.  Mentz  alone  seems  to 
have  been  secure  behind  her  strong  walls.  On  their 
descent,  they  sacked  Treves.  Archbishop  Hincmar 
fled  with  the  reliques  of  St.  Remi,  from  Rheims :  he 
fled  to  die  in  terror  and  obscurity.  From  some  un- 
known cause  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  into 
Rheims,  though  they  plundered  all  the  monasteries 
around ;  but  in  Aix-la-chapelle  the  barbarous  Normans 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  palace  courts  of  Charlemagne. 
Charlemagne's  descendants  submitted  year  after  year 

'DeppiDg,  112.  "Luna  civitas  a  Normannis  dolo  capta/'  —  Fragm. 
Chronic ;  Moratori,  Ant  Ital.  i.  25.  *'  La  cittit  di  Luni  f\i  disfatta  per  gento 
lUtramontane."  —  Villani. 
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to  ignominious  capitulations.  The  peace  which  they 
could  not  win,  wliich  they  rarely  strove  to  win,  with 
the  sword,  was  bought  by  large  sums  of  money.  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  German,  each  of  the  conflicting 
kings,  who  called  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
pire, paid  in  turn  this  ruinous  and  disgraceful  tribute. 

The  Northmen  were  heathens ;  their  ferocious  relig- 
ion no  doubt  exasperated  their  natural  ferocity ;  their 
gods,  like  themselves,  were  warriors  and  pirates.  But 
they  did  not,  like  the  Saracens,  wage  a  religious  war. 
Providentiallv  these  Arabs  of  the  sea  had  no  Moham- 
med  to  organize  the  Scandinavian  tribes  into  one  vast 
host ;  to  give  them  the  unity  and  force  of  a  new  North- 
em  Caliphate.  They  had  no  ambition  to  propagate 
their  faith.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  unwilling 
to  share  with  others  the  protection  of  their  warlike  gods. 
They  had  rather  that  their  enemies  should  believe  in  a 
milder  religion,  which  yielded  them  up  unresisting,  or 
feebly  resisting,  to  the  plunderer  or  the  conqueror. 
They  destroyed,  with  indifferent  ferocity,  the  church 
and  the  castle.  Their  indiscriminate  rapacity  plun- 
dered alike  the  monastery  or  the  farm.  They  massa- 
cred with  as  little  remorse  the  bishop  or  the  monk,  as 
the  count  or  his  vassal.  If  their  chief  ravages  appear 
to  have  been  made  upon  religious  edifices  or  estates,  it 
was  only  because  these  were  more  defenceless,  or  oftered 
a  richer  booty ;  and  because  the  only  chroniclers,  the 
monks,  have  been  more  eloquent  on  their  own  suffer- 
ings ;  have  dwelt  on  the  sacrilegious,  more  than  on  the 
inhuman  acts  of  their  common  enemies.  The  Church 
now  paid  dearly  for  her  wealth  and  possessions:  the 
richer  the  abbey,  the  more  tempting  the  prey,  the  more 
remorseless  the  plunderer.     France  was  covered  witli 
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bishops  and  monks,  flying  from  their  ruined  cloisters, 
their  burning  monasteries,  their  desolate  churches,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  precious  reliques  of  their  saints  — 
their  saints  who  could  not  defend  their  violated  sanctu- 
aries—  and  so  deepening  the  universal  panic.  And 
everywhere  they  went  they  preached  despair.  The 
Normans  were  the  instruments  in  God^s  hands  for  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  people :  it  was  vain  to 
resist  the  wrath  of  God;  and  so  a  wretched  fatalism 
bowed  to  a  more  utter  prostration  the  cowed  and  spirit- 
less race.  Even  the  few  ecclesiastics,  who  saved  some- 
thing from  the  common  wreck,  were  taxed  for  the  trib- 
ute paid  by  the  kings,  and  bitterly  taunted  the  king^ 
with  this  profane  invasion  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  great  ecclesiastics,  indeed,  were  not  all  so  un  war- 
like ;  here  and  there  an  abbot  took  upon  him  the  im- 
congenial  function  of  captain  over  his  own  troops.  In 
the  famous  siege  of  Paris,  as  it  were  the  con-  a.d.  885. 
summation  of  the  Norman  conquests,  the  defenders  of 
the  city,  with  the  valiant  Count  Eudes,  were  the  Bishop 
Gozlin  and  his  nephew  Ebles,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys.^ 
Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Normans  from  wandering  pirates 
become  conquerors  of  the  soil;  no  sooner  had  they 
taken  possession  of  Normandy,  than  they  submitted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Teutons  as  well  as  Pagans.  The  followers  of  Rollo 
became  Frenchmen  as  well  as  Christians ;  so  at  a  later 
period,  the  Normans,  already  Christians,  in  Naples^be- 
came  Italians.' 

1  Depping,  iii.  1,  p.  818.  The  ten  months*  siege  of  Paris  had  its  monkish 
HomeTf  Abbo.  A  later  poet,  more  Homeric,  Ariosto,  had  that  siege  in  his 
thought  when  he  brought  the  Saracen  Agraraont  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  quoted  some  of  his  stanzas. 

'  See  Guizot,  CoUect.  des  M^moires,  torn.  vL 
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Christianity  had  made  some  efforts,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  reach  the  remote  regions  from  which  issued 
forth  these  terrible  Pagans,  but  without  marked  or  sig- 
nal success.  A  fortunate  or  providential  event  opened 
Denmark  to  her  exertions.  A  contested  succession  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  had  driven  one  of  the  prin- 
ces, Harold,  to  the  court  and  to  the  protection  of  Louis 
the  Pious.  Charlemagne  had  already,  diuing  his  Saxon 
conquests,  entered  into  an  alhance  with  the  ancestor  of 
Harold.  That  prince  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  not 
only  as  the  price  of  succor  in  the  contest  for  his  throne, 
but  in  zeal  and  sincerity ;  he  was  baptised  at  Ingelheim 
with  great  pomp  in  the  year  826.^  His  sponsors  were 
the  Emperor,  the  Empress  Judith,  and  King  Lothair. 
The  return  of  Harold  to  Denmark  seemed  to  the  Dan- 
ish Prince,  to  the  bishops  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  pious 
Emperor,  too  &vorable  an  opportunity  to  be  neglected 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  that  heathen  king- 
dom. A  zealous  and  devoted  missionary  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  perilous  adventure. 

The  abbey  of  Corbey,  near  Amiens,  was  the  great 
monastic  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  Among 
the  abbots  had  been  the  famous  princes  Adalhard  and 
Wala,  illegitimate  scions  of  the  race  of  Charles  Martel. 
In  that  abbey  there  was  a  monk  of  noble  French  de- 
scent, of  the  gentlest  disposition,  but  of  deep  and  settled 
piety .^     From  his  childhood  he  had  been  possessed  by 

1  Bishop  Munter  suggests^  rather  too  positively,  that  the  king  must  have 
made  the  renunciation  in  the  form  enacted  by  S.  Boniface  at  the  synod  of 
Salzburg,  a.d.  742.  — Eccard.  Franc  Orient,  i.  440.  "Forsachistu  Di- 
aboIiB  ?  R.  £c  forsacho  Diabolic.  £nd  allum  Diabold  gelde.  R.  End  ec 
forsacho  allum  Diabold  gelde.  End  allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum. 
R.  End  ec  forsacho  allum  Diaboles  Wercum  end  Wordum.  Thunaer  ende 
Woden  end  Saxnote;  ende  allem  them  Unholdum,  the  hera  Genotes  aint** 
—  G.  Ch.  Dan.  et  Norw.  p.  268. 

*  Anschar  was  bora  Sept  8,  801. 
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an  ardent  imagination;  and  that  imagination,  as  was 
sm^  to  be  the  case  in  that  age,  had  yielded  itself  up  as 
a  willing  bond-slave  of  religion.  At  the  early  age  of 
five,  his  mother's  death  had  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  sensitive  child.  A  remarkable  dream  decided 
his  calling.  In  his  sleep  he  fancied  himself  struggling 
on  a  miry  and  slippery  ground,  beyond  which  lay  a 
beautiful  meadow.  There  he  beheld  a  lady  of  stately 
form,  in  rich  attire,  surrounded  by  females  in  white  ap- 
parel ;  among  them  his  mother.  He  strove  to  reach 
her,  but  the  mire  clung  around  his  feet,  and  he  could 
not  struggle  onward.  The  soft  voice  of  the  majestic 
lady,  the  Virgin  herself,  addressed  him,  "  My  son, 
wouldest  thou  join  thy  mother? "  He  repHed,  "  Most 
earnestly  do  I  wish  it."  "  He  who  would  come  to  us 
must  flee  those  vanities  which  we  abhor."  mt.  is. 
From  that  moment  the  serious  child,  abandoning  all 
sport  and  gayety,  was  devoted  to  prayer  and  study.  Up 
to  adolescence  he  was  educated  in  monastic  discipline, 
but  the  ardor  of  youth  had  begun  to  relax  his  strict 
austerity.  At  that  time  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
tidings  of  Charlemagne's  death.  That  the  mighty  mon- 
arch of  so  many  kingdoms  must  suffer  the  common 
mortality  of  man,  struck  the  imaginative  youth.  His 
life  became,  as  it  were,  one  vision.  Once  he  thought 
that  he  had  died  suddenly ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  he  prayed  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter  and  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  who  appeared  instantly  before  him.^     He 

1  As  Anscbar  knew  them  at  once,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  saints  ap- 
peared lis  usuallj  represented  in  works  of  art  at  that  time.  St.  Peter  was 
the  older,  with  a  hoary  head,  the  hair  flat  and  bushy ;  a  ruddy  complexion, 
bat  rather  sad  countenance ;  his  dress  white,  but  mingled  with  colors  (can- 
didA  et  coIorat&);  his  stature  short  The  Baptist  was  young,  tall,  with  a 
tproating  beard;  the  hair  rather  dark  and  curling;  the  face  emaciated,  but 
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was  conducted  by  his  saintly  guides  to  Purgatory,  where 
he  passed  three  days  in  darkness,  and  almost  suffoca- 
tion ;  those  days  appeared  a  thousand  years.  He  passed 
on  to  heaven,  whose  inhabitants  and  their  glory  he  was 
permitted  to  behold  ;  and  a  voice  of  the  most  exquisite 
sweetness,  but  so  clear  that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world, 
spoke  to  him  out  of  the  unapproachable  h'ght,  "  Go,  and 
return  hither,  crowned  with  martyrdom."  ^  On  this 
triumphant  end,  which  he  gained  at  last,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  slow  mortification  of  his  life,  was 
thenceforth  set  the  soul  of  Anschar. 

His  thoughts  had  no  doubt  been  already  turned 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  by  his  residence 
in  a  monastic  outpost  of  Christendom,  founded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Corbey  monks  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Weser,  east  of  Paderbom,  and  called 
at.  16,28.  New  Corbey.^  In  this  convent  he  had  been 
appointed  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  doubtless  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  future  successes. 

When  the  demand  was  made  at  the  court  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  among  the  assembled  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
could  be  found  fit  and  willing  to  attend  the  Christian 
Harold  into  his  Pagan  country,  and  to  risk  his  life  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  all  were  silent,  until  Wala^ 
the  abbot  of  Corbey,  bethought  him  of  Anschar.  The 
monk  was  summoned,  and  calmly  but  resolutely  under- 
took the  mission.  The  abbot  inquired  whether  he  acted 
but  in  obedience  to  his  superior,  or  from  his  own  free 

the  countenance  pleasant    He  wore  a  tilken  drest.    "  Those  who  wear  sOk 
dresses  are  in  Icings*  chambers !  " 

^  The  bioj^pher  relates  this  fine  vision,  as  he  says,  in  the  words  of  An- 
schar himself.    Vit  S.  Anscharii  apud  Pertz,  vol.  ii.  p.  692. 

•  It  was  near  the  modem  Hoxter,  in  Westphalia.*    It  is  described  hy 
Paschasios  Radbertus  in  his  life  of  Adalhard. — Peitz,  ii.  p.  531. 
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will.  He  modestly  persisted  in  his  determination,  im- 
shaken  by  the  persuasion  of  those  who  loved  him, 
and  the  reproval  of  others,  who,  unable  to  aspire 
to  the  sublimity  of  his  faith,  were  jealous  of  his  su- 
periority. 

A  brother  of  the  convent,  named  Autbert,  though  of 
noble  birth,  was  so  kindled  by  the  zeal  of  Anschar,  that 
he  resolved  to  accompany  him.  Anschar  spent  two 
years  in  Denmark,  but  over  his  difficulties  and  his  suc- 
cesses the  biographer  passes  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 
He  formed  a  school  of  twelve  children.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  years  his  companion  retired,  in  the  extremity 
of  sickness,  to  New  Corbey,  and  died. 

But  whatever  the  success  of  Anschar  in  Denmark, 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  North  suddenly  opened 
on  the  zealous  missionary.  An  embassy  from  Sweden 
announced  that  many  of  that  nation  were  prepared  to 
accept  Christianity.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  proceed  to  this  more  distant  and  unknown  scene  of 
labor.  As  he  crossed  the  Sound,  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  pirates  ;  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  the  shore, 
losing  all  he  possessed,  especially  the  precious  treasure 
of  forty  books.  On  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  the  reigning 
king  allowed  him  fall  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
There  were  many  Christian  captives  in  the  land,  who 
gladly  welcomed  a  priest  who  could  administer  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  fidth.  Anschar,  after  some 
time,  returned  to  France ;  and  Gauzbert,  a  Prankish 
monk,  was  sent  as  Bishop  to  Sweden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  had 
been  founded.    Anschar  was  raised  to  the  see,  a.d.  S82. 
and  invested  ,with   metropoUtan  power   over  all   the 
northern  missions.     But  the  Northmen  hadA.>.887. 
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as  yet  learned  no  respect  for  Christianity.  They  sur- 
prised Hamburg.  Anschar  hardly  escaped,  bearing 
away  nothing  but  the  reliques  of  the  saints  ;  every 
thing  else,  even  his  Kbrary,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  prospects  of  Christianity  in  Sweden  were  sud- 
denly darkened.  The  king  had  favored  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  people  were  still  obdurately  wedded 
to  their  idolatry.  An  insurrection  broke  out;  one 
Christian  teacher  suffered  death  ;  the  Bishop  was  seized 
and  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  For  seven  years 
Paganism  triumphed  without  disturbance.  Anschar  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  reinstated  in  the  archiepisco- 
pate,  now  formed  by  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  Bre- 
men. More  hopeful  intelligence  came  from  Sweden ; 
it  was  rumored  that  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  insurrection  had,  in  some  awfiil  manner,  been 
marked  for  untimely  death :  the  possessor  of  a  book, 
which  had  been  taken  during  the  pillage  by  his  son, 
was  more  signally  visited  by  the  Divine  wrath.  But 
either  from  prudence  or  timidity,  the  Bishop  Gauzbert 
represented  himself  as  personally  so  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  that  his  presence  could  but  excite 
more  bitter  hostility.  Anschar  did  not  hesitate  to  ohej 
the  call;  and  in  the  account  of  this  mission  appear 
some  curious  incidents,  characteristic  of  the  versatile 
Paganism  of  the  country.  "If,"  it  was  said,  "you 
want  a  new  God,  there  is  your  late  king,  Eric,  in  whose 
honor  we  have  lately  built  a  temple."  But  Anschar, 
however  strongly  dissuaded,  determined  again  to  try 
his  influence  on  the  Christians'  old  protector,  the  king. 
He  invited  him  to  a  feast,  made  him  presents ;  but  the 
king,  become  more  cautious  or  more  jimid,  declared 
that  on  so  great  a  question  he  would  consult  his  people 
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and  his  gods.  True  to  his  word,  he  first  held  a  private 
council  of  his  nobles,  where  it  was  agreed  to  consult 
the  gods  by  lots.  The  lot  was  feivorable  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity;  the  whole  people  were  then  as- 
sembled in  their  parliament;  and  the  herald  publicly 
proclaimed  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  Christianity.  The  people  were  of  conflict- 
ing opinions.  A  tumult  had  almost  begun,  when  an 
aged  man  arose,  and  declared  that  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  singularly  powerftil  and  propitious,  in 
saving  him  and  others  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
from  pirates.  "  It  would  be  much  wiser,  since  our 
own  gods  are  not  always  so  favorable,  to  have  this 
God  also,  who  is  so  mighty,  and  so  ready  a  Protector."  ^ 
This  prudent  advice  carried  with  it  the  whole  assembly. 
Christianity  was  admitted  by  general  consent  as  a 
religion  permitted  by  the  nation.  Churches  might  be 
built,  and  priests  allowed  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  some  opposition 
was  at  first  threatened  by  his  son.  His  hostility  died 
away ;  the  Christians  were  even  allowed  to  set  up  a 
bell,  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  detested  by 
the  Swedish  Pagans.  Once  having  obtained  a  footing, 
Christianity  wrought  slowly  on,  till  it  had  achieved  the 
final  conversion  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  till 
above  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great  over  the  united  Christian  king- 
doms of  England  and  Denmark  —  were  sent  over  to 
Denmark  English  priests  and  bishops,  for  the  final  con- 
version of  his  whole  continental  realm.     Canute  him- 


^  **  Nobis  enim  qoAndo  noetros  propitios  habere  non  possurons  Deos, 
bootun  est  hujus  Dei  gratiom  habere,  qui  semper  in  omnibus  potest  et  yuH 
ad  se  damantibos  auxiliari."  —  c.  xxvii.  p.  718. 
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as  it  were  the  homage  of  his  two  Teutonic 
to  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  of  Laldn  Chris- 
The  tenth  centmy  saw  the  first  dawn  of 
J  in  Norway. 

J  died  A.c.  865.    CuDte  king  from  1014  to  1055.    Cumta 
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The  Christianity  of  the  age,  by  this  aggrandizeroe 
the  sacerdotal  order,  and  by  the  civil  wars  amonj 
descendants  of  Charlemagne,  seemed  to  deliver  Fn 
and  parts  of  Germany,  almost  defenceless  into 
hands  of  the  Pagan  Barbarians.  A  Christian  '. 
lescned  one  part  of  Europe,  which  was  in  atiU  gr 
danger,  from  total  subjugation  to  the  heathen  North 

Our  English  Alfred '  approaches,  as  near  as  posi 
considering  his  age,  to  that  lofty  model,  a  Christian  Si 
dgn.  Some  irregularities  in  his  early  youth  Aifr*d. 
were  supposed  to  be  chastised  by  a  severe  and  ine 
cable  malady,  which  seized  him  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  and  afflicted  him  during  twenty  years  o 
Efe  with  excruciating  suffering.  Even  his  serene 
per  was  exasperated,  in  the  course  of  the  terrific  wa: 
with  the  Danes,  to  some  acts  of  more  than  neces 
cruelty  and  revenge. 

The  mind  -of  Alfred  was  deeply  impregnated 
true  Christian  faith.  As  a  child  he  had  been  t 
taken  to  Rome,  but  too  early,  probably,  for  the  maj 
sanctity  of  the  holy  city  to  make  much  impression : 
no  doubt,  some  vague  feeling  of  reverence  must  1 
been  left  upon  his  mind  by  his  solemn  anointing 
1  Alfred  wuboiD  849  i  Id  Bone,  8S3  and  8H;  died.  901. 
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King  of  Demetia,  by  the  Pope  himself.  In  his  youth 
he  was  singularly  devout ;  rose  before  the  cock  crew  for 
tlie  reUgious  services;  and  in  all  the  dangers,  the 
troubles,  the  perpetual  wars,  the  absorbing  cares  of 
government,  he  never  intermitted  the  daily  mass,  or  any 
of  the  prayers  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

The  heroism  of  Alfred's  resistance  to  the  Danes  was 
not  only  that  of  a  patriotic  sovereign,  enduring  every 
extremity  in  defence  of  his  country  against  a  foreign  foe, 
but  that  of  a  Christian  offering  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance to  Pagans  and  Barbarians.  Rehgious  hope, 
religious  reliance  on  God,  animated  him  in  battle ;  re- 
ligious resignation  to  the  divine  will  sustained  liim  in 
the  depths  of  adversity.  His  war  against  the  Danes 
was  ja  crusade,  with  all  which  demands  generous  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  —  nothing  which  shocks  the  purer 
Christian  feeling. 

Alfred  alone  rescued  England  from  a  total  return  to 
Paganism  and  barbarity ;  and  delayed  the  Danish  con- 
quest till  the  Northmen  had  been  at  least  partially 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  softened  by  Christianity. 
So  nearly  was  this  retrogressive  movement  achieved ;  so 
nearly  was  the  whole  island  in  the  possession  of  these  deso- 
lating invaders ;  that  the  Danes  were  at  once  on  every 
coast,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and :  they  are  at  once  burning  Lindis&m,  and  fighting 
a  great  battle  in  Devonshire.  At  one  tyne  they  have 
possession  of  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London  ;  at 
other  times  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  York,  Nottingham, 
Reading,  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  Cambridge.^  Their 
numbei's  were  so  magnified  by  tlie  terrors  of  the  people, 

^  See  in  Depping  the  plunder  of  CroyUmd,  Medhamstead,  Ely,  and  Cold- 
ingham,  p.  141 ;  Asser,  p.  29. 
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that  if  30,000  are  reported  as  killed  in  one  day,  they 
are  said  to  be  succeeded  the  next  by  double  the  number. 
The  churches  and  the  monasteries  were  the  chief  objects 
of  Danish  enmity  and  spoUation,  no  doubt,  as  in  France, 
from  their  wealth  and  defencelessness ;  they  were  the 
only  places  which  offered  rich  and  easy  booty.  Even 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  cowed,  and 
almost  extinct  under  these  incessant  persecutions.  Its 
most  popular  and  prevailing  impulse,  that  which,  in 
other  countries,  had  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  the  eagerness  for  a  monastic 
life,  had  died  away.  When  Alfred  wished  to  found  two 
monasteries,  one  for  men  at  Athelney,  one  for  females 
at  Shaftesbury,  he  found  not  a  single  fi^e  or  noble  per- 
son disposed  to  be  a  monk  or  nun.^  He  was  obliged  to 
assemble  them  from  all  orders  and  all  parts  —  some  from 
beyond  the  sea,  especially  from  France — there  was  one 
Pagan,  Asser  significantly  says,  "not  the  last." 

Alfi^  felt  no  security  until  he  had  compelled  his 
enemies  to  Christianity ;  this  was  the  one  end  and 
assurance  of  victory.  The  first  fruits  of  his  great  tri- 
umph  at  Eddington  was  the  baptism  of  Guthrun  with 
thirty  of  his  chieftains.^  This  was  the  only  a.d.  879. 
guarantee  for  their  faith  —  a  precarious  guarantee. 
This  alone  changed  them  from  fierce  and  roving 
marauders  to  settled  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Alfred  is  no  less  memorable  as  preserving  the  close 
connexion  between  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  how,  after  the  long  and  total 

>  Amer,  p.  61.  "  Nimirum,  quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  cnrricula 
monasticas  vitse  desideriam  ab  ill&  tot&  gente,  necnon  et  a  multis  aliis 
gentibus  fonditus  interierat.**  Asser,  among  his  reasoDS|  gives  one  we 
should  scarcel7  have  expected,  —  the  wecUth  of  the  nation. 

*  Page  85. 

TOI*  ui.  10 
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devastation  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Danes,  Alfred  could 
erect  the  buildings,  pile  up  the  castles,  build  the  fleets, 
endow  the  churches  and  monasteries,  if  not  schools,  and 
send  out  the  embassies,  which  might  seem  to  demand 
more  flourishing  finances.  He  divided,  it  is  said,  his 
whole  revenue  into  two  parts  ;  one  devoted  to  secular, 
the  other  to  religious  purposes.^  The  latter  was  sub- 
divided into  four  ;  one  assigned  to  the  poor,  one  to  his 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury,  one  to  the 
school  which  he  had  founded  for  his  nobles,  one  for  the 
monasteries  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  with  occasional 
gifts  to  foreign  religious  houses. 

Up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Alfred,  the  fevorite  of  his 
parents,  and  the  best  hunter  in  the  Court,  was  ignorant 
of  letters.  His  mother  offered  a  richly-embellished 
volume  of  Saxon  poetry  to  that  one  of  her  children 
who  would  learn  to  read  it.  Alfred,  by  divine  inspira- 
tion (writes  his  biographer),  and  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  capital  letters,  immediately  set  about  the  task 
and  won  the  prize.  The  love  of  letters  was  thus 
stamped  upon  his  heart:  he  constantly  carried  in  his 
bosom  a  book  of  psalms  and  prayers,  which  he  read 
himself —  a  rare  accomplishment,  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  His  youthfid 
prize  may  have  suggested,  or  urged  on  him  more 
strongly,  the  great  work  of  Alfred :  his  powerful  encour- 
agement of  the  native  Saxon  literature,  the  identifica- 


^  Asser  relates  that  when  the  king  gave  him  the  two  monasteries  of 
Amesbuiy  and  Banwell,  he  presented  him  with  a  silken  pallium  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  man  could  cany !  This  must  have 
been  a  most  costly  gift !  —  P.  50.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Danes  having 
plundered  all  the  religious  houses,  there  was  great  store  of  this,  to  them, 
useless  commodity  among  the  booty  which  AliHd  recovered  and  could  not 
restore  to  its  lawiui  owners  ? 
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tion  of  Christianity  with  the  manners,  language,  poetry, 
not  of  a  half  Roman,  but  purely  Teutonic  race.  Alfred 
delighted  in  all  the  old  Saxon  poems  ;  he  collected  and 
caused  to  be  recited  Saxon  books ;  and  so,  instead  of 
being  the  religion  of  a  learned  priesthood,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christianity  was  familiarized  and  endeared  to  the 
people*:  it  was  a  popular  national  faith.  The  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  Alfred  thought,  would  rather  be  pro- 
moted than  discouraged  by  the  translation  of  books  into 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  a  work  of  love  in  which  he 
labored  himself,  not  only  from  delight,  but  from  want 
of  assistants.  In  the  whole  land  south  of  the  Trent, 
there  were  few  priests  who  coidd  translate  Latin  into 
English  ;  ^  south  of  the  Thames,  at  his  accession,  not 
one.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  it  was  a  religion 
which  went  back  to  the  pure  and  primal  sources  of  the 
feith  —  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  poetry,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  Alfred  continued  from  the  monk 
Caedmon,  was  not  a  poetry  exclusively  of  legend,  of  the 
lives  and  wonders  of  the  Saints,  but  of  the  Sacred 
History  thrown  into  the  language  and  metre  of  Saxon 
poetry.  It  had  its  popular  saints  with  their  metrical 
lives ;  ^  but  its  greatest  poets  had  still  reverted  to  the 
higher  source  of  inspiration.  Alfred,  indeed,  had  not 
the  high  poetic  gift  of  the  older  Caedmon.  His  works 
are  those  of  the  laborious  man  of  learning,  communi- 
cating the  traditionary  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
remained  from  the  older  civilization,  to  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects. King  Alfred  gave  to  Saxon  England  the  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Bede ;    the  epitome  of  Augus- 

»  Pne&tio  ad  Greg.  Past,  in  Wise's  Alfred,  p.  87. 

'  See,  on  the  poetiy  of  Ciedmon,  above.  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  cnrioos 
rolome  from  the  Exeter  Code,  has  a  long  poetical  life  of  St.  Guthlak, 
nother  of  St.  Juliana. 
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B  great  works  by  Orosias.  He  gave  them  the 
lolation  of  Boethius,  and  the  Pastoral  of  St,  Greg- 
He  summoned  from  all  quarters  men  of  learning. 
r  came  from  St.  David's,  John  of  Saxony  froin 
Abbey  of  Corbey ;  Archbishop  Hincmar,  of 
ms,  sent  Grimbald,  Provost  of  St.  Omer,  The 
ersity  of  Oxford  boasts,  but  on  very  donbHiil 
arity,  to  owe  her  foundation  to  Alired  the  Great' 

'  ComDue  LiDgMd,  i.  p.  ITS. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  HUNGARIANS.     DEGRADATION   OF  THE  PAPACY. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  few  reflecting  minds  might 
not  without  reason  apprehend  the  approach- ,^^ 
ing  dissolution  of  the  world.     A  vast  anarchy  ^^'y* 
seemed  to  spread   over  Western  Christendom.     It  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  every  coun- 
try in  Europe.     The  Pagan  Magyars,   more   terrible 
even  than  the  Islamite  Saracens,  and  the  Pa-  ^^  Hnnaa- 
gan  Northmen,  now  burst  upon  Europe.    The  '**""• 
Arabs,  who  had  swarmed  from  their  deserts,  wild  ma- 
rauders, had  long  become  disciplined  armies :  Islam  had 
become  a  mighty  empire.     The  Caliphate  maintained 
the  show  at  least  of  ascendency  over   the  Sultanies 
of  Africa  and  of  Spain.     Arabic  was  the  language  of 
whole  regions,  almost  of  continents.     The  Northmen, 
fierce  pirates  as  they  were,  were  of  origin  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  conquerors   of  France.     Both  Saracens 
and  Northmen  acknowledged  some  rude  laws  of  war. 
But  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians,  seemed  as  hordes  of 
savages   or  of  wild  beasts  let  loose  upon   mankind.^ 
They  burst  unexpectedly  upon  Christendom  in  swarms 
of  which  the  source  seemed  unknown  and  inexhaust- 
ible.    Indiscriminate  massacre  seemed  their  only  war 
law ;   they  were  bound  by  no  treaties,  respected  no 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  Iv.  vol.  x.  pp.  198-200. 
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boundaries.  Civilization,  Christianity,  withered  before 
their  hosts,  who  were  magnified  by  panic  into  mis- 
shapen monsters,  and  cannibals  who  fed  on  human 
flesh.  Their  language,  of  the  Finnish  stock,  was  akin 
to  no  known  tongue.  In  those  days  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  in  Christendom,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
single  race,  even  if  it  swept  with  them  many  of  the 
tribes  who  lay  on  the  bordew  of  civihzation,  Slavians 
and  Bulgarians,  could  have  so  completely  covered 
Europe,  as  to  range  over  the  whole  of  Germany ;  bum 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Bremen  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  near  the  lake  of  Constance  ; 
overrun  Southern  France,  and  menace  the  kingdoms 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  They  rushed  down  the  Alps, 
Italy  lay  open  before  them.  Splendid  Pavia,  with  its 
forty-three  churches,  was  in  ashes.  Everywhere  the 
walls  of  the  cities  were  hastily  repaired.  Special  lita- 
nies resounded  in  all  the  churches  of  Italy  which 
escaped  their  ravages,  for  protection  against  the  Hunga- 
rians. Rome  beheld  at  no  great  distance  the  flame  of 
their  devastation  ;  they  spread  to  the  very  extreipity  of 
the  peninsula.^  The  Hungarians  for  half  a  century 
were  the  common  terror  of  Christendom,  from  their 
first  irruption  about  a.d.  884,  to  a.d.  986,  the  date  of 
the  first  great  victory  of  Henry  the  Fowler.  Gradually 
the  Magyars  settled  down  on  the  limits  of  modem  Hun- 
gary.    At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  Christian- 

^  The  Chronic  Worz.  sob  ann.  938,  sums  up  their  ravages:  "UDgaril 
Franciam,  Alemanniam,  Galliam,  usque  oceanum  et  Burgundiam  devastantes 
per  Italiam  redieruntf  monasteria  S.  Galli  et  S.  Bonifacii  cremantor.*'  The 
chronicles  of  almost  eveiy  monastery —  and  a  great  number  of  monarteriea 
in  all  quarters  had  their  chronicle  —  record  the  losses,  ruin,  and  desolation 
inflicted  by  these  terrible  strangers.  —  Apud  Pertz,  ii.  p.  241,  &c.  Compare 
Lintprand,  Lib.  ii.  in  init  One  of  Muratori's  dissertations  describes  their 
ravages  in  Italy. 
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ity  had  entirely  subdued  them,  and  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  wisdom  had  arrayed  this  valiant  nation  as  a 
future  outguard  against  the  Mohammedan  Turks ;  their 
King  Stephen  was  a  Saint. 

Cast  a  rapid  glance  over  Christendom  during  these ' 
disastrous  invasions  of  Saracens,  Normans,  Hungarians. 

In  England,  though  the  wise  institutions  of  Alfred, 
and  now  and  then  a  king,  like  Athelstan,  of  state  of 
more  commanding  character,  maintained  some  ohristendom. 
social  order,  almost  the  whole  period  was  an  Engund. 
uninterrupted  war  with  the  Danes.  The  Chiwch  was 
distracted  by  the  implacable  contests  between  tlie  secu- 
lar and  regular  clergy.  In  France  the  Carlovingian 
race  was  expiring,  almost  in  the  same  state  of  imbecility 
dSkd  powerlessnesB  as  the  Merovingians  whom  they 
supplanted.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  new 
race  of  the  Capets  rose  to  the  throne,  the  first  purely 
French  Dynasty.  The  Normans  were  now  in  settled 
possession  of  a  great  province  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Empire  alone  displayed  occasional  vigor,  rather 
from  the  commanding  character  of  Henry  o«niu«iy. 
the  Fowler,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Magyars,  of  Otho 
the  Great  and  his  descendants,  than  from  the  Imperial 
power  itself.  The  legitimate  descent  from  Charlemagne 
had  expired  in  Louis  III.,  the  illegitimate  in  Arnulf. 
The  imperial  crown  had  passed  from  Italy,  and  back  to 
Grermany.  It  had  become  an  Elective  Sovereignty,  as 
yet  with  no  established  rule  or  form  of  election,  and 
had  been  for  a  short  time  absolutely  suspended  :  it  re- 
sumed its  greatness  under  the  House  of  Saxony. 

But  the  deepest  abasement,  or  rather  almost  annihi- 
lation, had  already  fallen  on  the  Papacy.     It-  AiMMment 
aly,  which  for  a  time  pretended  to  the  Empire,  Pftpaoy. 
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without  a  native  prince  of  sufficient  power  or  dignity 
to  maintain  its  influence,  constantly  summoning  new 
sovereigns  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  assume  that 
perilous  honor,  until  the  right  of  election  was  resumed 
'  by  Germany,  was  one  battle-field  of  small  contending 
princes,  each  endeavoring  to  form  or  to  aggrandize  an 
hereditary  principality.  The  terror  of  the  Hungarians 
increased  at  once  the  confusion,  and,  by  compelling  the 
more  strong  and  artificial  fortification  of  the  cities, 
tended  to  their  more  complete  isolation.  Each  city  be^ 
came  an  independent  government ;  each  chieftain 
aspired  to  be  a  sovereign.  This  anarchy  of  Italy  led 
to  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of 
the  Papacy  increased  the  anarchy  of  Italy.  So  insigni- 
ficant is  the  Pope  become,  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  trace  now  for  a  long  period,  as  afterwards  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  regular  succession.  The  Pope 
steals  unnoticed  into  his  dignity,  and  departs  from  it  as 
unregarded  ;  or  rather  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  throne 
by  some  act  of  violence,  and  as  suddenly  dispossessed 
by  means  as  violent. 

To  none  in  the  Christian  world  seems  to  have  oc- 
undeter-  cuiTed  the  extraordinary  anomaly,  the  eleo- 
of  election,  tiou  of  a  Spiritual  monarch  for  Christendom 
(for  so  he  was  esteemed  in  the  West)  by  a  body  neither 
in  character  nor  in  general  esteem  representing  the  com- 
munity. A  single  city  aspired  to  nominate  the  uni- 
versal Bishop ;  but  that  city  was  Rome ;  and  Europe 
was  resolutely  ignorant  what  strange  accidents,  caprices, 
crimes,  intrigues,  even  assassinations  determined  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffi  It  is  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  vital  power  of  names,  that  the  Christian 
world  so  long  assented,   without  protest,  apparently 
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vithout  consciousness  of  wrong,  to  the  pretensions  not 
oily  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  nobles  and  people  of 
tome,  and  whatever  soldiery,  either  Roman  or  foreign, 
night  command  the  city,  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
s)iritual  autocrat.  The  assent  of  the  Emperor,  at  first 
of  the  East  through  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  afterwards 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  descendants  (in  theory  at  least 
eteemed  necessary  for  the  consecration  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff),  had  given  to  the  world,  or  rather  to  Latin 
Qiristendom,  some  control  over,  at  least  some  concur- 
rence in,  the  election.  But  the  Empire  itself  was  now 
ii  abeyance.  Italy  now  asserted  her  independence, 
faming  a  separate  political  system,  with  an  elective 
kbg,  and  a  number  of  dukes,  counts,  and  princes,  who 
recognized  only  when  forcibly  compelled,  the  supreme 
arthority.  At  this  inauspicious  time  the  absolute 
election  of  the  Pope  reverted  to  this  ill-organized  democ- 
racy, or,  as  it  were,  to  these  conflicting  democracies. 
Whoever  now  obtained  the  mastery  of  Rome  by  any 
mtans  of  violence,  intrigue,  or  faction,  the  neighboring 
prhce,  the  demagogue,  the  rude  soldier,  or  tHe  daring 
woman,  nominated  the  head  of  Christendom.  The 
Pope  was  himself  one  of  those  violent  or  licentious  men, 
or  m  insignificant  personage  only  performing  the  re- 
ligicxLs  functions  of  his  office,  and  holding  his  office, 
even  his  life,  at  the  will  of  this  shifting  but  perpetual 
tyranny. 

Oi  the  other  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  if  not 
in  the  nomination  —  in  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
—  if  it  entangled  him  too  inextricably  in  secular  affairs, 
had  given  great  dignity  to  his  position.  This  continued 
80  long  as  the  Empire  passed  in  a  direct  line  down  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.     But  even  already,  aa 
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soon  as  the  claim  had  come  to  be  contested,  the  Pope, 
with  not  power  enough  to  be  the  arbiter,  sank  into  tke 
partisan  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Rome,  be- 
come the  centre  of  this  strife,  added  to  her  own  conflict- 
Election  of  ^"g  P^rtics,  that  of  rival  Kings  straggling  for 
Kmperop.  ^]^q  Empire.  Already  the  Pope  had  to  choose 
between  the  dynasties  of  France  and  Germany  or  Italy. 
Each  interest  maintained  its  hired  br  devoted  partisans 
in  Rome,  either  thwarting  or  urging  the  Pope  to  hostile 
measures  against  its  adversaries ;  at  the  time  of  each 
election  to  the  Popedom  exciting  or  maddening  the 
contest.  The  Papal  throne,  even  before  it  had  assumed 
the  power  of  awarding  thrones  and  dictating  to  man- 
kind, had  been  an  object  of  fierce,  or  at  times  of  san- 
guinary strife  ;  and  all  these  foreign  and  political 
influences  exasperated  the  wild  collision  of  persoaal 
conflict.  While  all  around  were  lawless  chieftains, 
ready  to  interfere  with  or  without  cause,  to  espouse  any 
interest,  and  to  aggrandize  or  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom. 

This  iron  age,  as  it  has  been  called,  opened  with  the 
Pontificate  of  Benedict  I V.,^  the  successor  of  John  IX. 
The  only  act  recorded  of  Benedict  IV.,  was  the  coro- 
nation ^  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  of  Provence,  the 
A.B.  901.  competitor  of  Berengar  for  the  empire.  Louis 
according  to  Imperial  usage,  set  up  his  tribunal,  and 
adjudged  causes  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  prudent  precautions 
established  by  John  IX.,  to  introduce  some  regularity 
and  control  over  the  anarchy  of  an  election  by  a  clergy 
rent  into  &ctions,  by  a  lawless  nobility,  and  still  more 

1  JqIt,  A.D.  900;  died,  903,  Aug. 
*  901,  Feb.    Boehmer,  regesta. 
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lawless  people,  during  this  utter  helplessness  and  the 
abeyance,  or  the  strife  for  the  empire  between  rival 
princes,  fell  into  utter  neglect,  or  impotency.  The 
Papacy  became  the  prize  of  the  most  active,  daring, 
and  violent.  Leo  V.  won  the  prize ;  before  a.d.  908. 
two  months  he  was  ejected  and  thrown  into  prison^  by 
Christopher,  one  of  his  own  presbyters  and  chaplains. 
The  same  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Christopher  was 
in  his  turn  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome. 

Sergius  had  already  once  if  not  twice,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  John  IX. ,2  or  at  that  of  Formosus,  or  at  both 
periods,  contested  the  Papal  chair.  On  his  discomfiture 
he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Court  of  the  powerful  counts 
of  Tuscany ;  and  there  sat  watching,  with  a  band  of 
devoted  partisans,  the  rapid  revolutions  in  Rome. 

This  great  marquisate,  or  county  of  Tuscany,  which 
for  a  long  period  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  for  evil 
or  for  good,  had  gradually  risen  to  its  enormous  power 
and  wealth :  power  which  for  many  years  ruled  Rome 
and  the  Papacy ;  wealth  which  at  length,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda,  its 
descendant  through  another  line,  was  hereafter  to  be 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  Popes  in  the  days  of 
their  most  exorbitant  authority. 

The  descent  of  these  hereditary  Counts  of  Lucca, 
and  Marquises  or  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  is  clearly  traced 
from  Boniface,  who  held  that  rank  during  the  later 
years  of  Charlemagne.  Adalbert  was  the  grandson  of 
Boni&ce,  through  a  father  of  the  same  name.     Adalbert 

1 "  Bmigrat  ante  ranm  qoam  Inna  bis  impleat  orbem." 

Plodoard^  dt  Pontif.  Rom.  apud  MabHUmy  Acta  8  S,  Betudia 
1  **  Cnlmcn  i^KMtoUon  tedis  is  jnreptitemo 
Kleetiis  tennit,  at  Theoctorusobit, 
Joannes  snbit" 

Epitaph  in  Pagi^  sub  ann.  910. 
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had  been  among  those  powerfiil  princes,  whose  claims  to 
beneficiary  rights  had  excited  the  jealous  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  He  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  though  soon  released,  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  in- 
dignity on  the  first  opportunity.  Adalbert  II.,  the  son 
of  Adalbert  I.,  was  so  surpassingly  wealthy  (and  wealth 
in  those  times  was  power)  that  he  was  called  the  Rich. 
His  influence,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  was  increased  by 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  King  Lo- 
thair,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Waldrada,  and  widow 
of  the  King  of  Provence.  This  haughty  woman  was 
A.D.  900.  mother,  by  her  first  husband,  of  Hugh  of  Prov- 
ence, afterwards  King  of  Italy,  and  Emperor.  The 
counsels  of  his  imperious  wife  led  Adalbert  into  a  pre- 
mature rebellion  against  Lambert,  then  Emperor,  and 
King  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan  was  defeated  ignominious- 
ly,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  had  been  taken  in  a 
stable.^  Lambert  insulted  him  by  saying,  "  Your 
haughty  wife  Bertha  prophesied  that  you  would  be  a 
king  or  an  ass ;  lo,  you  are  found  like  an  ass  in  the 
stalls  among  the  cattle  I "  The  death  of  Lambert,  by 
accident  or  assassination,  released  Adalbert  from  his 
captivity,  and  restored  him  to  his  power.  From  this 
time  the  fate  of  Italy  seemed  to  depend  upon  his  will. 
The  fickle  Italians,  weary  of  the  rule  of  Berengar, 
who  on  the  death  of  Lambert  had  become  undisputed  poft- 
A.D.  900.  sessor  of  the  empire,  invited  Louis  of  Province, 
the  son  of  Count  Boso,  and  Ermengard,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Germany,  to  assume  the  throne  of 
Italy  and  the  empire.  Adalbert  at  first  maintained  the 
cause  of  Berengar  (his  fidelity  was  secured  by  ample 
gifts),  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alps. 

^  Liotprand,  ii.  88. 
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But  the  ambitious  Bertha  alienated  the  mind  <  ' 
husband  from  Berengar.^  Adalbert  joined  in  a  s 
invitation  to  Louis.  Berengar,  when  he  foun 
Tuscans  among  hb  enemies,  shut  himself  up  in  V 
■which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  vict 
Louis.  The  new  Emperor  and  King  of  Ital; 
crowned  in  Rome.'  On  his  return  he  visited  I 
where  the  indiscreet  Emperor  beheld  with  astonist 
alarm,  and  envy,  the  state,  and  the  formidable  anc 
appointed  forces  of  Adalbert.  He  dropped  the 
tious  expression,  '*  This  is  no  marquis,  but  a  1 
From  that  moment  the  throne  of  Louis  was 
Bertha  organized  an'  extendve  revolt  of  the  ] 
pronnces.  Louis  allowed  himself  to  be  sur-  i.b.  i 
prised  in  Verona  by  Berengar,  who  revenged  h 
by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  hb  rival. 

It  was  under  the  protection  of  this  powerful  T 
that  the  exiled  Sergius,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  foi 
Tuscan  soldiers,  appeared  in  Rome,  deposed  CI 
pher,'  who  had  just  deposed  Leo  V.,  and  took  j 
aion  of  the  Papal  throne. 

Sergius  had  been  seven  years  an  exile  ini.n.i 
Tuscany ;  for  seven  years  he  ruled  as  supreme,  b 
undisputed,  Pontiff.  This  Pope  has  been  ..d.  i 
loaded  with  every  vice  and  every  enormity  whic 
blacken  the  character  of  man.*     Yet  as  to  his 

I  "  BeUiu  TjrrhBnli  fDod«u  fen  >IU1*  tb  oiti 
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there  is  almost  total  obscurity.  The  only  certain  act 
which  has  transpired  is  his  restoration  of  the  Lateran 
palace,  which  had  fallen  into  ruins ;  an  act  which  indi- 
cates a  period  of  comparative  peace  and  orderly  admin- 
istration, with  the  command  of  a  large  revenue.^  In 
these  violent  times  Sergius  probably  scrupled  at  no  \'io- 
lence ;  but  if  he  drove  a  Pope  from  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  that  Pope  had  just  before  deposed  his  patron, 
and  with  great  cruelty.^ 

But  during  the  Papacy  of  Sergius  rose  into  power 
the  infamous  Theodora,  with  her  daughters  Marozia 
and  Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  historians,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the 
Papal  tiara,  and  not  content  with  disgracing  by  their 
own  Ucentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  act- 
ually placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-bom  sons 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  influence  obtained  by 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  if  it  shows  not  the  crimi- 
nal connivance  of  Pope  Sergius,  or  a  still  more  dis- 
graceful connection  with  which  he  was  charged  by  the 
scandal  of  the  times,  proves  at  least  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  the  Papal  power  in  Rome.  It  had  not  only  lost 
all  commanding  authority,  but  could  not  even  maintain 
outward  decency.  Theodora  was  bom  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  senatorial  family,  on  whom  she  has  entailed  an 
infamous  immortality.  The  women  of  Rome  seem  at 
successive  periods  seized  with  a  kind  of  Roman  ambi- 

Pridem  adaignato,  quo  nomine  Tertfui  exit 

Antistee,  Petri  exlmiSl  qno  cede  reoepto 

Pnesnle  gandet  ormos  umii  Septem  ampUoi  orbif." 

Ftodoard  dt  Rom.  Fomttf 

1  Mabillon,  in  Appendic  ad  Ord.  Roman.  Muratori,  sub  ann.  907. 

*  See  also  the  epitaph  on  Sergius  apud  Muratori,  a.d.  911.  Tet  even 
Sergius  is  regulating  the  affairs  and  granting  the  pallium  to  an  archbishop 
of  Hamburg.  —  Jaff^,  Regesta,  p.  308. 
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tion  to  surpass  their  sex  by  the  greatness  of  theh:  vir- 
tues and  of  their  vices.  These  females  were  to  the 
Paulas  and  Eustochiums  of  the  younger  and  severer 
age  of  Roman  Christianity,  what  the  Julias  and  Messar 
linas  of  the  Empire  were  to  the  Volumnias  and  Corne- 
lias of  the  Republic.^ 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  the  stem  language 
of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  may  have  darkened  the  vices 
of  the  queens  and  daughters  of  the  Csesars,  the  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  our  chief  authority  on  the  enormities  of 
Theodora  and  her  daughters,  wants  the  moral  dignity, 
while  he  is  liable  to  the  same  suspicion  as  those  great 
writers.  Throughout  the  lives  of  the  PontifKs  them- 
selves we  have  to  balance  between  the  malignant  license 
of  satire  and  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  adulatory  pane- 
gyric' On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  more  utterly  unchristian :  the  profound  hatred  which 

^  The  de^oat  indignation  of  Boronius,  as  to  these  times,  arose  no  doubt  in 
great  part  from  the  severe  but  honest  asceticism  of  his  character,  and  his 
horror  at  this  violation  of  his  high  notions  of  sacerdotal  sanctity  by  what 
appeared  to  faSm  far  more  unseemly  and  unpardonable  criminality  than  ar- 
rogance, avarice,  or  cruelty.  His  fears,  too,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  an 
immoral  partiality  by  the  slightest  extenuation,  or  even  by  a  dispassioa- 
ate  examination  of  such  vices,  has  led  him  to  exaggerate  rather  than  soften 
Uie  monstrous  enormities  of  those  times.  And  the  happy  thought,  happy 
io  a  thorough-going  controversialist,  that  the  deeper  the  degradation  of  the 
Papacy,  the  more  wonderful,  and  therefore  the  more  manifestly  of  God,  its 
restoration  to  power,  removed  ever}'  remaining  repugnance  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  popes  during  the  tenth  century  to  historical  infamy.  The 
passage  is  too  well  known  and  too  long  for  citation.  Muratori,  who  had 
900)6  new  authorities,  is  more  temperate,  especially  as  to  the  character  of 
Sergius. 

*  Liutprand  is  the  chief,  the  only  authority  on  which  Baronius  rests.  Mu- 
ratori inclines  to  the  Panegyrist  of  Bereugarius,  who  gives  a  high  character 
of  John  X.,  and  to  Flodoard ;  but  the  poet's  language  consists  merely  of 
the  common  phrases  applied  to  all  popes,  who  are,  according  to  some 
writers,  ex  officio  endowed  with  certain  virtues,  and  Pope  John  had  just 
acknowledged  the  title,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  object  of 
the  poet's  panegyric 
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could  invent  or  accredit  such  stories ;  the  utter  disso- 
luteness which  made  them  easily  believed ;  or  the  act- 
ual truth  of  such  charges. 

Liutprand  relates  that  John,  afterwards  the  tenth 
Theodora.  Pope  of  that  name,  being  employed  in  Rome 
on  some  ecclesiastical  matters  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  was  the  paramour  of  Theodora,^  who  not 
only  allowed,  but  compelled  him  to  her  embraces.  John 
John  X.  was  first  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bologna ;  but 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  the  second  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Italy,  falling  vacant  before  he  had  been  con- 
secrated, he  was  advanced  by  the  same  dominant  influ- 
ence to  that  see.2  But  Theodora  bore  with  impatience 
the  separation  of  two  hundred  miles  from  her  lover, 
g^  ^  g^  Anastasius  III.  had  succeeded  Sergius,  and 
iiT'ew  occupied  the  Papacy  for  rather  more  than 
John  X  ^^^  years  ;  after  him  Lando  for  six  months. 
May  16, 914.  Qn  the  death  of  Lando,  by  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  canonical  rule  than  that  charged  against 
the  dead  body  of  Formosus,  John  was  translated  from 
the  archiepiscopate  of  Ravenna  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
But  Theodora,  if  she  indeed  possessed  this  dictatorial 


i  "  Theodora,  .  .  .  quod  dictu  etiam  fxBdissimum  est,  Romaiue  dvitatia 
non  inviriliter  monarchiam  obtinebat.'*  —  Liutprand. 

*  Muratori  has  suggested  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  story  of  Liut- 
prand. That  author  says  that  the  translation  of  John  fh)m  Ravenna  to 
Rome  took  place  "  modic&  teraporis  intercapedine,"  after  his  appointment 
to  Ravenna.  There  is  strong  evidence  for  supposing  John  to  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  from  905  to  914,  a  long  period  for  such  a  passion  as 
Theodora's  to  endure  delay.  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  though  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  he  resided  at  Rome  ?  "  Joannes  Archepiscopus  Ravennatis  eccle- 
sis,  incitatus  a  primatibus  Romans  urbis,  contra  instituta  canonum,  agena. 
Romans  ecclesise  invasor  &ctus/* — Chronic.  S.  Benedict  apud  Pertx. 
Compare  Chron.  Mon.  Cass,  apud  Pertz,  Liutprand.  "  Theodoris  autera 
^ycerii  mens  perversa,  Raven  uatem  hunc  pnesulatum  coegit  deserere,  Ro- 
mannmqne,  pro  nefas !  summum  pontificium  usuipare.'*  —  e.  48. 
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power,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  if  they 
yielded  to  her  dictation,  may  have  been  actuated  by 
nobler  and  better  motives  than  her  gratification  of  a 
lustftd  passion,  if  not  by  motives  purely  Christian.  For 
however  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  might  be  no  exam- 
ple of  piety  or  holiness  as  the  spiritual  head  of  Christen- 
dom, he  appears  to  have  been  highly  qualified  for  the 
secular  part  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
daring,  eminently  wanting  at  this  juncture  to  save  Rome 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 
The  Saracens  occupied  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Garigli- 
ano,^  which,  while  it  secured  their  own  southern  con- 
quests, constantly  threatened  the  dukedoms  beyond 
their  border.  The  whole  domain  or  territory  of  St. 
Peter  lay  at  their  mercy.  They  commanded,  and 
could  interrupt  almost  all  communication  with  the  South 
of  Italy.  The  pilgrims  could  not  reach  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  without  being  plundered,  maltreated,  often 
made  prisoners,  and  obUged  to  ransom  themselves  at 
enormous  prices. 

The  PontiflF  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
fill  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  dukes,  who  were 
either  awed  or  persuaded  into  a  league  for  mutual 
defence :  it  comprehended  Landulf,  the  Duke  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua,  the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina. 
But  a  stronger  effort  was  necessary.  It  was  determined 
to  demand  the  aid  of  the  two  Emperors,  those  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East,  in  the  common  cause  of  Chris- 
tendom. Constantine,  the  Emperor  of  the  March  24,  we. 
East,  promised  naval  succors.  Berengar  was  ShrEmp«rop' 
now  undisputed  Emperor  of  the  West;   he**"°*"' 

1  The  poet  calls  this  fortress  the  "  vicina  Charybdis/'  which  swallowed 
np  all  the  wealth  of  Borne.  —  De  Laudib.  Berengar. 
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accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  in  person  to  Rome. 
His  poetical  panegyrist  has  left  a  glowing  description  of 
his  power,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  reception.  He 
was  met  by  the  Senate  with  their  banners,  which  repre- 
sented the  heads  of  wild  beasts.  They  sang  his  praises  in 
their  Latin  or  Italian  tongue.  The  Senate  was  followed 
by  the  schools  of  strangers,  the  Greek  among  the  rest, 
who  each  paid  their  homage  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
native  dialect.  The  nobles  were  represented  by  Peter, 
the  brother  of  the  Pope,  and  the  son  of  Theophylact, 
called  by  the  poet  the  Consul  of  Rome.  The  Popes 
were  accustomed  to  receive  the  Emperors  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  St.  Peter's.  Latterly 
they  had  assumed  the  more  dignified  attitude  of  remain- 
ing seated.  The  Emperor  rode  the  Pope's  white  horse, 
according  to  usage.^  He  ascended  the  steps,  was  received 
and  saluted  by  the  Pope  with  a  kiss.  After  the  Emperor 
had  sworn  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  possessions  of 
the  Church,  they  entered  the  church  hand  in  hand,  the 
Pope  chanting  the  service.  The  Emperor  knelt  and 
woi'shipped  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  afterwards 
received  at  a  splendid  banquet  by  the  Pope.  The  cor- 
A.i>.  916.  onation  and  anointing  took  place  the  day  after 
Easter-day.  The  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
were  read,  with  all  the  domains  granted  to  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  warning  lest  any  robber  should  pre- 
sume to  usurp  those  sacred  lands.^     But  the  Pope  was 

^  '*  Erectus  Putori«  equo,  mox  quippe  saoerdot 
Ipse  ftitunu  erat,  titulo  res  dlgna  perenni.** 

See  the  note  of  Yalesius.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  sjmbolical 
meaning  which  is  &r  from  clear.  Does  it  imply  that  the  Emperor,  by  being 
anointed,  assumed  a  sacerdotal  character? 

t  **  Lectitat  Aagcuti  concoMos  mnnere  p«go0, 

Pnesulis  obaequio  gradibiu  statu  lector  in  altis, 
Caesare  qao  norint  onmes  data  munera,  pnedo 
niteriuB  payeat  sacna  sibi  sumere  terraa." 
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not  content  with  his  legitimate  influence,  in  organizing 
this  great  league  for  the  preservation,  if  not  of  Chris- 
tendom, at  least  of  Rome,  ifrom  the  unbelievers.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  rode  forth  in  his  array  to  battle.  And, 
if  success,  as  it  doubtless  was,  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
manifestation  of  Divine  approval,  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Saracens,  and  the  destruction  of  the  troublesome 
fortress  on  the  Garigliano,  seemed  to  sanction  Aug.  u,  9i6. 
this  new  and  unseemly  character  assumed  by  the  Pope. 
Even  the  Apostles  sanctioned  or  secured  by  their  pres- 
ence the  triumph  of  the  warlike  Pope.^ 

For  fourteen  years,  obscure  as  regards  Rome  and  the 
Pontificate,  this  powerful  prelate  occupied  the  a.d.  914-828. 
See  of  Rome.     If  he  gained  it  (a  doubtful  charge)  by 
the  vices  and  influence  of  the  mother,  Theodora,  he  lost 
it,  together  with  his  life,  by  the  no  less  flagrant  vices, 
and  more  monstrous  power,  of  the  daughter,  Marozia. 
Theodora  disappears ;  and  Pope  John  X.  is  foimd 
engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  for  the  mastery  of  Rome 
with  Marozia  and  her  lover  or  husband,  the  MuoiSa. 
Marquis  Alberic,^  by  whom  she  had  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  afterwards  tyrant  of  the  city.     The  vigorous  and 
martial  Pontiff  succeeds  in  expelling  Alberic  from  the 
city ;  Alberic  probably  met  his   death  soon  a.d.  926. 
after.     It  is  said  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  Romans 

^ "  A  religiosis  fidellbtu  visi  sunt  in  eodem  bello  sanctissiml  Petrus  et 
Paolus  apostolL"  —  Liutpnndf  c  54. 

*  Muntori  has  dearlj  proved  the  mistake,  or  perhaps  false  reading,  in 
Liutprand,  followed  by  Baronius  and  others.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was 
not  and  could  not  be  Adalbert  the  Rich,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  husband 
of  the  imperious  Bertha,  and  the  protector  of  Sergius.  Adalbert  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  Rome.  The  lover  of  Marozia  was  Alberic,  Marquis 
(If  archio)  perhaps  of  Camerina. 
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in  revenge  for  some  secret  alliance  entered  into  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  then  wasting  Italy,  and  had 
reached  the  very  frontiers  of  Calabria. 

The  death  of  her  husband  increased  rather  than 
weakened  the  power  of  Marozia.  Her  personal  charms, 
and  her  unscrupulous  use  of  them,  are  said  to  have 
multiplied  to  an  infinite  extent  her  adherents.  Her 
paramours  made  a  strong  party.-  The  Empire  was 
vacant.  There  was  no  potentate  to  whom  the  Pope 
could  appeal.  Marozia  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  with  this  precious  dowry,  which  commanded  Rome, 
she  sought  to  confirm  her  power  by  some  splendid  alli- 
ance. Guido,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  son  of  Adal- 
bert the  Marquis,  did  not  disdain  the  nuptials  with  a 
profligate  woman,  who  brought  Rome  as  her  marriage 
portion. 

During  the  rapid  and  bloody  revolutions  of  the  few 
last  years  in  Italy,  this  house  of  Tuscany  had  main- 
tained its  greatness.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Adalbert 
the  Rich,  the  widow  Bertha,  and  Guido  her  son, 
plunged  into  their  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Berengar, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned, but  speedily  obtained  their  release,  and  recov- 
ered all  their  wealth  and  power.  Bertha  had  extended 
her  influence  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Ermen- 
gard,  a  woman  of  unprincipled  ambition,  worthy  of  her 
mother,  with  Adalbert,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whose 
first  wife  had  been  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Beren- 
gar, and  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern 
princes. 

The  murder  of  Berengar  (who  died  unpitied,^  for  in 
A.i>.  922.        his  last  contest  with  the  new  usurper  of  the 

^  Liutprand,  c  61. 
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empire,  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  he  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  terrible  Hungarians,  now  the  scourge  of  the  North, 
as  the  Saracens  were  of  the  South)  had  made  the  empire 
vacant,  and  threw  the  whole  north  of  Italy  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Ermengard,  now  a  widow,  and  if 
Liutprand  is  to  be  credited,  of  unscrupulous  license, 
not  with  princes  only,  but  even  with  ignoble  men,^ 
became  the  object  and  the  promotress  of  all  the  in- 
trigues, feuds,  and  murders,  on  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

The  strife  ended  with  the  descent  into  Italy  of  Hugh 
of  Provence,  the  son  of  Bertha  by  her  first  ^  j^  ^  p^ 
husband,  and  so  half  brother  to  Guido  of  ^®°*** 
Tuscany.  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  new  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Empire,  landed  at  Pisa. 
This  crafly  Prince  fully  estimated  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  the  politics  of  Italy.  He  affected  the  most 
profound  zeal  for  religion.  He  was  a  man,  for  his  day, 
of  many  accomplishments,  and  sought  the  society  of 
those  whom  Liutprand  dignifies  by  the  name  of  philos- 
ophers. Liutprand  himself,  the  future  historian,  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  and  Bishop  of  Cremona,  was 
brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  Hugh  of  Provence ; 
and  though  his  unbounded  licentiousness  as  to  women 
could  not  but  offend  the  pious  ecclesiastic,  the  courtly 
historian  touches  with  great  tenderness  the  other  vices, 
not  by  any  means  the  Ughtest,  of  his  royal  patron. 

The  clergy  of  Italy,  flattered  by  the  homage,  hailed 
the  landing  of  Hugh  at  Pisa,  as  the  restoration  of  an 
age  of  peace  and  piety.  Lanthbert,  Archbishop  of  Mi- 
km,  was  his  ardent  partisan,  and  hastened  to  meet  him 

1 "  Carnale  cam  non  solum  prindpibus,  veram  etiam  ignobilibus,  commer- 
dam  ezercebat"  —  iii.  7. 
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at  Pavia.  The  Pope  himself,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
nexion of  Hugh  with  the  husband  of  Marozia,  hoped, 
perhaps,  with  the  prize  of  the  Imperial  crown,  to  secure 
his  protection  against  his  domestic  tyrants.  He  went 
July  19, 926.  to  meet  the  king  at  Mantua :  a  treaty  was 
entered  into,  but  the  conditions  are  unknown. 

The  last  hopes,  however,  of  foreign  protection  were 
vain.  John  X.  was  left  to  contest  alone  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  with  Marozia  and  her  Tuscan  husband. 
Neither  Rome,  nor  the  mistress  of  Rome,  regarded  the 
real  sei*vices  rendered  by  John  X.  to  Christendom  and 
to  Italy.  The  former  lover,  as  public  scandal  averred, 
of  her  mother,  the  saviour  of  Rome  from  the  Saracens, 
was  surprised  in  the  Lateran  palace  by  this  daring 
woman.  His  brother  Peter,  as  it  appears,  his  great 
supi)ort  in  the  contest  for  the  government  of  Rome, 
Death  of  ^^^  therefore  the  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to 
johnx.  Guido  and  Marozia,  was  killed  before  his 
face.  The  Pope  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  some 
A.D.  928.  months  after  he  died,  either  of  anguish  and 
despaii*,  or  by  more  summary  means.  It  was  rumored 
A.D.  929.  that  he  was  smothered  with  a  pillow.  No 
means  were  too  violent  for  Marozia  to  employ  even 
against  a  Pope.^ 

Marozia  did  not  venture  at  once  to  place  her  son  on 
July,  928.  the  Papal  throne.  A  Leo  VI.  was  Pope  for 
Mareh,  9(31.  somc  mouths  ;  a  Stephen  VII.  for  two  years 
and  one  month.  That  son  may  as  yet  have  been  too 
young  even  for  this  shameless  woman  to  advance  him 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  her  husband  Guido 
toay  have  had  some  lingering  respect  for  the  sacred 

^  Flodoard,  Annal.  929 ;  Liutprand,  iii.  48 ;  Annal.  Benevent.    "  Moritor 
Pi^a  Johannes  in  castro  jugulatos." 
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office,  some  struggling  feelings  of  decency.  But  at 
death  of  Stephen,  Marozia  again  ruled  alone  in  Ror 
her  husband  Guido  was  dead,  and  her  son  was  Hurh.a 
Pope.  John  XI,  (according  to  the  rumors  of 
time,  of  which  Liutprand,  a  follower  of  Hugh  of  Pr 
ence,  may  be  accepted  as  a  faithfiil  reporter)  was 
offspring  of  Maroaa  by  the  Pope  Sergius  :  more  tn 
worthy  authorities  make  him  the  law^I  son  of  lier  I. 
band  Alberic.  But  the  obsequious  clergy  and  pec 
acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  commands  of  tl 
patrician  mistress ;  the  son  of  Marozia  is  successor 
St.  Peter. 

But  the  aspiring, Maro^a,  not  content  with  hav 
been  the  wife  of  a  Marquis,  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  j 
powerful  Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  perhaps  the  mistress 
one,  certainly  the  mother  of  another  Pope,  looked  i 
higher  in  her  lustlul  ambition  ;  she  must  wed  a  m 
arch.  She  sent  to  offer  herself  and  the  city  of  Romi 
the  new  King  of  Italy. 

Hugh  of  Provence  was  not  scrupulous  in 
amours,  lawfiil  or  unlawfiil.  Through  policy  11,^^1,, 
or  through  passion,  he  was  always  ready  to  "^J^ 
form  or  to  break  these  tender  connections.  ""^^ 
Tet  there  was  an  impediment,  a  canonical  impi 
ment,  to  this  marriage,  which  even  Hugh  and  Mar( 
dared  not  despise.  Guido,  the  late  husband  of  Maro 
and  Hugh  of  Provence,  were  sons  of  the  same  mot! 
Even  the  Levitical  law,  which  seems  to  have  occur 
to  some,  would  not  assist  them,'  for  Marozia  had  bo 
■  linlpnuid  iDlerUids  his  Ustoiy  with  Teri«a :  — 

"  Hac  HM  KojHoa  DOu  praaUot  cumlu  nIM 
Oul  ftitri  iDbiilsm  fntrli  de  Domliw  Jnaalt 
Ed«n,  ■!  pTimiu  nequvt  ribi  figrmit  dk(iiid, 

B*ipmd«Bk>,  (DjinliwD  Tmuelirlkiiaimt." 
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children  to  Gmdo.^  Hugh  struck  out  a  happy  expedi- 
ent, at  the  same  time  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  and  to  enable  himself  to  fiilfil  the  other 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  seizure  of  the  Tuscan 
Dukedom.  Truth,  justice,  and  the  interests  of  her  late 
husband's  family,  were  alike  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
Dnkedomof  Marozia.  Lambert,  a  man  of  courage  and 
Lambert!  character,  had  succeeded  his  brother  Guido  in 
the  dukedom.  Hugh  of  Provence  began  by  dissemi- 
nating rumors  that  Bertha  had  no  children  by  her  hus- 
band Adalbert ;  that  Guido,  Lambert,  and  Ermengard, 
were  all  supposititious,  and  imposed  on  the  weak  Adal- 
bert  by.  his  crafty  wife  as  his  own.  Lambert  had 
adopted  that  last  strange  resource,  so  imposing  and  con- 
vincing in  those  days,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  father's 
wisdom,  his  mother's  honor,  and  his  own  legitimacy. 
He  offered  the  wager  of  battle  to  any  champion  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Italy.  A  brave  and  youthftil 
warrior  was  chosen.  Lambert  came  off  victorious. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt.  King  Hugh  contrived  to  seize 
Lambert  by  treachery,  and  to  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
rich  inheritance  and  the  power  of  Tuscany  passed  with- 
out resistance  to  Boso,  brother  of  Hugh.  Successful 
crime  made  Hugh  of  Provence  only  more  welcome  to 
Marozia.  The  King  of  Italy  drew  near  to  Rome  :  the 
cautious  Marozia  would  not  allow  his  army  to  enter  the 
city,  but  received  her  royal  bridegroom  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  There  was  celebrated  this  unhallowed 
marriage.^ 

^  These  children  probably  died  early;  nothing  is  heard  of  them. 

*  **  AdTtnit  optatiu  oeu  bos  tfbi  dnctiu  ad  uam 

Rex  Hago,  Romanam  pottos  commotus  ob  urbem, 
Qnid  juTat,  o  soeleiata,  Tiniin  sic  perdere  sanctum." 

The  sanctity  of  King  Hugo !  The  naivete  of  Liutprand  is  truly  comic,  be- 
traying the  motiye,  the  possession  of  Rome,  for  this  sacrifice  I 
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But  the  Romans  would  brook  the  dominion  of  a 
Roman  woman,  thev  would  not  endure  that  of  a  for- 
eigner.     The  coarse  vices,  the  gluttony  of  the  soldiers 
of  Hugh,  offended  the  fastidious  Italians.      The  inso* 
lence  of  Hugh  himself  provoked  a  rebellion.      The 
nobles  were  called  upon  to  perform  menial  g^^^^^jj^  ^ 
offices,    usual    probably   in    the    half-feudal  ^**™®* 
Transalpine  courts,  but  aUen  to  Italian  manners.     Al- 
beric,  the  son  of  Marozia,  was  commanded  to  hold  the 
water  in  which  King  Hugh  washed  his  hands.     Per- 
forming his  office  awkwardly  or  reluctantly,  he  spilled 
the  water,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  face  from  the 
king.     Already  may  Alberic  have  been  jeal-  Aiberi*. 
ous  of  the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  popedom, 
and  have  resented  this  devotion  of  his  mother  to  her 
new  foreign  connections.     He  was  a  youth  of  daring ; 
he  organized  a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles  of  Rome  ; 
he  appealed  to  the  old  Roman  pride,  — "  Shall  these 
Burgundians,  of  old  the  slaves  of  Rome,  tyrannize  over 
Romans?"^     At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  theA.i>.»82. 
whole  people  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  attacked  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  before  Hugh  could  admit  his  own 
troops.     Alberic  remained  master  of  the  Castle,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  Pope.     These   two  he  cast  into 
prison,  defied  the  king  of  Italy,  who  made  an  ignomin- 
ons  retreat,  and  from  that  time  remained  master  of 
Rome.^ 

For  four  years  Pope  John  XI.  lingered  in  fact  a 
prisoner,  at  least  without  any  share  in  the  government 


^  Lintpnuid.  This  loose  writer,  and  Flodoard,  whose  adulatory  phrases 
on  the  Yirtues  and  wisdom  of  each  saccessire  pope  remind  us  of  the  pro- 
Terbial  mendacity  of  epitaphs,  are  still  almost  our  sole  authorities. 

*  Flodoard,  in  Chron.  apud  Duchesne. 
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of  Rome,  only  permitted  to  perform  his  spiritual  fimc- 
tions.  Alberic  ruled  undisturbed.  King  Hugh  at- 
tempted to  bribe  him  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by  the 
offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  the  more  crafty  Al- 
beric married  the  daughter,  and  retained  possession  of 
Papal  sue-  RoDfie.  After  the  death  of  John,  a  succ^- 
*'****'*'*•  sion  of  Popes,  appointed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
i^,  Jan.       gQJg   ^jij   Qf  Alberic,  —  Leo  VII.,  Stephen 

Stephen  889.  ^^'^  Mariuus  II.,  Agapctus  II.,  pass  over  the 
Marinus  941.  ^^rone  of  the  Popedom,  with  hardly  a  sign 
AgapetuB,  ^^  their  power  in  Rome,  no  indication  of  their 
^*^"®^  dignity,  still  less  of  their  sanctity.  They  are 
still  Popes  beyond  the  Alps.^ 

Nor  was  the  supreme  Pontiff  alone  depressed  in 
Great  eccie-  thcsc  turbuleut  timcs.  The  great  ecclesiastics 
Italy.  of   Italy   are    mingled    up  in   most  of    the 

treacherous  and  bloody  transactions  of  the  period.* 
Individual  energy  gave  the  bishop  of  a  city  great 
power ;  but  as  they  acted  with  as  Kttle  restraint,  so 
these  prelates  were  treated  with  as  little  reverence  as 
secular  princes.  Landulf  of  Capua,  and  Athanasius 
of  Naples,  have  already  appeared  in  that  strangely 
mingled  character  of  the  lawless  Itahan  prince  and  the 
Christian  prelate.  Lanthbert  had  bought  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan,  by  large  bribes,  from  the  Emperor 

1  Leo  sends  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Hamburg;  appoints  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  his  legate,  with  full  power  to  correct  bishops  and  monks; 
makes  grants  and  issues  laws.  —  Regesta  apud  Jaff^.  Stephen  interferes 
in  France  in  favor  of  Louis  d'Outre-mer.  Marinus  confirms  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz  as  his  vicar.  Agapetus,  in  a  Council,  condemns  Hugh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims. 

*The  obscenities  which  perpetually  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  Bishop  Lint- 
prand  betoken  an  age  of  profound  corruption.  The  Italian  character  was 
now  a  strange  fusion  of  lust  and  ferocity.  The  emasculation  of  their 
enemies  was  a  common  revenge. 
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Berengar.  It  was  by  his  instrumentality  that  Burch- 
ard,  Duke  of  Suabia,  the  father-in-law  of  King  Rodolf 
of  Burgundy,  was  surprised  and  murdered.  Burchard, 
indeed,  had  given  provocation ;  he  had  threatened  to 
turn  a  church  in  the  suburbs  into  a  fortress,  by  which 
he  would  bridle  the  mutinous  city  of  Milan.^ 

Hugh  of  Provence,  now  undisputed  King  of  Italy, 
though  ejected  from  and  baffled  before  Rome,  ruled 
supreme  in  Pavia,  where  he  built  a  splendid  palace. 
Hugh,  throughout  liis  reign,  showed  the  utmost  scorn 
of  ecclesiastical  as  of  moral  control.  He  had  violated 
the  law  of  marriage  by  his  union  with  M arozia ;  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  convenient  he  declared  that  marriage 
null,  and  married  Alda,  the  daughter  of  King  Lothair. 
On  her  death  he  again  wedded  Bertha,  widow  a.d.  888. 
of  King  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
canon  law,  imited  her  daughter  to  his  son.  No  stem 
ot  ascetic  prelate  ventured  to  rebuke  the  promiscuous 
concubinage  with  which  the  King  of  Italy  still  further 
outraged  pubhc  decency.  He  bestowed  the  great  bish- 
oprics according  to  his  caprice.  One  of  his  bastards 
he  made  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  another  Archdeacon,  or 
one  of  the  Cardinals,  with  the  hope  of  succession  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Milan .^  Hilduin,  his  relation,  ex- 
pelled from  his  see  in  France,  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan.  Ratherius,  a  French  monk,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  was  made 

^  Compare  Yerri,  Storia  di  Milano,  c.  iii.  p.  99,  for  the  insulting  language 
of  Burchard,  whom  the  Archbishop  tiad  honored  with  the  especial  privilege 
of  allowing  him  to  hunt  a  stag  in  his  park.  Burchard  expressed  at  once 
his  admiration  and  contempt  at  the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  of 
Mihm. 

*  Liutprand,  ir.  6.  Teobaldo,  his  bastard  by  Stephania,  a  Roman  concu- 
bine of  King  Hugh.  Verri,  p.  101.  Hugh  formed  a  plot  for  the  murder 
of  Alderk,  the  Archbishop;  it  waa  baffled. 
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Bishop  of  Verona  ;  this  was  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  Hugh,  who  declared  that  Ratherius  should  bitterly 
lament  his  elevation.  He  cut  him  off  with  a  very  small 
stipend,  and  forced  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  lay  claim 
to  any  more  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.^  On  the 
seizure  of  Verona  by  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
aspired  for  a  short  time  to  the  empire,  Ratherius,  ac- 
cused of  favoring  the  usurper,  was  seized,  deposed, 
and  imprisoned  at  Pavia.  Manasseh,  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  the  ungrateful  favorite  of  Hugh,  had  been 
permitted  to  swallow  up  the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Ve- 
rona, and  Mantua.  This  ambitious  prelate,  tempted 
by  the  higher  offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,^  on 
the  first  opportunity,  sought  to  betray  his  patron.  He 
was  master  of  the  March  of  Trent,  and,  as  Bishop, 
commanded  the  pass  of  the  Alps.  This  pass  he  sur- 
rendered to  Berengar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  when  he  rose 
to  supplant  King  Hugh  in  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
Monasticism  too  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb.  King 
Hugh  granted  the  lands  of  abbeys,  and  even  abbeys, 
like  other  lands,  to  his  flatterers  or  his  servants.* 

Italy,  which  was  soon  weary  of  better  kings,  began 
to  take  steps  for  relieving  herself  of  the  oppressions  of 
Conspiracy  King  Huffh.  Conspiracies  were  formed  with 
Hugh.  Transalpine  sovereigns  to  contest  the  kingdom 

of  Italy,  first  with  Rodolf  of  Burgundy,  whom  Hugh 

^  The  writings  of  Ratherios  in  D'Achery,  Spicileg.  i.  and  in  Martene  and 
Durand,  are  full  of  curious  matter  on  his  personal  history  and  the  state  of 
the  Church.  He  is  strong  against  the  universal  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  brands  as  adultery.    D'Achery,  i.  863. 

*  Quum  miles  esse  inciperet,  episcopus  esse  desinit.  Thus  writes  Lint- 
prand  of  Manasseh.  Manasseh,  in  justification  of  his  promotions,  had  pro- 
fanely quoted  to  Liutprand  the  translation  of  St  Peter  from  Antioch  to 
Borne.    Liutprand,  iiL  2. 

*  Liutprand,  iv.  c.  3.    Mnratori,  Ann.  d' Italia,  sab  ann.  989. 
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bribed  to  peace  by  the  surrender  of  part  of  his  Pro- 
vencal dominions.  Then  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
descended  the  Alps,  and  occupied  Verona.  He  re- 
treated with  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

At  length  arose  a  more  formidable  rival.     Berengar, 
Marquis  of  Ivrea,  had   married    Willa,  the  ^  ^^  ^gg 
daughter  of  Boso,  King  Hugh's  brother,  on  SS^iS^if 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  dukedom  of  ^^''®*' 
Tuscany.    Jealous  of  his  brother's  wealth,  and  of  certain 
splendid  ornaments,  in  which  Boso  and  his  wife  took 
great  delight,  Hugh  despoiled  his  brother  of  the  dukedom, 
which  he  then  granted  to  one  of  his  own  bastards.     Be- 
rengar  had  been  suspected,  with  his  brother  Anschar 
Duke  of  Spoleto  of  dangerous  designs  against  the  King. 
Anschar  took  up  arms  and  fell  in  battle.    Berengar  was 
then  at   the  court  of  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  seize  and  blind  him.     Berengar   received  a.d.  940. 
timely  warning  (it  is  said  from  Lothair,  King  Hugh's 
son,  who  reigned  with  conjoint  authority),  and  fled  be- 
yond the  Alps.     There  he  remained  till,  almost  sum- 
moned by  the  general  discontent  of  the  Italian  princes, 
he   descended   the  Alps   as  a   deliverer.     The   great 
ecclesiastics  were  the  first  to  desert  the  cause  of  King 
Hugh.     Manasseh,  on  the  promise  of  the  archbishopric 
rf  Milan,   opened   Trent.     Adelard,  his   officer,  who 
conunanded  the  fortress  Fiumigara  in  that  district,  was 
rewarded  for  joining  in   his  master's   treason,  by  the 
promise  of  the  bishopric  of  Como.     Princes  crowded 
around  Berengar  to  obtain  castles  or  domains,  a.d.  945. 
ecclesiastics  monasteries  or  bishoprics.     Berengar  dis- 
possessed the  spiritual  as  unscrupulously  as  the   tem- 
poral sovereigns.     He  expelled  Joseph  from  the  see  of 
Brescia ;  he  broke  his  promise  of  the  see  of  Como  to 
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Adelard,  and  gave  it  to  Waldo,  a  lawless  robber,  who 
plundered  the  highways,  and  blinded  his  captives;  to 
Adelard  he  gave  the  see  of  Reggio.  He  was  only  pre- 
vented by  large  bribes  from  dispossessing  the  bishops  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  Guido,  Bishop  of  Modena,  had 
been  gained  to  his  party  by  the  rich  abbey  of  Non- 
antula. 

Berengar  was  content  to  leave  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  for  a  short  time  to  Hugh  and  his  son  Lothair, 
while  himself  possessed  the  real  power.  Hugh,  dis- 
gusted at  this  humihation,  speedily  withdrew,  with  his 
A.D.946.  enormous  wealth,  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving 
the  vain  but  perilous  ensigns  of  royalty  to  his  promis- 
A.D.947.  ing  son.  He  died  the  year  after  his  retire- 
ment. Lothair  lingered  on  for  three  years  in  this  inglo- 
rious kingly  servitude,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
poisoned,  as  of  course  it  was  rumored,  by  Berengar  — 
A.D.  »50.  by  Berengar,  whose  life  he  had  saved  from 
the  plots  of  his  own  father,  Hugh  of  Provence.  Beren- 
gar and  his  son  Adalbert  became  kings  of  Italy. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  not- 
withstanding the  open  or  treacherous  assaults  of  that 
king,  Alberic,  whether  as  an  armed  tyrant,  command- 
ing Rome  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  or  as  the 
head  of  a  republic,  and  recognised  by  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  people,  had  maintained  his  authority.  He  had 
A.D.958.  ruled  for  twenty-two  years;  he  bequeathed 
that  authority,  on  his  death,  to  his  son  Octavian. 

Octavian,  though  only  nineteen  years  old,  aspired  to 
Pope  John  uuite,  in  his  own  person,  the  civil  and  spiritual 
Not*.  965.  Supremacy.  He  was  already  in  holy  orders  ; 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  Alberic,  the  Pope 
Agapetus  II.  died ;  and  Octavian,  by  the  voluntary  or      ) 


Chaf.  ZI.  pope  JOHN  ZII. 

enforced  scfirages  of  the  clergy  and  the  peop" 
elected  Pope.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
who  changed,  or  rather  took  a  second  ecclei 
name ;  the  civil  government  seems  to  have  bei 
ducted  in  that  of  Octavian  j  the  Church  was  admii 
under  that  of  John  XII. 

Berengar  and  his  son  Adalbert,  kings  of  Ita 
made  no  attempt  on  Rome  during  the  strong  nil* 
teric.  The  youth  of  the  new  Governor  and  Pope  I 
them  to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  city. 
bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  tyranny, 
new  tyranny  Italy  was  now  again  weary.  Bt 
his  wife  Willa,  and  his  son  Adalbert,  are  charg 
acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  in  ev< 
of  their  ItB^  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  OTHOS  ON  THE  IMPERIAL  THRONE. 

In  the  mean  time  had  arisen  in  Germany  a  monarch 
more  powerful  than  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.  Otho  the  Great,  of  the  Saxon 
line,  had  inherited  a  preponderating  power  in  the  North 
of  Germany.  He  had  greatly  increased  it  by  his  own 
successes  in  war.  The  Danes,  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Hungarians,  had  been  subdued  by  his  arms,  or  awed  by 
the  terrors  of  his  victorious  forces.  All  Germany  sub- 
mitted  to  his  sway,  or  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Already,  some  years  before,  the  formidable  Otho  had 
made  a  descent  on  Italy ;  but  his  expedition  was  more 
that  of  an  adventurous  Paladin  of  later  days  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive  princess,  than  the  invasion  of  a 
mighty  sovereign.  That  princess  had  pretensions  in- 
deed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  beautiful  Adelaide, 
the  widow  of  King  Lothair  (the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Provence),  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  after  her  husband's  death,  by  Berengar, 
whose  son  Adalbert  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  had  been 
stripped  of  all  her  jewels  and  costly  raiment,  beaten, 
her  hair  torn  from  her  head,  and  plunged  into  a  foetid 
dimgeon.^     She  made  her  escape,  with  the  assistance 

1  So  writes  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny.  —  ViU  S.  AdeUrd.  apud  Canis- 
iom.    Hroswitha  de  GesU  Oddon. 
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of  a  priest,  and  took  refiige  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bishop  of  Reggio,  That  prelate  intrusted  her  to  the 
care  of  his  brother,  who  held  the  strong  castle  of  Canosa, 
in  fee  of  that  Church.  Canosa  defied  the  siege  of  Be- 
rengar  and  Adalbert.  Otho,  whose  son  Lu-  a.©.  961. 
dolf  had  already  made  a  descent,  not  brilliantly  success- 
ful, upon  Italy,  suddenly  swept  down  from  the  Alps, 
rescued  and  married  the  captive  princess.  Berengar 
was  obliged  to  open  the  gates  of  Pavia  to  the  irresisti- 
ble Otho. 

Otho  made  some  disposition  for  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
Agapetus ;  but  Alberic  would  brook  no  master.  The 
Pope  at  his  dictation,  declined  to  receive  the  dangerous 
stranger.  Otho  returned  to  Germany  to  suppress  the 
menaced  rebellion  of  his  son  Ludolf,  who  had  taken 
offence  at  his  father's  second  marriage.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  year  by  Berengar  and  Adalbert,  who 
stooped  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  vassals  of  the 
German  Otho.  They  promised  —  no  doubt  the  secret 
of  their  humiliation  was  the  widespread  discontent  of 
iheiT  Italian  subjects  —  to  rule  with  greater  Augsbug, 
equity  and  moderation.^  But  for  four  years  a.d.  bei 
Otho  was  occupied  with  his  German  wars,  civil  wars 
agunst  his  sons,  and  wars  against  the  Hungarians ;  ^  the 
tyranny  of  Ber^igar  and  his  feon  Adalbert  weighed  on 

^  Hroewitha  de  Gestis  Oddonis :  — 

'*  Hudo  R«gem  e«rM  <Ugiio  nwoepit  honore, 
Aostltiioiu  illi  subli^  eolmina  Regnlf 
Isto  peroortA  tantum  inb  oooditione. 
— sea  ral^jeetis  joieif  ewet  stadiosus. 

•       •       •       •       «t 
Ut  post  haee  popnlnm  regent  elementiiu  ipeiim 
Qoflm  priuf  Imperio  irimiam  eonteivit  amaro." 

*  On  these  wan  read  Giesebrecht,  Deutsche  Kaiserzeit,  BrauDshweig, 
1865. 
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the  necks  of  his  subjects  with  all  its  former  burden. 
The  son  of  Otho,  Ludolf,  who  had  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  his  father,  was  first  despatched  with  a  great 
army  to  the  deUverance  of  Italy.  After  having  over- 
come all  resistance,  Ludolf  died,  by  one  account  slain 
in  battle  by  the  hand  of  King  Adalbert,  by  another 
A.D.957.  poisoned  through  the  agency  of  Berengar; 
more  probably  of  a  fever.  Berengar  and  Adalbert, 
who  had  cowered  before  the  irresistible  enemy,  resumed 
their  sway,  and  their  tyranny  was  aggravated  by 
revenge.  The  cry  was  again  loud  and  universal  for 
the  interposition  of  the  Germans. 

The  Church  by  its  prelates  was  the  first  and  most 
urgent  in  its  supplications  to  the  Transalpine  for  deliver- 
ance irom  her  Italian  tyrants.  The  Pope  John  XII. 
(Octavian),  menaced  by  Berengar,  sent  two  ambassa- 
dors of  high  rank  on  this  important  mission.  The 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  to 
make  room  for  Manasseh  of  Aries,  and  Waldo,  the  de- 
prived Bishop  of  Como,  joined  in  the  appeal.  Many 
of  the  Italian  princes  were  equally  impatient  for  succor. 

All  Italy  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Charle- 
magne. On  his  appearance  resistance  vanished. 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongest  fortresses.  It  was  a  triumphal  procession  to 
Pavia  —  to  Rome.  At  Pavia  Otho  the  Great  was 
A.D.  961-2.  crowned  King  of  Italy,  at  Rome  the  Pope 
Borne  Feb.  auoiutcd  him  as  Emperor.  Thenceforth  the 
King  of  Germany  claimed   to  be  Western   Emperor.^ 

^  Otho  of  Freisingen  says  of  the  Emperor  Otho :  "  Imperimn  Romumm 
virtate  su&  ad  Francos  orientales  rediudt."  —  vi.  24. 

"  Qoemcanque  sibi  Gennanla  ngaa 
Pnefoit,  hanc  dires  Bubmiflso  yertioe  Roma 
Snsdpit."—  Guntker^  in  Ligw. 

Compare  Eichhom,  Deutsche  Staats  nnd  Rechts  Geschichte,  ii.  p.  36. 
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Otho  swore  to  protect  the  Church  of  Rome  against  all 
her  enemies,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  privileges,  to 
restore  her  lands  and  possessions,  when  he  should  have 
recovered  them,  and  to  make  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  John 
Xn.  and  the  Roman  people  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor ;  they  swore  more  particularly  a.d.  9©. 
to  abandon  all  connexion  with  Berengar  and  of  the  virgiii. 
his  son.     The  oath  was  taken  on  the  body  of  St.  Peter. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Pavia, 
than  the  perfidious  John,  finding  that  he  had  unwarily 
introduced  a  master  instead  of  an  obsequious  Treachery  of 
ally,  began  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  ***®  ^**p«- 
Adalbert,  who,  driven  from  every  Italian  city,  had 
found  refuge  with  the  Saracens.  Rumors  of  this 
treason  reached  the  Emperor.  The  noble  German 
would  not  believe  the  monstrous  perfidy ;  he  sent  some 
trustworthy  officers  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  they  re- 
turned with  a  fearful  list  of  crimes,  of  license,  and  cruelty 
with  which  the  son  of  Alberic,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
sunk  the  character  of  Pope  in  that  of  the  yoimg  warlike, 
secular  prince,  was  charged  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Rome.  The  Emperor  calmly  replied  that  the  Pope 
was  young,  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  a.d.  962. 
men  would  soon  work  a  change.  In  the  mean  time 
Otho  proceeded  to  besiege  first  Queen  Willa  in  the 
castle  San  Giulio  in  the  island  of  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
then  Berengar  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Monte  Leone 
near  Montefeltro. 

The  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  the  camp  of  Otho  to 
promise  amendment,  but  at  the  same  time  boldly  re- 
criminated on  the  Emperor,  as  having  infringed  on  his 
part  the  solemn  treaty.      He  had  seized  two  of  the 
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Pope's  vassals,  and  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance 
to  himself.  Nor  had  he  restored,  as  he  had  sworn,  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  Otho  condescended  to  reply 
that  these  men  had  been  seized  at  Capua,  on  a  mission 
to  Constantinople,  hostile  to  him ;  that  at  the  same  time 
others  had  been  taken,  who  on  pretence  of  a  religious 
mission  to  the  Hungarians,^  were  to  incite  those  unbe- 
lievers to  attack  the  dominions  of  Otho ;  that  he  had 
not  restored  all  the  Roman  territory,  only  because  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  it  from  the  enemies  of  the  See. 
The  treason  of  the  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  not 
on  vague  rumor;  the  whole  correspondence  with  the 
Pope's  signature  and  seal  was  in  his  hands.  Otho  sent 
two  bishops,  Landobard,  a  Saxon,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  to  offer  the  Pope  satisfaction  as  to  the  charges 
against  his  honor  :  either  their  own  oath,  or  the  wager 
of  battle.  His  soldier  would  maintain  the  fiur  fame  of 
the  Emperor  against  any  champion  appointed  by  the 
Pope.  The  Pope,  says  Liutprand,  not  without  mani- 
fest indignation,  refused  both  the  oatK  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  single  combat  of  the  warriors.  King  Adalbert, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  among 
July,  968.  the  Saraccns,  and  appeared  publicly  in  Rome. 
Otho  marched  at  once  upon  the  capital;  the  Pontiff 
had  reckoned  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  people ;  they 
recoiled:  the  Pope  and  Adalbert  fled  together  firom 
Rome. 

,  The  Emperor  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  council ;  it 
was  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of  Aquileia  (by  dep- 
uty), of  Milan,  of  Ravenna,  and  Hamburg;  by  two 

^  The  Legatee  to  the  Hungarians  had  letters,  plombo  signatas,  to  exhort 
them,  at  super  Ottonem  Imperatorem  irroant  —  Liutprand,  Hist  Otton. 
c  6. 
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German,  and  two  French  metropolitans;  by  a  great 
number  of   bishops  and  presbyters  from   Lombardy, 
Tuscany,  and  all  parts  of  Italy,     The  whole  militia  of 
Rome  assembled  as  a  guard  to  the  council  round  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,     The  proceedings  of  the  council 
mark  the  times.     Inquiry  was  made  why  the  Pope  was 
not   present.     A   general   cry  of  astonishment  broke 
forth  firom  the  clergy  and  the  people  —  "  The  very  Ibe- 
rians, Babylonians,  and  Indians  have  heard  the  mon- 
strous crimes  of  the  Pope.     He  is  not  a  wolf  who  con- 
descends to  sheep's  clothing ;  his  cruelty,  his  diabolical 
dealings  are  open,  avowed,  disdain  concealment.''    The 
calmer  justice  of  the  Emperor  demanded  specific  charges. 
The  cardinal  presbyter  rose  and  declared  that  he  had 
seen  Pope  John  celebrate  mass  without  himself  commu- 
nicating.    Another,  that  he  had  ordained  a  bishop  in  a 
stable  ;  that  he  had  taken  bribes  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops,  and  had  ordained  a  bishop  of  Todi  who  was  but 
ten  years  old.     "  For  his  sacrileges,  all  eyes  might  be- 
hold them ; "  they  alluded,  probably,  to  the  dilapidation 
of  the  churches,  which  were  open  to  the  weather,  and 
so  much  out  of  repair,  that  the  worshippers  j^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
could  not  assemble  from  fear  lest  the  roofe  ^**p®' ^**^- *• 
should  &11  on  their  heads.     Darker  charges  followed, 
mingled  with  less  heinous,  in  strange  confusion ;  charges 
of  adultery,  incest,  with  the  names  of  the  females,  one 
his  father's  concubine,  another  a  widow  and  her  niece ; 
he  had  made  the  Lateran  palace  a  brothel ;  he  had  been 
guilty  of  hunting :  charges  of  cruelty,  the  bhnding  of 
one  dignified  ecclesiastic,  the  castrating  another,  both 
had  died  under  the  operation :  he  had  let  loose  fire  and 
sword,   and  appeared  himself  constantly  armed   with 
sword,  lance,  helmet,  and  breastplate.     Both  ecclesias- 
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tics  and  laymen  accused  him  of  drinking  wine  for  the 
love  of  the  devil ;  of  invoking,  when  gambling,  heathen 
deities,  the  devils  Jove  and  Venus.  He  had  perpetually 
neglected  matins  and  vespers,  and  never  signed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  Emperor  could  only  speak  German;  he  com- 
manded the  Bishop  of  Cremona  to  address  the  assembly 
in  Latin.  Liutprand  warned  the  council,  he  adjured 
them  by  the  blessed  Virgin  and  by  St.  Peter,  not  to 
bring  vague  accusations,  nor  such  as  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  accredited  testimony,  against  the  holy  father. 
Bishops,  deacons,  clergy,  and  people  with  one  voice  re- 
plied, "  If  we  do  not  prove  these  and  more  crimes 
against  the  Pope,  may  St.  Peter,*  who  holds  the  keys 
of  heaven,  close  the  gates  against  us ;  may  we  be 
stricken  with  anathema,  and  may  the  anatliema  be 
ratified  at  the  day  of  judgment !  "  They  appealed  to 
the  whole  army  of  Otho,  whether  they  had  not  seen 
the  Pope  in  full  armor  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ; 
but  for  the  river  he  had  been  taken  in  that  attire. 

Letters  were  sent  summoning  the  Pope  to  answer  to 
these  accusations ;  accusations  some  of  them  so  obscene, 
that  they  would  have  been  thought  immodest  if  made 
against^tage  players.^  If  the  Pope  dreaded  any  assault 
from  the  enraged  multitude,  the  Emperor  answered  for 
the  security  of  his  person.  The  Pope's  reply  was  brief, 
contemptuous,  —  "  John,  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
bishops.  We  hear  that  you  design  to  elect  a  new  Pope : 
if  you  do,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  excommu- 
nicate you,  and  forbid  you  to  confer  orders,  or  to  cele- 
brate mass ! " 

Thrice  was  Pope  John  cited  before  the   Council. 

^  "  Ut  si  de  histrionibiu  dicerentur  Tobis  verecundiam  ingererent  ** 


cbu.  xil  insubrection  in  some. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Tivoli ;  the  answer  was,  " 
Pope  was  gone  out  to  shoot."  •  Unprecedented 
demand  unprecedented  remedies.  The  Emperor 
urged  to  expel  this  new  Judas  from  the  seat  John « 
of  tlie  Apostle,  and  to  sanction  a  new  election.  ES^' 
Leo,  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Roman  See,  was  ui 
mously  chosen,  though  a  layman,  in  the  room  o( 
apostate  John  XII. 

But  the  army  of  Otho,  a  fendal  army,  and  boun 
do  service  for  a  limited  period,  began  to  dhnlnish ; 
had  been  injudiciously  dispersed  on  distant  enterpr: 
the  Romans,  as  usual,  soon  grew  weary  of  a  forei^ 
German  yoke.  The  emissaries  of  Pope  John  wat 
the  opportunity :  a  furious  insurrection  of  the  pt 
broke  out  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Pope, 
valor  of  Otho,  who  forced  the  barricades  of  the  bi 
over  the  Tiber,  subdued  the  rebellion.  He  took  a 
rible  revenge.  The  supphcations  of  Leo  with  diffit 
arrested  the  carnage.  Otho  soon  after  left  ».ii,  e* 
Rome,  and  marched  towards  Camerina  and  Spole' 
porsuit  of  King  Adalbert.  The  King  Berengar 
his  wife  Willa  were  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo, 
sent  into  Germany. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Otho  left  the  city,  when  a 
rebellion,  organized  by  the  patrician  females  of  R 
rose  on  the  defenceless  Leo,  and  opened  the  b,^„ 
gates  of  the  city  to  John.  Leo  with  difficulty  ''™"- 
escaped  to  the  camp  of  Otho,  The  remorseless  < 
reentered  the  city,  resumed  his  pontifical  state,  a> 
and  mutilated  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  paity,  reb.  se 
of  one  he  cut  off  the  right  hand,  of  another  the  ton 
the  nose,  and  two  fingers ;  in  this  phght  they  appe 
>  "Fhjuelntiujain  in  ompealmn  abient." 
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in  the  imperial  camp.  An  obsequious  synod  reversed 
the  decrees  of  that  which  had  deposed  John.  The  Ro- 
man people  had  now  embraced  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
Feb.  27.  Alberic  with  more  resolute  zeal ;  for  the  Em- 
peror was  compelled  to  delay  till  he  could  reassemble  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
city.  Ere  this,  however,  his  own  vices  had  delivered 
Rome  from  her  champion  or  her  tyrant,  Christendom 
from  her  worst  pontiff.  While  he  was  pursuing  his 
amours  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  Pope  John  XII. 
ifiay  14, 964.  was  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  the 
more  reUgious  supposed ;  others  by  a  more  natural 
cause,  the  poignard  of  an  injiu^ed  husband.^ 

But  it  was  a  Roman  or  Italian^  perhaps  a  republican 
feeling  which  had  latterly  attached  the  citizens  to  the 
son  of  Alberic,  not  personal  love  or  respect  for  his  pon- 
tifical character.  They  boldly  proceeded  at  once,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  Benedict  V. 

Otho  soon  appeared  before  the  walls :  he  summoned 
the  city,  and  ordered  every  Roman  who  attempted  to 
escape  to  be  mutilated.  The  repubUc  was  forced  ta 
surrender.  Benedict,  the  new  pope,  was  brouglit  be- 
fore the  Emperor.  The  Cardinal  Archdeacon,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Leo,  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  presumed  to  usurp  the  pontifical  robes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Leo,  the  lawftil  Pope.  "If  I  have 
sinned,"  said  the  humbled  prelate,  "  have  mercy  upon 
me."  The  Emperor  is  said  to  have  wept.  Benedict 
threw  himself  before  the  feet  of  Otho,  drew  off  the  sa- 
cred pallium,  and  delivered  up  his  crozier  to  Leo.     Leo 

1  Other  authorities,  followed  by  Muratori,  speak  of  a  sickness  of  eight 
da}*8. 
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broke  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  people.  Benedict  was 
degraded  to  the  order  of  deacon,  and  sent  into  banish- 
ment in  Germany.     He  died  at  Hamburg. 

The  gratefnl,  or  vassal  pope,  in  a  council,  recognizes 
the  full  right  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  June  28, 964. 
successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  Hadrian  that  of 
Charlemagne,  to  elect  his  own  successors  to  tlie  Empire, 
and  to  approve  the  Pope.  This  right  was  to  belong 
for  ever  to  the  King  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  none 
else.^ 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  Emperor  Otho  recrossed 
the  Alps.^  Leo  VIH.  died,  and  a  deputation  March,  965. 
firom  Rome  followed  the  Emperor  to  Germany,  to  solicit 
the  reinstatement  of  the  exiled  Benedict  to  the  Sept.  966. 
popedom.  But  Benedict  was  dead  also.  The  Bishop 
of  Nami  (John  XHI.),  with  the  approbation  or  by 
the  command  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected  to  the  pa- 
pacy.* 

In  these  dark  times  the  form  of  a  republic  seems 
dimly  to  arise  with  magistratures  bearing  the  old  and 
venerable  names  of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  But 
whether  it  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Roman  barons  in 
the  city  and  the  neighborhood  who  usurped  these  func- 
tions, the  titles  of  which  had  perhaps  never  been  ex- 
tinct, or  a  popular  movement  towards  independence,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  At  all  events,  its  avowed 
aim  was  to  sliake  off  the  yoke  as  well  of  the  Pope  as 
of  the  Emperor. 

^  See  the  law  in  Pertz,  Leg.  il.  167.  The  form  of  the  Bull  is  thought 
•wpicMas;  of  the  substance  there  is  no  doubt  —  Jttff^y  Regesta,  p.  324. 

*  The  Emperor  Otho  returned  fh>m  Italy  bearing  many  precious  reliquea, 
and  splendid  marbles  to  adorn  his  noble  church  at  Magdeburg.  —  Thietmar, 
ii.  10, 11.    He  was  at  Pavia  Christmas  964. 

'  Otho  created  and  disposed  of  bishoprics  with  full  and  unlimited  powers. 
—  Thietmar. 
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Scarcely  had  John  XIII.  assumed  the  pontificate  than 
Dec.  16, 965.  the  barons  and  the  people  began  to  murmur 
against  the  haughtiness  of  the  new  pontiff.  They  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  city  with  one  consent.  The  Pre- 
fect Rotfred,  not  without  personal  insult  to  the  Pope, 
assumed  the  government  of  Rome ;  for  ten  months 
John  XIII.  was  an  exile  from  his  see,  at  first  a  prisoner, 
afterwards  in  freedom.  From  his  retreat  in  Campania 
he  wrote  with  urgent  entreaty  to  the  Emperor.  Otho 
A.D.966.  made  the  cause  of  John  his  own;  for  the 
third  time  he  descended  the  Alps  ;  the  terror  of  his 
approach  appalled  the  popular  fection.  In  a  counter 
insurrection  in  favor  of  the  Pope,  Rotfred  the  prefect 
was  killed,  and  the  gates  opened  to  the  pontiff ;  he  was 
Not.  12, 966.  received  with  hymns  of  joy  and  gratuldtion.^ 
At  Christmas  Otho  entered  Rome ;  and  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  at  that  holy 
season  on  the  rebelUous  city.  The  proud  Roman  titles 
seemed  but  worthy  of  derision  to  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  vassal  Pope.  The  body  of  the  prefect  who  had 
expelled  John  from  the  city  was  dug  up  out  of  his 
grave  and  torn  to  pieces.  The  Consuls  escaped  with 
banishment  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  hanged ;  the  actual  prefect  set  upon  an  ass,  with 
a  wine-bag  on  his  head,  led  through  the  streets,  scourged, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  All  Europe,  hardened  as  it 
was  to  acts  of  inhumanity,  shuddered  at  these  atrocities. 
The  Byzantine  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  reproached 
the  ambassador  of  Otho  at  Constantinople  with  his  bar- 
barity. Liutprand,  though  an  Italian,  was  devoted  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  cause:  he  haughtily  answered, 
that  his  master  had  only  punished,  according  to  the 

^  Contiiiaat.  Reginon.  Bub  ann.  696. 
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imperial  laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  insurgents 
against  the  Empire  and  the  Pope;  he  had  scourged, 
executed,  hanged,  and  banished  these  sacri- a.©,  oei. 
legious  rebels^  who  had  broken  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  had  been  impious,  unjust, 
tyrannical.^ 

The  rebellion  was  crushed  for  a  time ;  during  the  five 
remaining  years  of  John's  pontificate  the  presence  of 
Otho  overawed  the  refractory  Romans.  He  ruled  in 
peace.  At  his  death  the  imdisturbed  vacancy  Sept.  e,  972. 
of  the  See  for  three  months  implies  the  humble  consul- 
tation of  Otho's  wishes  (he  had  now  returned  to  Ger- 
many) on  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

The  choice  fell  on  Benedict  VI.,  as  usual  of  Roman 
birth.  The  factions  of  Rome  now  utterly  baffle  con- 
jecture as  to  their  motives,  as  to  the  pas-  Jan.  19, 978. 
aions,  not  the  principles,  which  actuated  their  leaders. 
Twice  (the  second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
during  which  he  was  absent  from  Rome),  the  same 
man,  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  seizes  and  miuxiers  two  Popes ; 
sets  himself  up  as  Supreme  PontiflF;  but  though  with 
power  to  commit  these  enormities,  he  cannot  maintain 
on  either  occasion  his  ill-won  tiara. 

The  formidable  Otho  the  Great  ^  died  the  year  of 

^  "  Jngnlavit,  sospeodit,  exilio  relegavit." — Liatprand.  The  emperors 
of  Constantinople  had  never  abandoned  their  pretensions  to  Rome  and 
Italy.  Nicephorus  resented  the  allegiance  demanded  by  Otho  of  the  princes 
of  Benevento  and  Spoleto,  and  his  hostilities  against  the  few  remaining  pos- 
seasions  of  the  Greeks  in  Southern  Italy.  He  demanded  restoration  of  the 
Exarchate  and  of  Rome,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  hand  of  his 
dangfater.  The  Romans  will  appear  afterwards,  more  than  once,  in  their 
desperation,  turning  for  succor  to  the  decrepit  East 

*  In  the  Legatio  of  Liutprand  are  some  curious  details  on  the  Greek 
dergj.  The  passage  often  quoted  from  Liutprand  about  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Romans  refers  to  the  Byzantine  Romans. 

' "  Post  Carolum  magnum  regalem  cathedram  nunquam  tantus  patris 
rector  atque  deronsor  poesedit.'*    So  writes  Thietmar  of  Otho  I. 
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the  accession  of  Benedict  VI.^  Otho  II.,  whose  char- 
Dw.  25, 967.  acter  was  as  yet  unknown,  had  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  he  had  been  ah*eadj  the  colleague 
of  his  father  in  the  Empii'e,  He  had  been  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  John  XIII. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  Otho  II.,  on  a  sud- 
den Bonifazio,  sumamed  Francone,  described  as  the  son 
of  Femiccio,  a  name  doubtless  well  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, seized  the  unsuspecting  Pope  Benedict  and 
July,  974.  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  where  shortly  after 
he  was  strangled.  Bonifiizio  assumed  the  papacy ;  but 
he  h^d  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  &ction,  in  one 
month  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  city.  Yet  he  fled  not 
with  so  much  haste,  but  that  he  carried  ofi*  all  the 
treasures,  even  the  sacred  vessels  ft'om  the  church  of 
A.D.974.  St.  Peter.  He  found  his  way  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  might  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in 
his  retreat.  The  peacefiil  succession  of  Benedict  VII., 
the  nephew  or  grandson  of  the  famous  Alberic,  may 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  faction  of  that  family 
still  survived,  and  was  opposed  to  that  of  Bonifazio. 
The  first  act  of  Benedict,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
assembUng  a  council  for  tlie  excommunication  of  the 
murderer  and  anti-pope  Boniface.  This  is  the  first  and 
last  important  act  in  the  barren  annals  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict VII.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
n.,  or  by  the  strength  of  his  Roman  faction,  he  retained 
peaceful  possession  of  the  See  for  nine  years,^  an  un- 

1  He  died  May  7,  973. 

*  Siiimondi  is  probably  right  that  Domus  or  Domnus,  who  is  here  inserted, 
was  merely  a  title,  Dominus  Benedictus.  This  conjecture  has  the  Airther 
recommendation  of  giving  the  full  nine  (or  ten)  years  to  the  papacy  of 
Benedict,  according  to  the  epitaph  quoted  by  Baronius.  Compare  Jaff6, 
who  quotes  a  work  of  Giesebrecht  as  conclusive. 
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usual  period  of  quiet.  He  was  succeeded,  no  doubt 
through  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  by  John  XIV., 
who  was  no  Roman,  but  Bishop  of  Pavia.  But  in  the 
year  of  John's  accession,  Otho  II.  was  pre-  a.i>.  988. 
paring  a  great  armament  to  avenge  a  terrible  defeat  by 
the  Saracens.  He  had  hardly  fled  from  the  conquering 
Saracens,  made  his  escape  from  a  Greek  ship  by  leaping 
into  the  sea  and  swimming  ashore.^  He  now  threat- 
ened with  all  the  forces  of  the  realm  to  bridge  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  reunite  Sicily  to  the  Empire 
of  the  West.  In  the  midst  o£  his  preparations  he  died 
at  Rome.^ 

The  fugitive  Bonifazio  Francone  had  kept  up  his 
correspondence  with  Rome ;  he  might  presume  on  the 
unpopularity  of  a  pontiff,  if  not  of  German  birth,  im- 
posed  by  foreign  influence,  and  now  deprived  of  his 
all-powerful  protector.  With  the  same  suddenness  as 
before,  he  reappeared  in  Rome,  seized  the  Pope,  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  of  which  im- 
portant fortress  he  had  become  master,  and  there  put  him 
to  death  by  starvation  or  by  poison.®  He  exposed  the 
body  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who  dared  not  Aug.  20, 984. 
murmur.  He  seated  himself,  as  it  seems,  unresisted,  in 
the  papal  chair.  The  Holy  See  was  speedily  deUvered 
from  this  murderous  usurper.  He  died  suddenly.  The 
people  revenged  themselves  for  their  own  base  acquies- 
cence in  his  usurpation  by  cowardly  insults  on  his  dead 
body;*  it  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  July, 886. 

^  Mutatod,  Annali,  ann.  982.    Giesebrecht,  p.  567. 

*  Richer,  whose  valoable  chronicle  the  induBtry  of  Pertz  has  recoTered,  is 
Teiy  particular  on  the  death  of  Otho  II.  He  was  suffering  from  indigestion, 
took  four  drachms  of  aloes,  which  brought  on  a  bloody  flux.  —  b.  iii.  c.  96. 

'  Chronic.  Voltum.  apud  Muratori,  t  i.  p.  11. — R.  I.  Hermann.  Contract, 
sub  ann.  984. 

*  Catal.  Pap.  apud  Eccard. 
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and  at  length  buried,  either  by  the  compassion  or  the 
attachment,  for  Bonifiice  must  have  had  a  powerftd 
faction  in  Rome,  of  certain  ecclesiastics.  These  bloody 
revolutions  could  not  but  destroy  all  reverence  for  their 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  people  of  Rome.  The  Em- 
pire was  vacant ;  Otho  III.,  though  he  called  himself 
King  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  had  not  yet  assumed 
the  imperial  crown  ;  and  Otho  was  a  youth  who  had 
but  newly  succeeded  to  his  father. 

The  Roman  Republic,  crushed  by  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Otho  the  Great,  now  again  assumes  a  distinct 
form  and  regular  authority ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
republic  is  the  Consul  Crescentius,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  condemned  as  a  sacrilegious  usurper,  in  modem 
days  hailed  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  Roman 
hberty.  By  a  probable,  if  not  a  certain,  genealog}^ 
Crescentius  descended  from  that  famous,  or  infamous, 
line  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  who  had  so 
long  ruled  in  Rome.^    He  was  the  grandson  of  Theodora 

1  Hoefler,  in  his  Deutsche  Papste,  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  history  of 
the  Grennan  popes,  has  ingeniously  traced  this  genealogy  of  the  Crescentii 
from  the  various  epitaphs  preserved  by  Baronius :  — 

^*  Corpore  hie  recnbat  Crescentius  inclytns  eece, 
Eximlus  dvis  Ronianus,  Dux  quoque  magnus. 
Ex  imtgnin  magna  proles  genemtnr  et  alta 
Joanne  patre,  Theodorft  matre  nitescens." 

This  was  the  Crescentius  "caballi  marmorei'*  of  Liutprand,  vi.  sub  ann. 
963 ;  the  Crescentius  of  Hermannus  Contractus,  who  imprisoned  and  stran- 
gled Pope  Benedict  VII.,  a.d.  964.  The  great  parents  were  Pope  John  X. 
and  Theodora.  This  Crescentius  had  two  sons :  1.  John,  named  by  Her- 
mann. Contract  sub  ann.  689,  as  having  slain  the  Prefect  Roared.  2. 
Crescentius  (Numantanus),  the  Consul.  The  elder  Crescentius  became  a 
monk ;  and  by  this,  and  ample  and  exemplary  donations  to  the  Church, 
atoned  for  his  sins  — 

"  Se  Domino  tradidit  habitom  monachomm  adeptus. 
Quod  templum  donis  ampUs  ditavit  et  agrls, 
Hino  omnb,  quicunque  l^gfs  ro^tare  memento, 
V%  tandem  suUrwn  reniam  mereatur  habere." 

He  died  July  7, 984. 
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and  the  Pope  John  of  Ravenna ;  by  the  mother's  side 
he  was  nephew  of  Alberic.  Crescentius  was  Master  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  so  lately  possessed  by  the 
usurper  Boniface  (who  may  have  been  supported  by  the 
Roman  party,  the  house  of  Alberic),  and  the  Castle  of 
St.  Ancrelo  commanded  Rome. 

John  XV.,  a  Roman,  had  succeeded  peaceably  on 
the  death  of  Boniface.^  But  either  the  Pope  disdained 
to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Consul,  or  sept,  986. 
the  Consul  persecuted  the  Pope.  John  XV.  was  either 
driven  from  Rome,  or  retired  into  Tuscany.  His  com- 
plaints of  his  contumacious  people  were  heard  with  favor 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  youthful  Otho,  whom  the 
Po|)e  tempted  to  Rome  that  he  might  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.  The  Romans  had  too  recent  and  bitter 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  vengeance  exacted  by  the 
Germans  for  former  revolts.  The  Pope  was  ad. 987. 
permitted  to  return ;  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Consul  and  the  Senate,  whose  powers 
he  seems  to  have  recognized  without  reserv^e.  John 
XV.  ruled  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  spiritual,  if  not  of  his  secular,  supremacy. 
The  great  imputation  on  his  memory  implies  an  accom- 
modating temper,  which  would  not  provoke  danger  by 
ill-timed  pride.  He  is  charged  too  with  excessive  ve- 
nality.^ Possibly  the  Republic,  in  its  usurpation  of  the 
papal  power,  may  likewise  have  laid  claim  to  some  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  territory  ;  the  Pope  may 
have  been  thrown  back  on  his  spiritual  resources,  and 

^  Another  John,  son  of  Robert^  who  ruled  for  four  months,  is  inserted  by 
Mme  writers;  but  this  John  was  called  John  XV. 

*  Abbo,  the  pious  Abbot  of  Flenry,  a  pilgrim  at  Rome,  describes  him  as 
"torpts  lucri  cupidum,  atque  in  omnibus  actibus  suis  venalem."  — Quoted 
in  Mnratori,  a.d.  996. 
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80  justified  to  himself  his  extortions  on  the  appellants  to 
Rome. 

But  however  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  might  de- 
press the  Pope,  and  keep  him  in  subjection  to  the  Con- 
sul and  the  Senate,  the  Pope  had  rarely  been  in  these 
latter  times  a  native  but  of  Rome,  at  least  of  Italy. 
Rome  heard  with  amazement,  which  it  was  constrained 
to  suppress,  and  confusion  which  it  dared  not  betray, 
that  the  Emperor  had  determined  to  unite  in  his  own 
family,  his  barbarous  German  family,  the  Empire  and 
the  Papacy.  Rome  was  not  only  to  endure  a  fordgn 
Emperor,  but  a  foreign  Pope.  Christendom,  in  truth, 
would  tolerate  no  longer  the  profound  ignominy  of  the 
Papal  See.  There  was  still  too  much  of  true  religion 
in  the  world  to  submit  to  such  Popes  as  for  nearly  a 
century  had  pro&ned  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  It  was 
no  insurrection  of  disobedience,  nor  of  rebellion  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  See ;  it  was  an  act  of  loyal 
reverence,  of  sincere  respect.  If  Italy  could  not  fiir- 
nish  more  worthy  pontiff,  Italy  must  forfeit  her  exclu- 
sive privilege.  The  determination  might  appear  sudden, 
but  it  was  the  effect  of  moral  indignation  which  had 
been  long  fermenting  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  broke 
forth  when  it  could  no  longer  be  pent  up  in  silence. 

The  descent  of  Otho  III.  to  Italy  might  seem  a  great 
ecclesiastical  armament  of  the  Transalpine  clergy  to 
rescue  the  papacy  from  its  debasement,  the  Pope  from 
being  the  instrument  or  the  victim  of  the  turbulent 
factions  in  Rome :  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious  vices, 
the  Ucentiousness,  the  venality,  the  intrigues,  the  fero- 
cious bloodthirstiness,  which  had  so  long  degraded  the 
head  of  Christendom.^     Around  the  youthful  Emperor, 

I  YiU  S.  Adalberti,  apud  Pertz. 
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on  whose  face  the  first  down  of  manhood  began  to  ap- 
pear, were  assembled  at  Ratisbon  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  reahn,  —  Willigis  Metropolitan  of  Mentz,  Har- 
burg  of  Salzburg,  the  Bishops  Hildebald  of  Worms, 
Widerold  of  Strasburg,  Rotberd  of  Spire,  Notker  of 
Lidge,  Haimo  of  Verdun,  Lambert  of  Constance,  Gots- 
chalk  of  Freisingen,  Christian  of  Passau,  Alawick  Ab- 
bot of  Reichenau.  Gerbert,  the  deposed  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester,  was  in  the  train. ^ 
Otho  confessed  himself  to  the  saintly  abbot,  Rorauald 
of  St.  Emmeran.  And  so  the  Emperor,  environed  by 
his  hierarchical  council,  set  forth  amid  the  sound  of 
bells  and  the  chants  of  the  clergy,  men  bearing  the 
holy  lance  led  the  way. 

Otho  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  and  received  the 
homage  of  the  Lombard  princes.  He  had  ar-  a.d.  996. 
rived  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  met  by  a  message 
from  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
announcing  the  sudden  death,  by  fever,  of  John  XV., 
and  humbly  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
as  to  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

Otho  at  once  proclaimed  his  determination  to  place 
his  kinsman  and  chaplain  Bruno,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Carinthia,  on  the  vacant  throne.  Bruno  was  a  youth 
of  miblemished  piety,  of  austere  morals,  morals  ill  suited 
for  the  state  of  Rome,  and  somewhat  fiery  temper.  The 
Romans  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  new  Pope 
appeared  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  Willigis  of  Mentz 
and  Hildebald  of  Worms ;  he  was  received  and  conse- 
crated with  sfeeming  joy.    The  more  pious  of  the  monks 

j  *  These  names  appear  signed  to  an  original  document,  dated  Rome,  May 

j  24, 996,  pubUshed  by  Hofer,  Zeitschrift  fur  Arehivkunde,  i.  588.  —  Quoted 

I  by  Gfrorer,  p.  1481. 

vou  ni.  18 
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did  not  disguise  their  delight.  "  The  news  that  a  scion 
of  the  imperial  house,  a  man  of  holiness,  of  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  is  placed  upon  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  is 
news  more  precious  than  gold  and  precious  stones." 
So  writes  the  holy  Abbo  of  Fleury  to  his  fiiend.^ 

Rome,  overawed,  had  submitted  to  receive  the  Pope ; 
April,  996.  the  Pope  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Ger- 
many, who  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  Gregory  V.,  the  name  assumed  by  the  new  Pope. 
May  a.  The  Emperor  held  a  Council  with  the  ecclesi- 
astics, a  Diet  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Rome.  The 
May  2&.  Coiisul  Cresccntius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  fatter  (the  CaBsar  himself  was  on  the  tribu- 
nal), to  answer  for  his  offences.  He  was  condemned 
to  exile,  but  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  the  Pope, 
who  foresaw  not  how  dangerous  was  his  mercy.  The 
Emperor  exacted  the  vain  homage  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  the  Romans  to  himself  as  Emperor,  and  an 
oath  of  fidehty  to  the  Pope. 

Otho  withdi-ew  from  Rome  and  from  Italy  with 
almost  as  great  rapidity  as  he  had  arrived  ;  ^  with  him 
departed  the  German  prelates,  whose  followers  perhaps 
had  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  content  with 
having  achieved  their  great  work,  but  having  taken  no 
measures  to  secure  its  permanence. 

Gregory  was  lefl  alone,  to  overawe  as  he  could  by 
the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  his  gentler  virtues,  the 
dignity  of  his  spiritual  character,  the  turbulent  patri- 
cians and  people  of  Rome,  whom  Crescentius  had 
already  roused  and  ruled  by  his  eloquent  reminiscences 

1  Mabillon.  Act,  Ord.  S.  Benedict,  vi.  80. 

*  He  was  in  Rome  only  till  the  end  of  Maj;  in  August  at  Pavia;  15tli 
Sept.  at  Ingelheim.  —  Bohmer,  Regesta,  Ottonum,  p.  767. 
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of  their  former  liberties,  of  their  repubUcan  glories ; 
and  Crescentius  himself,  who  had  already  tasted  the 
luxury  of  power.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
Pope  was  forced  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  reached  Pavia 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  ^  At  Pavia  he  assembled 
a  council  of  ItaUan  bishops,  and  launched  an  excom- 
munication against  the  rebel  Crescentius ;  ignorant,  in 
his  own  profound  religious  &ith,  how  dead  the  Romans 
had  become  to  these  familiar  terrors.  Crescentius 
laughed  to  scorn  the  spiritual  menace  of  an  unarmed 
and  unprotected  pontiff. 

Crescentius  wanted  an  antipope,  and  an  anti-pope 
soon  offered  himself :  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  at  first  appear,  a  Greek,  at  least  a  Ca- 
labrian,   a  subject  of    the   Greek   empire.      At   this 
juncture   the   ambassadors  of  Otho  III.  at  Constan- 
tinople returned  to  Rome  ;  among  these  was  the  Bishop 
of  Placentia.     Philagathus  was  a  Calabrian  of  mean 
birth ;   his  knowledge  of  Greek,  still  spoken  in  the 
parts  of  Southern  Italy  subject  to  the  Greek  Emperor, 
hid  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Theophania,  the 
Byzantine  wife  of  Otho  II.,  the  mother  and  guardian 
of  Otho  III.     He  had  been   employed  in  important 
affiiirs ;  had  been  ambassador  more  than  once  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  had  perhaps   fostered   the  am- 
Ution,  never  yet  extinct,  in  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  of 
resuming  his  supremacy  in  Italy.     The  East,  by  the 
marriage  of  her  princess  with  the  Emperor  of  the  West, 
had  again  become  more  mingled  up  with  European 
afl^rs ;  but  that  connexion  would  be  no  bar  to  engage- 
ments with  the  Roman  insurgents  against  the  authority 
of  the  Western  Empire. 


I  ^  "l^ados,  omiiittm  rerum."  — Ann.  Hildeaheim,  996.    Annalista  Sozo. 
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Philagathus  had  obtained,  it  was  said,  by  violent 
means  the  bishopric  of  Placentia :  he  had  amassed 
great  wealth  by  the  plunder  of  that  chmx^h,  and  was 
prepared  with  his  wealth  to  be  the  anti-pope  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Crescentius  and  John  XVI.  agreed 
to  divide  the  dominion  of  Rome  ;  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Greek  empire,  the  one  with  the  title  of 
patrician  or  consul  to  administer  the  temporal,  and  the 
other  the  spiritual  aflFairs  of  the  city.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Crescentius,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  of  the  subtle  Greek  Pope,  had  any  serious 
designs  of  withdrawing  Rome  from  its  position  as  head 
of  the  Western  Empire,  or  of  restoring  it  to  its  depend- 
ence on  the  despised  East.^  But  in  his  desperation  he 
caught  at  any  alliance,  and  that  alliance  with  the  £ast 
was  interpreted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Germans  as  a 
deUberate  transference  of  his  allegiance.  History,  in 
truth,  is  always  seeking  for  policy,  when  passions  (as  is 
so  often  the  case)  are  the  ruling  motives  of  men.  And 
the  ambition  of  Crescentius  was  a  passion,  rather  than 
a  calm  and  heroic  aim ;  it  was  not  content  with  the 
temporal  power,  under  the  subordinate  title  of  patrician 
or  consul ;  the  asserter  of  the  Uberties  of  Rome  (an 
extant  medal  confirms  the  statement  of  one,  though  bnt 
of  one  historian)  himself  assumed  the  empire. 

But  the  new  Emperor  or  Consul,  and  the  Pope,  to 
whom  all  agree  in  ascribing  fox-like  cunnmg,  had 
strangely  miscalculated  their  strength.     No  sooner  was 

1  Arnulf  of  Milan  (apud  Muratori,  Scrip.  Ital.  iv.),  said  to  have  made 
accurate  investigations  into  the  history  of  Rome  at  that  time,  writes  of 
John  XY I. :  "  De  quo  dictum  est,  quod  Romani  decus  Imperii  in  Graecoe 
transferre  tentasset.  Si  quidem  consultu  et  ope  quomndam  civium  Ror 
manorum,  prsecipu^  Crescentii  cujusdam  prsedivitis  Apostolicam  sedem  jam 
violenter  invaserat,  dejecto  eo,  qui  tunc  insederat,  venerabili  Pap&."  — c  iL 
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Otho  released  from  the  Sclavonian  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  than  he  appeared  in  Italy  ^  at  the  head  of  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Germans  and  Itahans ; '  Italy 
was  prostrate  before  him.  He  reached  Rome,  he  en- 
tered Rome  without  the  least  resistance.  Pope  John 
made  his  escape,  but  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The 
most  horrible  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  traitor  to 
the  Empire,  the  usurper  of  the  Papal  See.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  his  nose  and  his  tongue  cut  off,  and  in 
this  state,  it  is  said  by  the  command  of  the  hard-hearted 
Pope  himself,  he  was  paraded  through  the  streets  on  an 
ass  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  common  form  of 
mockery  —  a  wine-bladder,  on  his  head.^ 

Crescentius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  for  a  short  time  defied  the  Emperor.  He 
was  at  length  persuaded  to  capitulate ;  but  the  perfidious 
Otho  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  with  twelve  of  his 
leading  partisans ;  their  bodies  were  hung  with  their 
heads  downward  round  the  battlements  of  the  castle.^ 

>  997.    He  was  at  Pavia,  Jan.  5,  998. 

*  Thietmar,  iv.  21.    "  Gregorius  V apprehendere  fecit  ilium  8ce- 

lestmn  invasorem,  et  fecit  ei  oculos  emere  et  nasom  cum  linguft  abscindere 
et  in  asello  sedere  faciens  Romam  fecit  eum  circomduci,  cum  utro  in  capite." 
—  Chronic.  Eatens.  apud  Muratori,  S.  L.  iii.  2,  p.  837.  Compare  Cat.  Pon- 
tif.  Eccard  iv.  Acta  S.  Nili.  That  holy  hermit  is  there  said  to  have  inter- 
ceded  for  the  life  of  his  wretched  compatriot.  The  Emperor  consented; 
but  the  savage  Pope  was  not  yet  satisfied,  b  Sk  ayptog  Uairac  iKelvoc,  f^ 
XPprajo^i^  id'  olg  hrfxi^ev  dg  rdv  npopprfOevra  ^iXayaSoVf  tore  his  dress 
from  him,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  paraded  through  the  city,  as  in  the 
text.  Out  of  this  Hofler  has  made  a  religious  romance  about  the  Pope's 
indignation  at  John's  wearing  the  dress  of  a  priest,  not  of  a  penitent  (as  if 
the  poor  blinded  and  mutilated  prisoner  could  choose  his  dress).  With 
more  flagrant  dishonesty,  he  attributes  the  cruelty  of  the  Pope  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  Nilus,  a  Greek  it  is  true,  predicted  the  wrath  of  God  both 
■gainst  Pope  and  Emperor.  Qn  the  same  authority  (Acta  S.  Nili)  rests 
the  pilgrimage  of  Otho  to  Mount  Garganns  to  expiate  his  cruelty  towards 
John  XVI. 

'  Rudolphos  Glaber  has  an  incredible  story  of  Crescentius  appearing  be- 
finre  the  Emperor,  and  being  allowed  to  reenter  the  castle. 
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ys  the  historian,  turbulent  Rome  was  awed  to 
before  the  Emperor,^ 

if  Rome  could  not  defend,  it  could  revenge  itself. 

The   German   Pope   enjoyed    his  recovered 

7  hardly  a  year,  and  that  not  without  disturbance ; 

1  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  it  was  com- 

believed  by  poison.  Crescentlus,  too,  was  fear- 
venged ;  how  avenged  the  close  of  three  or  fiDur 
mil  show,  neither  to  the  honor  of  the  Emperor, 

Rome." 

:  Ri)m&  >at«  mobllis  regis  qnievit  id  ooulis."  —  Amolf. 
1  poat  diBcsraum  ejni  (Otionin  III.)  a  Romania  expulaus,  ac  deinda 
T«remptu«e«."  — Vit  S.  Meiowerci,  c  10.  Compare  Acta  S.  NiB. 
wilhbiH  miin-8llou9  felicity  for  diRceming  rerondile  villuien,  attrib- 
gory  V.'b  deatb  to  his  succesBor!!  vhom  be  calls  the  "serpent  of 
I  —  die  Scblange  zn  Ravenoal"  —  p.  IIHIT. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OTHO  III.    POPE  SILVESTER  II. 

Gregory  V.  had  died,  but  the  youthful  Emperor 
Otho  lived,  revolvmg  magnificent  schemes  of  empbe, 
and  little  foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  him  so 
speedily  in  Rome,  the  object  and  the  centre  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  The  first  Millennial  period  of 
Christianity  was  drawing  to  its  close.  In  many  parts 
of  Christendom  there  prevailed  a  deep  and  settled 
apprehension  that  with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end.  That  last  day,  when 
Christ  would  return  to  judge  the  world  ;  the  day  which, 
since  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  more  profoundly 
religious,  especially  in  periods  of  more  than  usual  dark- 
ness and  calamity,  had  beheld  as  immediately  at  hand, 
as  actually  bursting  upon  the  world,  could  not  delay 
beyond  this  fetal  period.  The  vague  but  awful 
language  of  prophecy  had  dwelt  in  strong  terms  on  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  as  if  divinely  appointed  to 
enclose  certain  phases  of  human  history ;  and  many  of 
the  most  dreadfol  predicted  signs  (never  wanting  to 
those  who  seek  for  them  with  the  sagacity  of  terror), 
the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  above  all  the  want  of  faith 
upon  the  earth,  might  seem  to  justify  these  cowering 
apprehensions  of  the  timid  —  the  triumphant  antici- 
pations of  the  more  ardent  and  hopeful  believers.     At 
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the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  end  of  the  world  had 
been  announced  by  a  grave  council.^  The  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand,  was  publicly  preached  at  Paris.^  Men 
hastened  to  propitiate  the  coming,  almost  present  Judge, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  posses- 
sions. The  deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates, 
and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed  with 
the  significant  phrase,  the  end  of  the  world  being  at 
hand.'* 

But  while  these  fears  were  lurking  in  the  hearts  of 
pious  but  obscure  men  ;  while  they  were  darkening  the 
dreams  of  holy  recluses,  and  dictating  the  wills  of  peni- 
tent sinners  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  the 
great  men  of  Europe,  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
potentates  entertained  no  timid  misgivings  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  in  Rome  the  centre 
of  Italy,  these  terrors  were  unknown.  The  Emperor 
himself,  instead  of  apprehending  the  close,  looked  to 
the  opening  of  the  new  Millennium  but  as  the  dawn  of 
a  Western  Empire,  as  vast  and  comprehensive,  more 
firmly  established,  and  more  stably  organized,  than  that 
of  Charlemagne.     Otho  had  imagined  the  reestablish- 


'  See  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  2, 1,  p.  267.  Michelet,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  lib. 
ir.  c.  1,  sub  init.  **  Dum  jam  jamque  adventus  imminet  illius  in  majestate 
terribili  ubi  omnes  cum  gregibus  suis  venient  pastores  in  conspectom  pas- 
tons  setemi."  —  Concil.  Trosleian.  sub  ann.  909. 

*  Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleuiy,  had  heard  this  sennon  in  990.  —  Galland, 
xiv.  141.  "  .^stimabatur  enim  ordo  temporum  et  elementorura  pneterita 
ab  initio  moderans  secula  in  chaos  decidisse  perpetuum,  atque  hnmani 
generis  interitum."  —  Radolf.  Glaber,  1.  iv.  39. 

•  "  Appropinquante  mundi  termino." 

But  compare  Dr.  Todd*s  Donnellan  Lectures,  who  curiously  traces  the 
expectation  of  the  final  judgment  through  every  century.  Dr.  Todd 
denies  that  the  clergy  encouraged  the  donations  of  land  — "  appropin- 
quante mundi  termino  "  —  more  about  the  year  1000  than  at  other  times. 
It  is  a  question  hardly  capable  of  proof. 


i 
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ment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  Rome  for  its  capital.  ^ 
In  all  the  hopefiilness  of  youth,  in  the  pride  of  an  imperial 
descent  for  three  generations,  he  resolved  on  the  vast 
but  impossible  scheme  of  restoring  Rome  to  her  ancient 
authority  as  the  seat  of  empire.  ^  The  reformation  of 
the  clergy  by  the  renovated  power  of  the  Pope,  the 
correction  of  that  notorious  avarice  and  venality  for 
which  Rome  was  already  infamous,  ^  was  to  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme  PontiflF  truly 
apostolic  in  his  character.  The  two  great  powers,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  each  working  in  his  separate 
sphere,  were  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  eternal 
metropolis,  and  give  laws,  wise  and  holy  and  salutary 
laws,  to  -Christendom.  *  Rome  might  seem  to  have  cast^ 
a  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  Teuton ;  it  was  on  the 
Aventine  Hill  that  he  conceived  and  brooded  over 
this  great  vision.  He  dismissed  his  German  followers ; 
he  returned  hastily,  having  appointed  the  new  Pope,  to 
Germany:  in  Germany  it  was  observed,  not  without 
jealousy,  that  he  was  environed  by  Italians. 

1  "  Imperator  antiqnam  Romanorum  consuetudinem  jam  ex  parte  roagnA 
deletam  suis  cupiens  renovare  temporibus,  multa  faciebat,  quse  diyerai 
divers^  sentiebant*'  —  Thietmar,  iv.  29. 

*  "Rom^  solum  quam  prse  ceteris  diligebat  ac  semper  excolebat,  ex- 
cepti."  — 30. 

'  ^  Tota  Italia  Roma  mihi  visa  est;  Romanorum  mores  mundus  perhor- 
rescit."  —  So  had  written  Gerbert,  Epist.  40,  apud  Duchesne,  ii.  728.  Ger- 
bert  was  to  know  more  of  Rome.  Thietmar  writes  of  Rome :  "  Corruptis 
antem  pecuni&  cunctis  primatibus  maximdque  Romanis  quibus  cuncta  sunt 
▼enalia."  —  iii.  5. 

*  "  Eodem  tempore  imperator  Romam  profectus  in  antiquo  palatio,  quod 
^  in  Monte  Aventino,  versabatur,  et  sicut  juvenis  tam  viribus  audax  quam 
gerere  potens,  magnum  quiddam  ibid  et  impossibile  cogitans,  virtutem 
Romani  Imperii  ad  potentiam  veterum  Regum  adtollere  conabatur.  Mor^ 
etiam  ecdesiasticos  quos  avaritia  Romanorum  pravis  commercationum 
osibus  vitiabat,  ad  normam  prioris  gratiee  reformare  aestimabat."  —  Chron. 
Ciunenc.  c.  114,  apud  Bouquet,  x.  296.  Compare  Giesebrecht,  p.  680 
etseqq. 
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Yet  as  if  too  his  mind  was  not  exempt  from  that  holy 
A.1).  1000.  awe  which  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  conduct  of  Otho  during  his  short  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  a  serious  and  melancholy  character.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Gniesen,  to  the  grave  of  Adalbert, 
the  Apostle  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  his  youth  ;  he 
entered  the  town  as  a  penitent,  with  discrowned  head, 
and  naked  feet.  At  Quedlinburg  he  celebrated  Easter 
with  his  sister,  the  holy  abbess  Adelheid.  At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  he  commanded  the 
grave  of  the  great  Teutonic  Emperor  of  the  West, 
Charlemagne,  to  be  opened.  The  body  was  found 
seated  on  a  golden  throne  in  royal  apparel,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  jewels,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Otho 
took  a  cross  of  gold  from  his  neck,  and  some  part  of  his 
raiment,  and  commanded  the  tomb  to  be  again  closed 
over  his  imperial  predecessor.  This  singular  ceremony, 
this  investiture,  as  it  were,  by  the  dead  Charlemagne, 
at  all  events,  this  association  of  the  two  great  names, 
coincided  with  the  visionary  ambition  of  Otho,  and 
with  the  specific  object  of  that  ambition. 

Nor  was  the  successor  of  Gregory  V.  a  man  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  world,  to  acquiesce  in 
dreaming  and  indolent  prostration  of  mind  in  the  ap^ 
proaching  termination  of  human  affairs.  Gerbert  had 
gradually  risen  by  his  great  abilities ;  his  sagacity  in 
ruUng  the  minds  of  men  ;  his  learning,  which  awed  his 
age ;  his  unimpeachable  morals,  and  his  character  for 
profound  piety,  through  all  the  successive  steps  of 
ecclesiastical  advancement  to  the  second  see  in  the 
West. 

Gerbert  was  bom  near  Avrillac  in  Auvergne,  of 
Gerbert.        obscuro  parentage.     He  was  received  into  the 
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school  of  the  Clugniac  Abbey  at  Avrillac.  The  abbot 
Gerald  admired  the  indefatigable  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  the  fervent  piety  of  the  youth,  who  felt  himself 
bom  for  great  purposes.  It  happened  that  Borel,  the 
Count  of  Barcelona,  visited  the  monastery ;  he  took 
the  youthful  student  with  him  into  Spain.  There  the 
zeal  of  Gerbert  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  by 
the  mathematical  science  and  advanced  knowledge  then 
exclusively  possessed  in  Europe  by  the  Mohammedan 
schools.^  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Cordova,  where 
the  Ommiade  Caliph,  Hakim  II.,  held  his  splendid 
court,  and  patronized  the  peaceful  arts  and  sciences. 
But  the  learned  and  scientific  studies  of  Gerbert,  so  far 
beyond  his  age,  were  not  those  of  a  recluse  and  con- 
templative monk ;  nor  did  his  Arabian  skill  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  astrology  perhaps  rather  than  as- 
tronomy, fall  under  the  suspicion  witli  which  they 
were  looked  upon  in  later  legend,  as  forbidden  and 
magic  arts.  Gerbert  must  be  archbishop  and  Pope,  and 
incur  all  the  hatred  inevitable  during  contentious  times 
in  such  high  fnnctions,  before  he  is  branded  as  a  necro- 
mancer. With  Count  Borel,  and  with  Hatto,  Bishop 
of  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Gerbert  visited  Rome.^  There 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Pope  (John  XII.)  and 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  By  Otho  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He 
taught  in  the  school  of  that  city,  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis of  the  Franco-Gallic  church.  He  accompanied 
the  Archbishop  Adalbero  again  to  Italy  in  the  expe^ 
dition  of  Otho  II.  That  Emperor  bestowed  on  him 
the  &mons  Abbey  of  Bobbio. 

>  His  Geometry  is  said  to  indicate  Arabian  sources  of  knowledge. 

*  It  was  daring  this  expedition  that  be  had  his  curious  disputation  (the 
first  scientific  scholastic  disputation)  with  Otric  the  Saxon.  See  the  re- 
maikable  details  in  Richer. 
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But  if  the  Italian  manners  of  Rome  shocked  the 
piety  of  Gerbert,  the  turbulent  and  intriguing  monks 
of  Bobbio  gave  him  no  peace.  Their  poverty  and 
nakedness  distressed  the  Abbot.  Former  abbots  had 
wasted,  had  even  alienated  the  estates  of  that  once 
splendid  foundation  of  St.  Columban.^  The  neighbor- 
ing nobles  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of 
the  abbey  demanded  the  ratification  of  their  usurped 
rights.^  Gerbert  was  persecuted ;  accused  before  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  Adelheid.  He  fled  to  Rome, 
with  nothing  left  but  his  pastoral  staff,  and  his  apostolic 
ordination.  But  the  Pope,  trembling  for  his  own  life, 
could  give  him  no  protection ;  and  the  death  of  his 
patron  Otho  II.  left  him  utterly  defenceless.  He  aban- 
doned Italy,  lest  there  he  should  be  obliged  to  join  the 
enemies  of  Otho.^  He  returned  to  Rheims  to  live  under 
the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Adalbero.  For  ten  years* 
he  taught  in  the  school  of  Rheims  the  whole  range  of 
human  science ;  ^  at  the  same  time  he  acted  as  secretary 


^  **  Cum  videam  monachos  meos  attenoari  fame ;  premi  naditato  .  .  . 
needo  quibos  codicibus,  quos  libellos  vocantf  totom  Sanctoarium  Domini 
venundatom  est.  CoUecta  pecunia  nunquam  reperitur ;  apothecae  et  horrea 
exhausta  sunt:  sed  in  marsupils  nihil  est.**  —  Gerbert,  Epist  ad  Othon. 
Imper.  Compare  Epist  iii.  to  the  Bishop  of  Tortona.  Epista.  iv.,  v.,  and 
xii.  ti  seqq. 

*  Epist  xz. 

*  See  the  five  first  of  Gerbert*8  epistles,  apud  Bouquet 

*  This  probably  includes  his  former  residence  and  teaching. 

*  Richer  is  diffuse  on  the  whole  course  of  Gerbert*s  lectures.  They  com- 
prehended rhetoric,  logic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy.  He  explained  the 
poets  Virgil,  Statius,  Terence ;  the  satirists  Persius,  Juvenal,  Horace ;  the 
hitlorian  Lucan.  Richer  describes  the  **  sphere  '*  of  Gerbert,  and  the  Aba- 
cus, seemingly  as  wonders,  yet  unknown  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  M.  Hau- 
reau  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  Scholastique)  seems  to  think  rather  more 
highly  of  Gerbert's  treatise  De  Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti  (published  by  Pez, 
Thes.  Anecd.  v.  1)  than  the  authors  of  the  Hist  Litt^raire,  and  M.  Couain, 
p.  154. 
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to  the  Archbishop ;  in  the  Archbishop's  name  and  in 
his  own  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Adelheid,  the  widow  of  the  elder;  with  the  Greek 
Theophania,  the  widow  of  the  second  and  mother  of 
the  third  Otho.^ 

The  great  but  ahnost  silent  revolution  was  now  taking 
place  which  raised  the  house  of  Capet  to  the  ^j^  ^^ 
throne  of  the  effete  race  of  Charlemagne.  ^"«**  ^p®*- 
Hugh  Capet  received  the  crown  of  France  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.^     His  son  J«i»e,  987. 
Robert  was  conisecrated  by  the  same  holy  prel-  ^7^*°**^ 
ate.     On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Adalbero,  Hugh's 
a  few  months  after,  the  metropoUtan  throne  Jan.  28, 988. 
of  Rheims  might  seem,  like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
to  have  become  the  mark  of  secular  as  well  as  of  spir- 
itual ambition.     But  the  contest  for  this  hierarchical 
dignity,  with  no  less  violence  and  treachery,  had  some- 
thing  of   feudal   character.      Adalbero,   according   to 
Gerbert,  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  care,  the  primate 
had  hoped  the  succession  to  the  See.^     But  it  was  too 
valuable  a  prize  to  be  surrendered  at  once  to  a  low  bom 
man,  however  the  most  distinguished  in  Christendom  for 
learning  and  science.      Amulf,  a  bastard  son  of  the 
royal  house  of  France,  the  falUng  Carlovingian  house, 
aspired  to  the  dignity.     The  bastai'dy  was  a  ^„„j^  ^ 
blot  in  the  ecclesiastical  escutcheon,  but  might  ^«*™"- 
be  washed  off  by  the  mystical  sacramental  power  of  the 

*  Corioos  notices  of  books,  especially  of  science,  as  well  as  historical  facta, 
are  scattered  thronghoat  Gerbert's  letters ;  but  they  sadly  want  a  critical 
editor. 

*  On  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  read  the  speech  of  Archbishop  Adal- 
bero, repudiating  the  notion  of  hereditary  right  to  the  crown.  —  Richer. 

'**Taceo  de  me,  cui  nullse  (mille)  mortes  intendebantar;  et  quod  pater 
Doster  Adalbero  me  successorem  sibi  designaverat,  cum  tctius  cleri,  et  om- 
nium episcopomm,  ac  quorundam  militum  favore.*'  —  Epist.  cl.  ii. 
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Church.^  Hugh  Capet,  from  some  miknown  policy, 
supported  the  pretensions  of  Amulf :  he  appeared  at 
Rheims,  and  though  he  affected  to  leave  the  fi^e  elec- 
tion to  the  clergy  and  people,  disguised  not  his  own 
incUnations.  Amulf 's  oath  of  fideUty  to  Hugh  Capet, 
couched  in  terms  of  more  than  usual  severity  of  impre- 
cation, has  been  preserved  by  a  contemporary  writer.* 
Amulf  took  the  sacrament  on  this  oath,  and  observed 
it — a  few  months.  Amulf  was  seized  with  compas- 
sion for  his  own  despoiled  and  injured  house.  Hugh 
Capet  became  a  usurper.  The  gates  of  Rheims  were 
opened  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  head  of  the  Cario- 
vingian  party.  The  archbishop  at  first  pretended  total 
ignorance  of  his  own  act ;  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  Gerbert,  also,  had  discovered 
the  wrongs  of  the  Carlovingian  house.^  He  is  become, 
as  though  indispensable  in  that  office,  the  secretary  of 
Amulf,  as  he  had  been  of  Adalbero.  In  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Adalberon  or  Ascelin,  of  Laon,  he  addresses 
him  as  his  dear  friend,  and  acknowledges  how  deeply 
he  is  mingled  up  with  plots,  conspiracies,  Udgations, 
secular  affidrs.     ^^  Why  should  this  wrong  be  inflioted 

1 "  Sed  tamen  habc  mater  ecclesia  purificans  mysticb  abloit  sacFamentis/* 
See  the  proclamation  of  Amulff  written  by  Gerbert,  Epist.  ii.  1.  Hugh 
Capet  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  bastardy  a  blot:  he  commends  Amulf 
to  the  citizens  of  Rheims  as  *'  diyae  memorise  Lotharii  ex  coiicobin&  filiua." 
—  Richer,  Lib.  iv. 

*  **  Quod  ei  imprecatnr  pro  felicibus  contumeliosa,  pro  salutaribus  pemi- 
ciosa,  pro  honestis  turpia,  pro  diutumitate  ponctom,  pro  honore  contemp- 
tum;  et,  ut  totum  condudatur,  pro  omnibus  bonis  omnia  mala/*  — Richer. 
This  valuable  work  of  Richer  was  first  discovered  and  published  by  Pertx. 
It  has  been  reedited  and  translated  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris. 

*  **  Patruo  igitur  raiserescebat ;  ilium  cogitabat;  ilium  colebat;  ilium  pro 
parentibus  carissimum  habebat,  apud  quem  coUato  consilio  quArebat  quo- 
nam  modo  in  culmen  honoris  provehere  possit,  tic  tamen  tU  ipse  re^i*  dt- 
$ertor  non  appartrtV 
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on   the   elder  house?    why   is   it  dispossessed  of  the 
throne  ?  "  i 

King  Hugh  Capet  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand the  deposition  of  the  perfidious  and  rebellious 
Amulf.  Heribert,  Prince  of  Vermandois,  with  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  the  chief  of  the  Carlovingian  faction,  ap» 
peared  in  person  on  the  other  side.  Heribert  brought 
more  cogent  arguments ;  it  was  not  only  a  beautiful 
white  palfrey  which  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  but  more 
solid  gifts  in  other  quarters,  to  Crescentius,  Lord  of 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  of  King  Hugh  stood  un- 
honored  and  imheard  at  the  doors  of  the  Vatican. 
Gerbert  was  in  dire  perplexity.  With  unconscious 
effirontery  he  confides  his  own  double  dealing  i>|flcuitiei 
to  his  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  He  *^'  Q^^^rt. 
had  pledged  himself  to  King  Hugh ;  he  trembled  at  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  still,  ^ith  Amulf,  master 
of  Rheims.  But  on  the  side  of  Hugh  Capet  were  the 
offers  of  the  education  of  his  son  Robert,  and  the 
archiepiscopate.2  He  sent  his  letter  of  repudiation  to 
Amulf,  yet  with  strange  simplicity  he  entreated  Amulf 
to  take  under  his  special  care  certain  houses  which  he 


^ "  0  felix  quondam  et  dulda  amice  sub  imperio  patris  mei  Adalberonis ! 
-  .  .  Ille  ego  qui  sub  imperio  beat®  memorite  patris  mei  Adalberonis  mili- 
tareram  in  schol&  omnium  virtutum.  Nunc  regiam  incolo  anlam,  cum 
aaoerdotibua  Dei  vits  verba  oonferar  (conferam  ?).  N^  ob  amorem  Karoli 
ant  Ainulfi  diutiua  passus  sum  fieri  organum  diaboii  .  .  .  pro  menda- 
cio." 

*  **Peryenit,  beatisime  Pater,  gladius  usque  ad  animam.  Hinc  fide 
promiasi  Regibus  Francorum  urgemur,  hinc  potestate  Principis  Karoli, 
regnom  ad  se  revocantis  adducti,  permutare  dominos  aut  exules  fieri  cogi- 
mnr."~£pi8t.  xiv.  In  another  letter;  ^Didmus  tacenda,  tacemos 
dkenda;  agimur  quod  rolumus,  quod  yolurous  nequimus." — Epist  xi. 
He  consoles  himself  that  he  never  actually  <taore  allegiance  but  to  the 
Emperor  Otho:  **Nulli  mortalinm  unquam  aliquando  juris  jurandum 
pnebui  nisi  D.  M.  Othoni." 
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had  built  in  Rheims.^  He  had  now  discovered  that 
Amulf  had  been  raised  by  simoniacal,  and  therefore 
heretical  means.  Amulf 's  apostasy  from  his  lord  the 
king  reveals  all  his  diabolical  wickedness.  Gerb^t 
becomes  aware  that  Amulf  was  a  plunderer,  a  spoiler, 
not  an  administrator  of  the  See.  Gerbert's  perceptions 
A.i>.  989.  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  synod  of 
French  bishops  at  Senlis,  which  declared  the  monk 
priest  Adalgar,  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims 
to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  under  the  ban  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Laon  out  of  com- 
munion. 

The  betrayal  of  Amulf  by  Adalberon  of  Laon  into 
the  hands  of  King  Hugh  Capet  is  a  scene  of  treachery 
and  impiety  imparalleled  even  in  those  days.  Adal- 
beron, as  Gerbert's  letter  shows,  had  been  but  now  on 
the  Carlovingian  side.  He  was  the  prelate  accused 
of  adulterous  intercourse  with  Emma,  wife  of  King 
Lothair;  now  his  widow,  it  was  asserted  by  some, 
through  poison  administered  by  her  episcopal  para- 
mour.2  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Amulf  the  Arch- 
bishop were  committed  tp  several  prisons. 

King  Hugh  Capet  waited  not  his  tardy,  it  might  be 
oouncUof  unsuccessfiil,  appeal  to  Rome.  A  council  was 
July  17, 991.  instantly  summoned  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Basolus  at  Rheims.  The  Archbishops  of  Sens  and 
Bourges,  eleven  bishops,  a  great  number  of  abbots 
took  their  seats  ;  they  sate  as  feudal  nobles,  as  well  as 

1  "LibelluB  repadii." — Epist  xxiv. 

*  It  is  just  to  observe  that  Richer  relates  the  death  of  Lothair  as  nattiral. 
See  also  the  pathetic  letter  of  Queen  Emma  to  the  Empress  Adelheid : 
"  My  hope  was  in  my  son  (Louis  le  Faineant,  now  dethroned  by  Hugh 
Caput);  he  is  become  my  enemy.  .  .  .  They  have  invented  infiunoas 
charges  against  the  Bishop  of  Laon."  —  Richer,  iv.  61. 
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prelates  of  the  Church,  to  adjudge  the  crime  of  treason, 
as  well  as  to  depose  the  Metropolitan.  The  long  formal 
procedure  for  the  degradation  of  Amulf  contrasts  with 
the  easy  and  rapid  transference  of  the  kingly  power 
from  the  Carlovingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty.  To 
depose  an  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was  an  affair  of  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy,  compared  with  the  dethronement  . 
of  a  ting  of  France.^ 

Amulf  beheld  confronted  before  him  Adelgar  the 
priest  who  had  opened  the  gates  of  Rheims  to  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Adelgar  swore  that  the  keys  had  been 
confided  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  treason 
by  the  Archbishop.  "  Whoso  believes  me  not  on  my 
word,  I  am  ready  to  satisfy  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  by 
boiling  water,  or  red-hot  iron."  Bishop  Guido  of  Sois- 
sons  bore  witness  against  the  Metropohtan.  A  more 
revolting,  a  nameless  charge  was  brought  against  the 
fiiUing  prelate  by  Rayner,  his  private  secretary.  Amulf 
shuddered :  he  was  permitted  to  retire  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  three  bishops.  These  prelates  re- 
tamed  to  the  council,  declaring  that  Amulf,  smitten  in 
the  conscience  by  God,  had  fallen  at  their  feet,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  acknowledged  that  he  ought  right- 
fully to  be  deposed  from  the  dignity  which  he  had 
unworthily  assumed.  The  other  prelates  were  not 
content  without  being  witnesses  of  his  humiliation. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  this ;  they  brought  him 
before  the  people ;  they  forced  him  to  stammer  out  his 
consent  to  his  own  degradation.    Nor  was  this  all :  they 

1  The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Rheims  were  drawn  up  hj  Gerbert  Ba- 
ronius  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  him,  whom  even  the 
papal  dignity  does  not  exculpate  from  the  sin  of  having  presumed  to  deny 
or  to  limit  the  pontifical  power  in  this  Council. 

VOL.  ui.  14 
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would  preclude  the  reversal  of  their  sentence  by  bold 
anticipative  defiance  of  the  interposition  of  Rome.  At- 
Speech  of  uulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  name  of  the 
orieuu.  king,  delivered  doubtless  in  the  words  of  Ger- 
bert,  a  long  elaborate  harangue,  which  amounted  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  to  the  pope ;  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  if  not  of  superiority  to  the  Italian 
pontiff.  It  spoke,  as  Gerbert  might  justly  speak  in  all 
the  pride  of  preeminent  science  and  learning,  of  the  pro- 
found ignorance  of  Rome.  "  There  is  not  one  at  Rome, 
it  is  notorious,  who  knows  enough  of  letters  to  qualify 
him  for  a  door-keeper ;  with  what  fece  shall  he  presume 
to  teach,  who  has  never  learned  ? "  It  spoke  of  the 
gross  venaUty  of  Rome.  "  If  King  Hugh's  ambassadors 
could  have  bribed  the  pope  and  Crescendus,  his  affairs 
had  taken  a  different  turn."  It  recounted  the  revolt- 
ing crimes  which  for  the  last  many  years  had  sullied  the 
papacy ;  the  crimes  of  John  XII.  (Octavian),  who  had 
cut  off  the  nose  and  the  tongue  of  John  the  Cardinal ; 
of  Boniface,  who  had  caused  John  XIII.  to  be  stran- 
gled, and  starved  John  XIV.  to  death  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  "  To  such  monsters,  full 
of  all  infamy,  void  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
are  all  the  priests  of  God  to  submit ;  men  distinguished 
throughout  the  world  for  their  learning  and  holy  lives  ? 
The  Roman  pontiff  who  so  sins  against  his  brother,  who 
often  admonished  refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  counsel, 
is  as  a  pubUcan  and  sinner.  Though  he  be  seated  on  a 
lofly  throne,  glittering  with  purple  and  gold ;  if  he  bo 
thus  without  charity,  thus  puffed  up  by  vain  knowledge, 
is  he  not  Anti-Christ  ?  He  is  an  image,  an  idol,  whom 
to  consult  is  to  consult  a  stone."  ^     Towards  the  close, 

^  Concil.  Remens.  tub  ann.  991. 
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the  Bishop  of  Orleans  speaks  with  a  kind  of  lofty  com- 
passion, and  vouchsafes  as  it  were  a  few  words  of 
r^erved  respect  for  Rome.  *'  Worthy,  or  unworthy,  we 
will  respect  her  edicts,  if  the  welfare  of  the  realm  be  not 
thereby  endangered."  Significant  words  follow :  "  She 
has  already  lost  the  allegiance  of  the  East ;  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Africa,  and  Asia  are  separate  from  her ;  Con- 
stantinople has  broken  loose  from  her.  The  interior  of 
Spain  (here  we  recognize  Gerbert)  knows  nothing  of 
the  Pope."  The  orator  not  obscurely  applies  those 
titles,  under  which  the  Pope  was  long  after  designated 
by  his  foes ;  he  is  not  only  Anti-Christ,  but  also  "  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  Had  visions 
CK^sed  the  bold  mind  of  Gerbert  of  a  kind  of  Transal- 
pine papacy  at  Rheims  ?  If  so,  disappointment  came 
upon  him  with  his  greatness.  For  the  council,  not  con- 
tent with  the  d^radation  of  Arnulf,  placed  Gerbert  on 
the  vacant  cathedral  throne. 

The  form  of  Gerbert's  election  is  remarkable.  It  is 
by  the  bishops,  who  complain  that  on  a  for-  Q^^ert 
mer  occasion  they  were  compelled  by  popular  ^re»>*>i»hop. 
clamor,  popular  clamor  that  once  cried,  "  Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  I "  to  make  an  unworthy  choice.  It  was  no 
boy  whom  they  now  dehberately  chose,  but  a  man  of 
mature  age,  known  to  them  from  his  youth ;  of  pro- 
found learning  and  piety.  Gerbert's  confession  of  faith 
is  still  more  extraordinary.  On  the  Trinity,  and  other 
points  of  doctrine,  it  is  elaborately  orthodox.  He  adds : 
"I  prohibit  not  marriage;  I  condemn  not  second 
marriages.  I  do  not  blame  the  eating  of  flesh.  I 
acknowledge  that  reconciled  penitents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  communion.  All  sins  original,  as  well  as 
voluntary,  are  washed  away  by  baptism.     I  believe  no 
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one  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church.    I  confirm 
the  four  great  councils."  ^ 

Gerbert  had  been  advanced,  unwillingly,  if  his  own 
words  are  to  be  credited,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  But 
his  election  was  unpopular ;  the  people  were  indignant 
at  the  bishops  assiuning  the  election  ;  the  severity  of 
his  morals  offended  the  looser  clergy  ;  the  want  of  birth 
was  an  inexpiable  delinquency  with  the  high-born  prel- 
ates. He  was  accused  as  having  betrayed,  imprisoned 
his  master,  and  violated  his  spouse,  that  is,  usurped  his 
Fauof  church.^     Adalberon,  the  perfidious  Bishop 

A.D.  986".  of  Laon,  envied  the  advancement  of  Gerbert ; 
to  dethrone  his  rival  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  German  Court  of  Otho,  from  which  Gerbert, 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  Hugh  Capet, 
had  imdesignedly  estranged  himself.  Theophania,  the 
Greek  Empress  mother,  was  now  dead ;  Adelheid,  his 
grandmother,  or  the  boy  Emperor,  Otho  HI.,  demanded 
A.D.  991.  a  legate  from  Pope  John  XV.  to  reverse  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  against  Amulf,  and  the 
promotion  of  Gerbert.  It  was  time  for  the  Papal  See, 
even  at  its  lowest  state  of  degradation,  to  assert  its 
trembhng  authority,  to  assert  that  authority  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  therefore  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Saxony.  Leo,  the  abbot  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Rome,  appeared  as  the  papal  legate  to  adjudge  this 


^  Gfrorer,  with  his  customaiy  too  great  ingenuity,  makes  out  of  thia  con- 
venient adulation  to  the  family  of  Hugh  Capet  a  design  to  throw  off  the 
Pope,  and  assert  the  absolute  independence  of  the  GaUican  Church.  The 
clergy  were  to  be  won  by  the  permission  of  marriage.  It  reads  to  me  more 
like  a  renunciation  of  Manicheism,  which  Gerbert  n^y  have  thongfat  nec- 
essary or  expedient  —  Gfrorer,  p.  1462. 

•  "  Ut  major  fiat  invidia,  obloquitur,  Dominum  tuum  tradidisti,  careen 
mancipasti,  sponsam  ejus  rapuisti,  sedem  pervasisti." 
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great  cause,  conjointly  with  the  Bishops  of  France  and 
Germany. 

On  the  first  menace  of  the  papal  interferen* 
French  prelates,  who  met  at  a  place  called  ' 
seemed  resolute  in  tlie  assertion  of  their  liberties, 
the  papal  legate  was  a  man  of  courage  and  ability 
to  the  occasion.  The  Roman  abbot  Leo  promu 
an  answer  to  the  harangue  of  the  Bishop  of  C 
at  Rheims.^  This  remarkable  document  (but 
come  to  %ht)  strikes  in  its  outset  at  Gerbert 
author  of  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Orle 
Rheims.  "  The  acts  of  your  synod,  which  hav» 
dehvered  to  me,  fill  me  with  abhorrence.  Truly 
word  of  the  Lord  fulfilled  in  you, '  There  shall  bi 
anti-Chriats ; '  so  know  we  that  the  last  day  is  at 
Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  has  said  that  the  ^^^ 
blessed  Peter  is  the  foundation  of  your  '*«' 
churches,  yet  say  your  anti-Christa  that  in  Rom< 
is  now  but  a  temple  of  idols,  an  image  of 
Because  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  their  disciples  w 
have  for  their  teachers  a  Plato,  a  Vii^,  a  Tereni 
the  rest  of  the  herd  of  Philosophers,  who  soar  ali 
the  birds  of  the  air,  or  dive  into  the  depths  li 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  ye  say  that  they  are  not  worth] 
doorkeepers,  because  they  know  not  how  to  mal 
ses,  Peter  is  indeed  a  doorkeeper  —  but  of  he 
Thos  abbot  Leo  repels  the  charge  of  ignorance  ; 
of  gross  venality  his  answer  is  certainly  not  t 
Italian  address.  "  Did  not  the  Saviour  receive  j 
the  wise  men?"     He  does  not  deny  the  crimes  c. 

tz.    UoDnmenla  Genniuiiai,  iii 
n  before  tbe  pubtlc&tion  of  thii 
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--nst  Popes,  but  urges  the  warning  example  of  Ham, 
irsed  for  uncovering  hia  father's  nakedness.  He 
rts  that  the  prerogative  of  the  See  of  Rome  is  from 
[  himself;  it  cannot  be  annulled,  or  transferred  to 
other  see.  To  the  asseveration  of  the  revolt  of 
1,  Africa,  and  Spain  from  the  Roman  See,  he  aveis 
it  is  utterly  false,  and  declares  that  ambassadors 
1  Alexandria,  Jemsalem,  Carthage,  Cordova,  have 
lately  paid  homage,  and  consulted  the  See  of  Rome. 
i^hcther  through  the  presence  or  the  arguments  of 
papal  legates,  or  the  countenance  of  the  Court  of 
96-  Otho,  or  the  interests  or  the  apprehensions 
lugh  Capet  of  France  (he  died  the  next  year), 
bert  stood  alone  at  Moisson  before  a  synod  of  but 
!W  German  prelates,'  Ludolf  f£  Treves,  Notkar  of 
ic,  Siegfrid  of  Munster,  Haimo  of  Verdun.  The 
e«.  papal  legate  sate  in  the  centre.  The  Bishop 
Verdun,  as  understanding  it  might  seem  alone 
ing  these  Teutonic  bishops,  the  Gaulish  (the  Roman 
;ue),  opened  the  session.  Gerbert  made  an  eloquent 
ich,  but  to  an  adverse  court.  The  legate  pro- 
nccd  the  sentence  of  interdict  from  communion, 
from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions.  Ger- 
;  boldly  overwhelmed  them  with  citations  from  the 
ons,  that  such  interdict  against  a  man  convicted  of 
?nme  was  illegal.  The  council  adjourned  the  final 
ree. 

rerbert  contemplated  further  resistance.  The  future 
>e,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  utters  these 
Roman  doctrines,  — "  Rome  cannot  make  lawful 
:  wliich  God  condemns,  nor  condemn  that  which 
1  has  made  lawful.  Rome  cannot  «Kpel  from  her 
1  CoacUium  Moiuoa.,  compared  with  the  Utt  cbspten  of  Richer. 
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communion  him  who  is  convicted  of  no  crime.  The 
papal  decrees  are  only  of  force  when  they  concur  with 
the  Evangelists,  the  Apostles,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
genuine  canons  of  the  Church."  ^ 

But  deserted  by  all,  shunned  as  under  interdict,^  he 
thought  it  wisest  at  length  to  bow  before  the  storm. 
He  retired  from  France  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Otho.  There,  however,  degraded  from  his  archiepisco- 
pate,  it  might  seem  through  the  imperial  interest,  Ger- 
bert  ceased  not  to  be  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
for  knowledge  and  erudition  north  of  the  Alps,  perhaps 
in  Christendom.  He  resumed  all  his  old  honor  and 
respect ;  the  court  of  Otho  was  proud  of  his  presence ; 
the  spell  of  his  powerftil  mind  was  cast  on  the  young 
and  ambitious  Otho.  One  step  towards  the  height  of 
power  had  been  made,  and  he  had  &llen  back ;  he  was 
ere  long  to  make  the  other  two.* 

We  return  from  this  long  but  necessary  episode,  the 
h'fe  of  Gerbert,  to  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Otho 
in.  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  its  transcendent 
Csesarean  power  to  Rome ;  of  the  popedom  in  its 
boundless,  but  strictly  spiritual  dignity. 

Gerbert  was  now  again  free  to  follow  with  undivided 
devotion  the  fortunes  of  the  Imperial  House,  oerbcn 
France  had  cast  him  off:  he  was  the  vassal  of  ^^*J^. 
Otho.    He  joined  the  great  assemblage  of  prel-  ^''*'  ^^' 

1  Epistol.  Arch.  Senonen. 

*  Compare  his  letter  to  the  Empress  Adelheid :  *^  Memini  enim  meos  con- 
epiiBsse  non  solmn  milites,  sed  et  clericoe,  at  nemo  mecom  comedcret,  nemo 
sacris  interesset."  —  Epist.  c  411.  A  third  rival  candidate  for  the  archi- 
episcopate  was  in  the  field,  Geboin. 

'  Bead  the  skilfUl  letter  to  the  Emperor  Otho :  "  Scio  me  divinitatem  in 
mnltis  offendisee  e4  offendere.  .  .  .  Tribus  ut  ita  dicam  sadcoli  setatibus 
vobis,  patri,  avo,  inter  hostes  et  tela  fidem  purissimam  exhibui."  —  Epist 
XXX.  The  fiunoQs  lines  are  ascribed  to  (jerbert  himself.  Scandit  ad  H. 
(Rheims)  Gerbertos,  ad  R.  (Ravenna)  Post,  Papa  viget  R.  (Rome). 
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ates,  and  accompanied  his  imperial  master  to  Italy. 
There  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  having  retired  to 
monastic  seclusion,  Gerbert,  though  a  Transalpine,  was 
raised  at  once  to  the  second  see  of  Italy. ^  On  the 
death  of  Gregory  V.  Otho  could  find  no  prelate  so 
likely  to  enter  into,  or  to  carry  out  (if  Gerbert's  influ- 
ence had  not  first  suggested,  and  constantly  kept  alive) 
his  magnificent  visions,  as  the  man  who  stood  alone  as 
Q«rbert  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  his  age,  in  leam- 
Aprii,999.  ing  pccrlcss,  in  piety  unimpeachable,  Gerbert 
of  Ravenna.  Gerbert  took  the  significant  name  of 
Silvester  11.,  the  new  Silvester  of  the  new  Constan- 
tine. 

The  decree  for  the  election  of  Gerbert  issued  by  the 
Emperor  develops  the  designs  of  Otho  and  of  his  Pope. 
In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Otho  the  servant  of 
the  Apostles,  by  the  will  of  God  the  Saviour,  Emperor 
of  the  Romans :  "  We  declare  Rome  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  world,  the  Roman  Church  the  mother  of  the 
churches;  but  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obscured  by  her  neglectful  and  ignorant  pontifi^  ; 
they  have  aUenated  the  property  of  the  Church  without 
the  city  to  the  dregs  of  mankind  ^  (these  were  the  feu- 
datory princes  of  the  Roman  States),  made  every  thing 
venal,  and  so  despoiled  the  very  altars  of  the  apostles. 
These  prelates  have  thrown  all  law  into  confusion ;  they 
have  endeavored  to  retrieve  their  own  dilapidations  by 


*  Gregory  V.  grants  the  pall  to  Gerbert,  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  April 
28,  998. 

*  See  the  comminatorium  of  Crerbert  to  the  neighboring  barons,  whom  he 
accuses  of  slaying  priests,  robbing  the  Church  and  the  poor.  —  Epist.  ii.  xli. 
Gerbert  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  magnanimously  condescending,  as 
Pope,  to  reinvest  his  old  rival  Amulf  in  his  full  archiepiscopal  rights  and 
honors.  —  Epist  ii.  Iv.    Dec.  999. 
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the  spoliation  of  us ;  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
rights  to  usurp  those  of  the  empire."  He  denounces 
the  donations  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne  as  prod- 
igal and  unwise ;  he  assumes  the  power  not  merely  of 
electing,  but  by  God's  grace  of  creating  and  ordaining 
the  Pope.  Finally,  he  grants  eight  counties  to  the 
Pope —  Pesaro,  Fano,  Senigaglia,  Ancona,  Fossam- 
bruno,  Osimo,  Cagli,  and  lesi.* 

But  ungrateful  Rome  seemed  loth  to  enter  into  the 
lofty  schemes  of  the  Emperor  for  her  aggran-  j^^^ 
dizement ;  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  "^o^^- 
Emperor  did  not  overawe  her  conflicting  factions.  The 
feudatory  nobles  of  the  neighborhood  might  well  resent 
the  denunciations  and  suspect  the  power  of  their  new 
lord.  Tibur  broke  out  in  rebellion  ;  the  lord  of  that 
city  was  the  kinsman  of  Crescentius  and  the  ancestor 
of  that  line  of  counts  who  in  the  next  century  created 
and  unmade  popes.  Tibur  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  overpowering  force  of  Otho :  but  on  his  return  to 
Rome  Otho  found  the  gates  closed.  He  ascended  a 
tower  near  the  walls,  addressed  the  people  in  the  pro- 
phetic language  of  expostulation,  reminded  them  of  his 
attachment,  of  his  plans  for  their  aggrandizement. 
They  yielded  probably  rather  to  the  terror  of  his  arms 
than  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  The  gates  were 
opened,  and  again  they  swore  allegiance  to  their  irre- 
sistible sovereign.  But  at  this  very  moment  the  dire 
tragedy  was  hastening  to  its  close.  No  Nemesis  more 
awful  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  Greece,  stephania. 
Stephania,  the  wife  of  Crescentius,  had,  on  his  fall, 

*  The  decree  names  only  seven :  Pisaorum,  Fanum,  Senigalliam,  Anco- 
nam,  Foesimbronum,  Gallihesem,  Ausimum.  Is  the  last  but  one,  made  out 
of  Cagli  and  lesi? 
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been  abandoned  to  the  bnita]  lust  of  the  German  sol- 
diers.^ With  stern  self-command  she  suppressed  her 
"  ;nation,  her  loathing,  within  her  heart.  At  the 
of  three  years  she  had  nursed  up  her  &tal  beauty 
s  old  exquisite  lustre.  Otho  himself,  the  reUgious 
I,  was  caught  in  her  toils,  which  she  spread  with 
immate  art.  She  scrupled  not  to  ascend  the  bed 
JT  husband's  murderer.  With  Stephania  vengeance 
[:heaply  bought  at  such  a  price.  She  feigned  the 
onate  love  of  a  mistress,  till  the  opportunity  came 
Iministering  a  subtle  poison.*  In  Italy  such  poi- 
were  too  well  known,  and  here  there  seems  con- 
ng  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  crime,  throughout 
in  history  always  suspected,  always  credited,  yet 
y  with  stronger  proof  than  suspicion.  The  hand 
eath  was  upon  the  bright,  hopeful  youth.  He 
drew  &om  Rome,  either  expelled  by  a  new  inaur- 
an  secretly  guided  by  Gregory  of  Tusculum,  or 
his  constitution  shattered  by  the  poison  adminia- 
l  through  the  hand  of  Stcphania :  he  withdrew, 
o  collect  his  &ithtul  troops  and  crush  the  rebellions 
but  as  a  penitent,  to  deplore  and  expiate  his  sins, 
countenance  was  still  cheer^  to  his  &ithfiil  adhe- 
I ;  bnt  his  time  was  spent  in  tears,  in  prayer,  in 
giving.     Already  had  he  made  a  pilgrimage  in  the 

Itcphanift  aulem  uxor  ejiu  tnditur  adnlleraudm  Teatootcu." — Ar- 
.  IQ.    Htifler  kill)  her  of  this  ill-uuge. 

ncidit  in  iotidiu  mulieru  male,  cojiia  virnm  CracmtiiiDi  jusKnit 
lem  Bubire  •enlentUm,  quam  feimie  elegant baiiiiiB  nimis  uuipienter 
iDo  Bocians,  ab  ei  venena  intra  cubiculum  dormiani,  inrectoi  est."  — 
.  Meinweri'i  apud  Leibnitz,  i.  p.  631.  Compare  Ana.  Saxo.  Leo  Oa- 
Landuir  Henior,  Railalpb.  Gtaber.    The  modem   German   writcn. 

■  ibr  the  honor  of  Otho,  aeem  inclined  to  doobt  tbi>  Moiy.    MunUori 

■  it.    It  seemt  to  me  to  rest  on  as  good  authority  as  moat  erenia  of 
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preceding  year  to  atone  for  his  perfidiom  execnt 
the  Consul  Crescentius,  and  his  cruelty  to  Pope 
XJV.  Heaver,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  more  m 
than  the  wife  of  Crescentius.  Deeply  must  Otl 
off  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  have  rued  h 
connection  with  Rome,  which  neither  terror  coul 
trol,  nor  the  hopes  of  her  restoration  to  glory  pro 
to  a  Transalpine  sovereign.  The  world,  especia 
Transalpine  world,  deplored  the  untimely  fate 
promising  prince,  who  seemed  destined  for  noblei 
Rome  might  seem  to  crown  her  wickedness  by  tl 
unequalled  crime. ^ 


"  Qidi  diMt  Hiium  a^ti  T 
Qui!  nccnmt  p«iip*ri  ? 
Quli  dsbll  Amu*  oonlli  ? 


SoAc1eDt4*  [AcrjmB  (u) 
AUb  moscU  pluig«n  T 
Ad  triumph nm  ecclada 
Oniril  Olto  tractn : 
Bomilt  OtlD  lisperium 


Cmdu  plonC  Ocddflu : 
SU  Aqnilo  In  cdDm, 
Pluctiu  In  XtiUOt. 
Sit  moDdni  In  IriiUtU, 


Seiiragi,  nl.  p.  881. 
On  the  rithiei  tund  Booizo,  the  Biihop  of  Sutri, 
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le  faithftil  Pope  Silvester  had  followed  the  Emperor 
i  retreat  from  Rome ;  he  retmmed  to  Rome  after 
eatli.  But  Gerbert  had  seen  three  generadona  of 
n  Emperors  expire  in  sad  succession ;   the  next 

he  followed  them  to  the  tomh.'  Popular  rumor 
juted,  if  not  his  death,  yet  a  grievous  maladj,  to 
same  remorseless  Stephania.  He  is  sdd  to  have 
his  voice  by  poison,  wliich  she  contrived  to  have 
nistered  to  him."  Such  were  the  crimes  believed 
ose  days  to  be  perpetrated,  if  not  actually  perpe- 
d,  on  holy  popes  and  on  Emperors.  All  the  magic 
i^hich  fame  attributed  to  Gerbert  furnished  no  anti- 
But  Pope  Silvester,  throughout  the  following 
,  was  remembered  with  a  kind  of  awful  misgiving, 

shuddering  horror,  lest  the  throne  of  St.  Peter 
Id  have  been  occupied  by  a  necromancer,  by  one 
te  wonderful  powers  could  only  have  been  attuned 
igh  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.^ 

Itsliui  fb«1iagDf  the  dme,  coDdemtu  Oiha  Id  h«ll,  farhia  cniellj-  to 
John  of  Ravcnni:  "Domina  odibilis  sine  vnatico  viUm  finirit  ■  ■  . 
lortHO  et  ID  infemum  sepullo."  —  Liber »d  Amic  iv. 
ho  died  Jm.  22, 1002;  SilveMer,  M»y  12, 1003. 

feaedaa  ejundem  malierii  elUm  Pipa  Bomaoiit  giavatos  uwritnr; 
loquendi  uaum  ■miserit."  —  Add.  Soxo. 

illiam  of  Uilmesbuiy  isfliU  oa  the  migieil  arts  and  enduntmenla 
tbert  He  stale  his  Iwok  of  glamaor ;  hia  miaenble  death  ia  the  id- 
ible  proor  that  the  occuutione  of  magic  and  doing  hamage  to  Uie 
are  true  (pp.  STB,  284).  Sach  was  the  belief  in  remote  Brilaln.  A 
!>rief  funeral  oration  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  in  the  Vit.  PoDtif. 
inat:  "  Homagium  diabolo  fecit  et  male  finivit."  —  p.  207. 

compare  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France  and  Vincent  of  Beanvaii  in  tin 
lopedia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gerbert  in  Spain,  the  laud  of 
nancers,  fbll  in  love  with  the  daughter  o(  one  of  thoee  accursed 
8:  he  gtole  hl«  booka.  The  magician,  by  the  aid  of  tlie  etare,  par- 
he  robber.  But  Gerbert  too  bad  learned  to  read  the  stars.  By  their  , 
:1  he  lay  bid  under  a  bridge,  through  tbe  archee  of  which  mehed 
)ariiig  waters.    The  devil  descended,  and  bore  bim   iway  cm   hia 

beyond  tbe  sea ;  with  (he  design  of  establishing  at  a  future  time. 
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by  411  «wfbl  delnsion,  0P«  of  hia  own  abhorred  support«r» 
tbc  chief  >pci«tle. 

Uodem  readers  will  be  mora  atruck  vith  nooder  U  G 
vbicb  vent  by  ileam .-  "  Ipse  GerbertU9  fecil  arte  mecbanici 
organa  hfdnnlica,  ubi  minim  in  modiuD,  per  aquv  cilefai 
Implec  veDtaa  emergens  concavilatem  barbaU  (barbili?)  ttt 
■tiles  lr»ctH9  irete  flululio  modulatos  clamorea  emittunt."  — ' 
Spec.  HisL  xziv.  c.  B8. 
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CHAPTER    XrV. 
THE    TU8CULAN    POPES. 


E  first  attempt  to  rescue  the  papacy  &om  the 
of  the  turbulent  patricians  or  fierce  populace  of 
,  to  open  to  the  whole  Western  Church  the  ap- 
nent  to  the  supreme  headship  of  Western  Chri»- 
m,  had  ended  in  failure.  Nearly  another  half 
ry  must  elapse  before  Transalpine  Christendom, 
lerting  her  right  of  supplanting  a  line  of  degenei'- 
aliau  pontifis  by  men  more  worthy  of  the  high 
shall  compel  Italy,  in  her  turn,  to  bring  forth  and 
in  men  who,  through  their  commanding  abilities, 
ack  the  lost  tiara,  and  revenge  Italy  for  her  tem- 
f  obscuration  by  reducing  beneath  her  feet  the 
ious  Teutonic  Church  and  even  the  Western  Em- 

ree  undistinguished  popes,  John  XVII.,  who 
lived  less  than  six  months  after  his  election, 
"i  John  XVIII.,  and  Sei^us  IV.,  ruled  for  ten 
'"■  years  of  obscurity.'  The  contest  for  the  king- 
jetween  Ardoin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  whom  the 
13  had  chosen  on  the  death  of  Otho,  and  the  Em- 
Henry  n.,  was  decided  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
le  great  prelates  of  the  north  espoused  the  impe- 

S,  lOOB,  Jane, 
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rial  interest^  —  Tibald,  Marquis  and  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Verona,  and  Ver- 
celli  openly  maintained,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the 
Bishops  of  Cremona,  Piacenza,  Pavia,  Brescia,  and 
Como  hardly  disguised  their  incUnations  to,  the  same 
cause.  The  Pope  alone  seems  to  have  stood  aloof  in 
unregarded  insignificance.  Rome,  abandoned  to  her- 
self, had  resumed  her  repubUcan  constitution.  The 
family  of  Crescentius  had  risen  again  to  power.  John, 
the  son  of  the  beheaded  consul,^  whether  through  the 
prevailing  interest  of  Stephania,  or  by  the  solicitude  of 
Otho  to  win  popularity  in  Rome,  had  been  created 
prefect  of  the  city  under  the  Emperor.  On  Otho's 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  ruled  the 
dty  and  the  Popes  with  arbitrary  power .^ 

But  adverse  as  it  may  be  safely  conjectured,  and 
rival  to  the  lineal  descendant  of  Crescentius,  q^^^^^  ^j 
had  risen  the  Counts  of  Tusculum.  These  Tu^uium. 
counts  were  ako  descended  from  Marozia  and  Alberic, 
and  closely  connected,  being  a  younger  branch  of  the 
same  feraily,  with  the  house  of  Crescentius.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum  had  resisted  Otho  III.  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power.  A  strong  faction  in  Rome  were 
jealoas  of  the  Tusculans,  and  reproached  Otho  for  his 
blind  clemency  in  not  razing  to  the  ground  that  danger- 
ous and  rebellious  fortress,  which  was  in  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Rome.  Possibly,  a  temporary  junction  be- 
tween these  two  great  rival  houses  led  to  the  perilous 
state  of  things,  which  induced  the  dying  Otho  to  leave 
the  impracticable,  if  not  insurgent  city.     The  Counts  of 

1  Adelbert  in  Yit  S.  HenricL 

^  See  the  genealogy  in  Hofler. 

*  ^*  Deatructor  Apostolicse  sedis.*'  —  Tbietmar,  A.D.  1012. 
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Tusculum  seemed  to  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
new  Imperial  House  which  succeeded  to  that  of  Saxony. 
They  governed  Rome  hy  less  violent  means  than  the 
Crescentii,  whose  power  they  gradually  supplanted ; 
they  hought  the  venal  people,  and  appointed  Popes  by 
the  most  open  simony.  The  Papacy  became  an  appan- 
age of  their  family;  they  had  almost  succeeded,  had 
they  not  bUndly  abused  their  influence,  in  rendering  it 
hereditary.  Three  Popes  in  succession  from  this  power- 
fill  family  became  the  heads  of  Christendom. 

The  first  of  these,  Benedict  VIII.,  did  not  ascend 
g^jj^^^  the  throne  without  opposition.  Gregory,  an 
^^^^*  antipope,  was  set  up  by  the  adverse  party, 

possibly  by  the  patrician  Crescentius.  Benedict  fled 
for  protection  and  support  into  Germany  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.,  who  had  now  made  great  progress  in 
the  reduction  of  Ardoin,  his  rival  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  price  of  protection  was  the  usual  one  — 
the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome.  But  some 
peaceful  revolution,  brought  about  possibly  by  the  terror 
of  the  Emperor,  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  Counts  of 
Tusculmn  with  John  the  Patrician  (the  Crescentius), 
permitted  Benedict  to  return  to  Rome  and  resume  his 
fiill  pontifical  rights.^  When  Henry  II.  appeared  in 
Rome,  Benedict  received  him,  according  to  ancient 
usage,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's.  The  Patrician  John 
showed  all  outward  signs  of  homage  to  the  Transalpine, 
laid  splendid  presents  at  his  feet,  and  made  more  splen- 
Bmperor  ^^  promises ;  yet  in  secret  he  endeavored, 
^•"^  ^-      but  in  vain,  to  impede  the  coronation  of  the 

^  The  time  of  Benedict's  return  is  unknown  to  Muratori.  In  1012  he  is 
granting  privileges  to  German  preUtes.  He  was  at  a  synod  with  the  Em- 
peror at  Ravenna,  Jan.  1014.    His  return  must  then  have  been  in  1012. 
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Emperor.'  Nevertheless  the  coronation  took  pi 
Henry  displayed  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  at 
eigntv,  coined  money  with  his  own  superscription, 
administered  justice  in  his  own  name.  Benedict  i 
in  peace.  John  Crescentius  still  held  the  offic( 
Prefect  of  the  city ;  Alberic,  the  brother  of  juiy,  i 
the  Pope,  was  Consul  and  Senator.*  Yet  even  fn 
Crescentius,  described  as  son  of  Count  Benedict, 
Pope  wrested  estates,  which,  when  Consul,  the  ( 
centius  had  seized,  belonging  to  the  famous  monas 
of  Farfa.  The  spoiler  was  summoned  before  the  P< 
tribunal ;  for  Benedict  wanted  neither  ability  nor  c 
age,  at  least  that  of  a  secular  prince.  By  his  acti 
and  personal  prowess  a  powerfiil  armament  of  Sai'a( 
which  had  landed  in  tlie  territory  of  Pisa  at  Luna, 
attacked  and  cut  off  almost  to  a  man.  The  king 
escaped ;  the  queen  was  taken  ;  her  head-dress  of 
and  jewels,  worth  1000  pounds,  was  sent  as  a  pre 
by  the  Pope  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  The  indigi 
Saracen,  it  is  said,  sent  a  large  bag  of  chest-  ad. loi 
nuts  to  the  Pope,  with  a  billet,  "  I  will  return  witi 
many  valiant  Saracens  to  the  conquest  of  Italy." 
undaunted  Pope  sent  him  back  a  bag  of  millet.  ' 
many  brave  warriors  as  there  are  grains  will  appea 
my  bidding  to  defend  their  native  land."*     The  I 


>  "ApD«toIk»  s«diB  dettrncUir,  muneribui  eniset  promte^oDibns  phi 
lis  regem  palam  houoravit,  eed  Tmperatoris  dignitatis  fagligiam  ear 
ctndera  multDni  (imnit,  omDimodbque  id  prohib«re  ctun  tent*vi 
Thieiiiiar,  1014. 

>  Tbe  (.-OTDiiB^on  tlie24tb  or  14th  o(  Feb.     Huntori,  sub  4aii.     14 

■  Compara  ■  PiidtDm  publinhed  by  Mabillon,  Ana.  Benedict,  sub 
IDia. 

'  Tbielmar,  lii.  SI.  Muritori  CDDJecturee  the  kiog  to  have  been  Hu 
who  bad  posaeBsiOD  of  Sardinia.    His  suaunoos  to  the  troops  wu  "  v 
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more  than  maintained  his  loffy  language:  his  legate 
was  sent  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa,  urging  those  cities,  now 
Defeat  of       rising  into  mercantile  importance  and  power, 
khePop«. ^    not  to  endure  the  possession  of  an  Itahan 
island  by  the  unbeliever.     The  united  forces  of  these 
two  cities  expelled  the  Saracens  from  Sardinia,  but  they 
quarrelled  about  the  spoil.     The  Pisan  annalist  claims 
the  investiture  of  the  island  by  the  Pope  for  his  city, 
which  retained  the  sovereignty.^     Benedict  maintained 
his  amicable  relations  with  the   Emperor  Henry  11. 
AD.  1020.       The  Pope  visited  the  Emperor  at  Bamberg  ; 
during  the  next  year  the  Emperor  descended  into  Italy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  a  common  enemy,  the 
Greeks  of  Apulia  and  the  south  of  Italy.     The  Greeks^ 
seconded  by  the  Prince  of  Capua  and   some  o£  the 
southern  chieftains,  had  taken  the  aggressive ;  in  pos- 
session of  Capua  they  would  have  threatened  Rome 
A.D.  1021.      herself.     At  this  time  Rodolf,  a  Norman,  with 
some  few  followers,  half  adventurers  driven  from  their 
native  lands,  half  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostles, 
appeared  at  Rome.     The  martial  Pope  enlisted  them 
in  his  cause,  and  garrisoned  with  them  the  strong  for- 
tress on  the  Garigliano;    the  forces  of  the   Emperor 
overran  Apulia.      His  general,  Poppone,  Archbishop 
of  Aquileia,  besieged  and  took  Capua  ;  the  prince  was 
at  the  mercy  of  Henry,  who  hardly  respected  a  saf^ 
conduct  given  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.     Troja, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  surrendered.     Henry  was  pre- 
pared to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  city :  he  was  melted 
to  tears  by  a  saintly  hermit  coming  forth  from  the  gates 

micos  Cbristi  secttm  circumferant."    The  Pope  claimed  the  queen^s  head- 
dress, the^spolia  opima,  aurum  capitale,  ejusdem  (regime)  ornamentaiB 
Papa  sibi  pne  ceteris  vindicayif 
1  Annali  Pisani,  p.  107. 
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with  the  children  of  the  city  in  procession,  cha 
Kyrie  Elebon  I  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  v 
together  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The 
peror  was  relieved  from  excruciating  pains,  whic 
was  suffering,  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Benedict 
rewarded  the  saint  by  ample  donations  to  the  m 
tery.' 

On  the  death  of  Benedict  VIII.,  the  Tusculan  ] 
by  the  same  quiet  but  unresisted  intluence,  nndis^ 
bribery,  elevated  the  brother  of  Benedict,  a  ju.s 
laj'man  and  prefect  of  the  city,  to  the  papal  tin 
The  Emperor  Henry  II.  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  For  nine  uneventful  years  the  power  John 
which  had  created,  maintained  John  XIX.  ApSi' 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  papal  throne.  Bet 
three  and  four  years  elapsed  before  Henry  III.,  th 
and  successor  of  Henry  II.,  could  journey  to  ^^^^^^ 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown.  His  *•"=■ 
coronation  was  the  important  affair  of  the  Ponti 
of  John.  It  was  attended  (so  great  was  still  the  i 
ence  for  Rome  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe)  b; 
pil^m  kings,  present  to  behold  the  eternal  city,  a 
do  homage  to  the  chair,  to  the  religion,  to  the  y^^ 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  These  were  Rudolf  ^^■ 
III.  of  Burgundy,  and  Canute  the  Danish  Kin 


'  Badnlf.  Glab«r.  Ths  rt&giau  Pope,  with  the  rttigioai  Emperc 
irnod  St  P«vi»,  pssaed  decrees  strictly  prohibitiDg  the  growing  m 
the  muriige  of  Ilie  clergy;  no  uleik  might  have  wife  or  coiiculii 
bisbop  have  a  fhiikLe  in  bis  dwelling;  tlic  eoni  anil  daagbten  of 
were  sUvee  of  the  Charclii  aiiBtheiaB  oa  him  who  adjudges  them  to 
—  Perti,  Leges,  il.  661. 

*  "Utio  eodemque  die  et  liicus  et  pantifeK  Aiiu"  — Romualdte. 
CbroD.  S.  Muralarj,  H.  It.  vii.    "Qui  upa  eodemque  die  pnefbct 
et  PapL"    This  clanw  had  been  erased,  bat  nu  restored  in  the  '. 
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England.  The  ceremony  did  not  pass  off  without  a 
tumult.  A  fierce  fray  took  place  between  the  barbar- 
ous and  undisciplined  Germans  and  the  turbulent  Ro- 
mans ;  it  ended  in  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
The  leaders  were  compelled  to  appear  before  the  haughty 
Emperor  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  with  naked  feet; 
the  free  men  with  their  swords  unsheathed,  the  slaves 
with  osier  cords  round  their  necks,  as  if  deserving  to  be 
hanged.^  Another  tumult  more  characteristic  broke 
out  between  two  Eriberts,  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and 
Milan.  Each  claimed  the  privilege  of  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Emperor.  The  decision,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  against  the  Prelate  of  Ravenna,  the 
old  traditionary  antagonist  of  the  Pope.  Eribert  of 
Ravenna  boldly  took  the  place ;  the  Prelate  of  Milan 
wished  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  the  Emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Pope,  withdrew  his  hand  from  that  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  summoned  the  Bishop  of  Vercelh  to 
his  right  hand.  But  Eribert  of  Ravenna  still  persisted 
in  his  right  :  the  followers  of  the  two  archbishops 
came  to  blows,  and  the  Ravennese  was  obliged  to 
fly.  A  council  asserted  the  right  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  but  Ravenna  defied  the  decree  both  of  Pope 
and  council. 

The  hereditary  papacy  in  the  House  of  Tusculum, 
Jan.  1088.  if  it  had  debased  the  Holy  See  by  men  of 
rapacity  and  violence,  had  yet  maintained  the  peace  of 
Rome  for  twenty  years,  and  their  Popes  as  secular 
princes  had  not  been  wanting  in  energy  and  vigor. 
Now  as  though  their  object  had  been  to  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  contempt,  or  as  if,  although  the  older  and  more 
able  branches  of  the  family  disdained  or  would  not  sub- 

^  Wippo,  Vit.  Conrad  Salid. 
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mit  even  to  the  outward  restraints  of  the  office,  never- 
theless they  would  not  allow  the  dignity  to  depart  from 
dieir  house  ;  by  their  irresistible  gold  they  secured  the 
Pontificate  for  a  boy  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  the  nephew  of  his  predecessors,  Benedict  and 
John.^ 

Benedict  IX.  had  all  the  vices  of  a  youth  bom  to 
uncontrolled  power ;  the  Papacy  had  to  en-  Benedict  ix. 
dure  the  evils  without  the  counteracting  advantages  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  In  Italy,  more  especially  in 
Rome,  this  transmission  of  the  grace  of  the  priesthood, 
or  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate 
through  the  worst  and  most  licentious  of  mankind, 
seemed  to  jar  on  no  strong  religious  sensitiveness,  to 
rouse  no  general  remonstrance  of  indignation.  No 
vice  could  interrupt  the  descent  of  power  imparted, 
according  to  its  own  proper  theory,  for  the  extirpation 
of  vice :  so  entirely  had  that  which  was  outward  and 
formal  prevailed  over  the  inward  and  moral  conception 
of  Christianity.  Beyond  the  Alps,  at  least  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Western  Christendom,  the  individual 
Pope  was  merged  in  his  office.  The  revolutions  in 
Rome  disturbed  not  the  ideal  sanctity  with  which  the 
religious  imagination  arrayed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
In  some  cases  the  writers  in  Germany,  though  ecclesi- 
astics, seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
ruling  Pope.  For  twelve  years  Benedict  IX.,  under 
the  protection  of  his  powerful  kindred,  ruled  in  Rome, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Victor  III.,  lead- 
ing a  life  so  shamefiil,  so  foul,  and  execrable,  that  he 


« **  Puer  fenne  deccnnis,  intercedente  thesauronim  pecnnift,  electus  extitit 
a  Roman  b/'  —  Rodolfiis  Glaber,  iy.  c  5. 
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Idered  to  describe  it.'  He  ruled  like  a  captain  of 
litti,  rather  than  a  prelate.  Adulteries,  homicides 
letrated  by  his  own  hand,  passed  unnoticed,  unre- 
jed ;  for  the  patrician  of  the  city,  Gregory,  was  the 
lier  of  the  Pope :  another  brother,  Peter,  an  acti\'e 
isan.  Once,  according  to  one  doubtful  authority, 
lad  been  ah-eady  expelled,  but  replaced  by  the  Em- 
r  Conrad  the  SaHc.^  The  oppressed  people  at 
th  grew  weary  of  his  robberies,  murders,  and  aboin- 
ions.  They  rose  and  drove  him  from  tlie  city,  and 
^  proceeded  to  the  election  of  John  Bishop  of 
"^-        Sabina,  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III. 

they  had  sold  themsdves  to  the  Tusculan  tyranny, 

were  not  permitted  to  shake  it  oflf;  the  Consub 
i  partisans,  doubtless  kindred  of  the  Pope ;  Bene- 

retumed  in  triumph  ;  the  anti-Pope  retired  in  dis- 
:e  and  excommunicated  to  his  bishopric.  Benedict 
self  grew  weary  of  his  office,  or  despured  of  main- 
ing  it,  or  perhaps  put  it  up  to  ancdon  with  no  intent 
ulfilling  the  contract.  According  to  another  by  no 
ns  inconceivable  story,'  he  was  deeply  enamoured 
lis  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Saxo  (of  the 
:),  master  perhaps  of  some  strong  hill  fortress.  The 
r  th<  fether  refiised  his  daughter,  unless  the  Pope 
rjvi.    would  surrender  the  papacy.      He  actually 

the  papacy  to  an  arch-Presbyter,  named  John,'  of 

Benedictus  ille  noininf,  nun  ttstit,  cujiudam  Alberid  Alius  (Hmgi 
aSimonia,  qu&mSIiDDiii9PetriTeiitigIil««ctatiu)nonpiirvtaFBtrein 
iiun  profligBlA  pecunilL,  HDiamuii]  slbi  SBCSidotium  vindicavit.     Cujos 
:m  post  adeptum  SBcerdotinm  vita  qiutm  tuqiis,  qnam  feda,  quam 
iinda  extiterit,  homsco  refvrro."  —  Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  iii.  apad 
lloD,  Act.  S.  8.  Benedict,  eec.  iv. 
Rdolflu  Giaber,  sub  ann.  1038. 
ouizo,  ad  Ann. 
Joanni  Arehipreibrtero  ann  parrft  ob  eo  accepCA  pectunO,  soianiiim 
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the  same  house,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory 
John,  the  arch-Preabyter,  was  a  man  of  leamin; 
his  daj,  of  unimpeachable  chastity,  now  becom 
Rome  so  rare  as  to  be  called  an  angelic  virtue, 
his  own  admission  he  had  heaped  up  enormous  wt 
which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  pious  uses.  An 
these  pious  uses  (according  to  this  Didins  Juliani 
the  Papacy)  was  his  own  advancement.  Not  onl; 
he  pav  a  large  sum  to  Benedict  himself,  he  confesse 
purchase  of  the  sufirages  of  the  people  ;  it  was  a 
use  to  restore  the  right  of  election  to  its  lawful  ow 
Such  acts  ascribed  to  Gregory  VI,  throw  some  lig] 
these  times  of  darkness  and  confusion.  It  is  natni 
inqaire  into  the  sources  of  this  enormous  wealt 
which  the  Counts  of  Tusculum  had  so  long  ret: 
the  Roman  people  in  their  pay.  It  is  probable  tha 
papacy  was  enslaved  by  its  own  wealth ;  that 
powerful  house  had  obtained  by  forcible  or  fraud 
alienation  large  parts  of  the  estates  of  the  Chi 
Gregory  had  bought  the  papacy ;  but  it  was  i 
barren  and  impoverished  see  which  he  coveted.^ 
devoted  himself  immediately  to  the  recovery  ol 
ecclesiastical  possessions  at  the  point  of  the  sword ; 
to  the  suppression  of  another  great  source  of  rev 
to  the  turbulent  barons  of  Rome  and  the  neighbor! 
the  plunder  of  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  These  pilg 
who  still  flocked  on  with  unwearied  zeal  to  the  Holy 

nccrdotium  Indidlt."  —Victor  III.,  Dialog,  lib.  Hi.    "  ^uadem  poi 

■  tt  ii  ■tnnge  enough  to  And  Pet«r  Damiani  (he  irai  but  young) 
ing  id  tha  acceaslan  of  Gregory  VI.  as  the  future  extirpator  of  ai 
"  Latintnr  ctsli  .  .  .  eouteratur  jiun  mille  forme  caput  serpentia: 
commerciuro  pcrrerur  negatiatjonie :  nullam  jam  monetam  ralsaiius 
in  codeais  bbricet  Dei."  —  £pi«t.  i.  1.    Campaiv  Epiit.  li. 
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v(^,  instead  of  opulent  and  munificent  votaries  at 

sacred  shrines,  miserable  aud   plundered  beggan. 

entirely   was    Pope    Gregory  occupied   in    these 

evements,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  him  a  col- 

;ue  to  officiate,  when  be  was  engaged  in  war  within 

Church.' 

'here  were  now  three  Popes,  by  themselves  or  by 

Pops,  their  Actions  engaged  in  deadly  feud.     They 

laid  aside,  or  bad  taught  each  other  to  despise, 
r  spiritual  arms ;  tliey  encountered  with  the  carnal 
pons  of  ordinary  warfare.  For  Benedict  had  not 
ined  his  bride ;  Gerard  de  Saso  had  joined  the 
ion  of  Silvester  III,  Benedict's  brother  would  not 
jk  the  obscuration  of  the  house  of  Tusculum  :  they 
ight  back,  not  nnrcluctant,  the  abdicated  Pope  and 
stated  him  on  his  throne.  Benedict  held  the  Lat- 
1,  Gregory  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Silvester  St. 
sr's  and  the  Vatican. 

hristendom  could  not  longer  be  ignorant  of,  or 
are  this  state  of  things.  Peter  the  Arclideacon 
lome,  commissioned  by  the  vows  and  prayers  of  a 
it  number  of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  more 
jut  people,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  threw  himself  at 

feet  of  tile  Emperor,  imploring  his  succor.  The 
peror  Henry  III.  was  called  upon  by  his  title  to  the 
pire,  by  his  own  grave  and  religious  character,  by 

ccording  to  William  of  Hilineshury,'  OD  Romui  aflbira  do  bigh  au- 
y,  UieBe  UDf^inarj  occupitions  of  the  Pope  dinqaalified  him  in  the 
if  the  Bomaas  for  hit  hoi}-  office.  The  Romana  •rould  hare  been  the 
1  lake  offence  at  tath  exi^oibi  in  a  Pope.  But  a  gtrang  anli-Tuscnian 
may  have  felt  >a  mucb  interest  io  the  recovery  of  the  eal*te«  oF  the 
:h  Irom  thoxe  lawless  barons,  and  in  the  security  of  the  roads,  by  which 
ilgrims  might  reach  Home  with  their  wealth,  that  they  may  have  ac- 
i?ed  in  tlie  Pope's  disebarge  of  hia  sacred  ttiuctiana  by  a  deputy,  — 
am  of  Malmes,  lib.  ii. 
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the  open  or  the  tacit  summons  of  the  pious  throughout 
Europe,  and  even  of  those  who  respected  the  Church : 
he  was  unplored,  m  popular  verse,  to  dissolve  this  odious 
Trigamy  of  the  Church,^  and  to  interpose  his  irresisti- 
ble authority.     He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  received 
either  with  loud  acclamations  or  with  silent  awe.     At 
Piacenza,  Gregory,  supposing  his   own  claims  to  the 
papacy  irrefragable,  ventured  to  meet  him.^     Henry 
gave  no  answer,  but  advanced  to  Sutri,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Rome.     There  he  assembled  a  ^^  ^^^^ 
Council  of  many  prelates :  among  them  were  ^^-  ^• 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.     In  this  Council  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  claims  of  the  conflict-  Degrada«on 
ing  Popes.     Silvester  was  condemned  at  once  Jx^^d"*** 
as  an   usurper,  and  delivered   up,  degraded  ^'*8**'y  ^^• 
from  his  holy  orders,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  mon- 
astery.    The  voluntary  abdication  of  Benedict  annulled 
his  claim.'    Gregory  fondly  thought  that  there  was  now 
no  obstacle  to  his  universal  recognition.    But  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  election. 
He  could  not  deny,  he  could  not  attempt  to  extenuate, 
the  flagrant  simony  of  those  proceedings  by  which  he 
had  bought  the  papacy.     He  admitted  his  guilt,  his 
disqualification,  stripped  off  the  pontifical  robes,  and 
intreating  forgiveness,  quietly  surrendered  up  the  pa- 
pacy.*    He   retired,   not  without  compulsion,   into  a 

I  **  Un*  Sanunitis  napsit  tribiu  marltis, 
Rex  Henrktf,  Omnipotentis  rice, 
Solve  connabiom  trifonne  dnbiom." 

*  Some  Trritera,  summed  up  by  Luden  (Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  vol. 
Tin.  p.  191),  suppose  a  secret  understanding  between  the  Emperor  and  Pope 
Gregory. 

*  ''Maxim^  cum  ipse,  Romanus  Pontifex,  se  judicayerit  deponendnm.** 
^'^Ego  Gregorios  Episcopns,  servus  servomm  Dei,  propter  turpissimam 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    GERMAN    POPES. 

HE  evil  of  the  degraded  papacy  lay  deeper :  it  was 
utely  necessary  to  rescue  it  entirely  and  forever 

the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  Barons  of  Kome. 

only  remedy  was  the  appointment  of  a  stranger, 
murs  were  heard  that  no  one  could  canonically  be 
ed  Pope  who  had  not  been  ordained  Deacon  and 
it  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  insulting  language 
le  Germans  was,  that  in  the  whole  Church  there 
scarcely  one  who  was  uot  disqualified  either  as  illit- 
;,  or  as  tainted  with  simony,  or  as  hving  in  notori- 
;oncubinage.' 

lidger,  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  wa^  consecrated 
ntu.  Pope  at  Sutri ;  the  first  Pope  consecrated  out 
ome.^  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  the 
I  appeal  was  made  to  the  Roman  people  whether 

knew  one  worthier  to  be  Pope.     The  German  sol- 

fccl»ii  preabyler  et  dUconus,"—  Bonizo,  apud  (Efalium.  "  Ct  io 
e«:L»i&  vix  uauA  Teperiri  potuit,  quin  vel  ilJiteralos,  tel  aimonucos, 

:ioDable  evidence  of  the  violeaee  of  )be  Italian  feelings  agaiiuit  a  Ger- 
op«.    Compare  I.eo  Ostiena.  and  Victor  III. 
at  leaal  ttye  Bonizo.    Compare  Herman.  Contract.  A.i>.  lOH. 
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diera  stood  around  ;  the  people  preserved  an  obsequit 
silence.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  led  by  Her 
himself  to  the  Papal  throne :  the  people  seemed 
assent  by  their  acclamations.'  Suidger  took  the  na: 
of  Clement  II.,  the  first,  it  might  be  hoped,  of  a  n 
line  of  apostolic  pontiff,  called  after  the  immediate  si 
cessor  of  St.  Peter.  Heniy  and  his  Empress  Agi 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  n 
Pope.  The  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusi 
pomp  and  solemnity.  The  Pope  exacted  from  ^^,^.. 
the  religious  Emperor,  not  merely  the  most  '*'*■ 
fiill  confession  of  iaith,  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
protection  to  the  Roman  see,  but  of  chastity,  justii 
humility,  and  charity.  The  Pope  enforced  on  the  E 
peror,  the  Emperor  with  the  most  profound  submissi 
pledged  himself  in  the  lace  of  heaven  to  observe  tht 
Christian  virtues.* 

Tiie  first  act  of  reformation  which  the  religious  p 
of  Christendom  expected  from  the  promotion  of  t 
blameless  and  holy  stranger  to  the  Roman  see,  was  t 
summoning  a  Council  at  Rome  to  brand  the  all-prevc 
ing  ^-iee  of  the  times.  Simony  was  con- j«ii.  1047. 
demned  in  the  strongest  general  terms  and  in  all  its  va 
ous  forms ;  but  even  this  Council  was  obliged  to  mitig; 
its  censure.  The  severer  bishops  proposed  the  absoli 
d^radation  of  any  one  of  their  order  who  had  be 
guilty  of  this  sacrilegious  sin  ;  they  wero  reduced  to  t 
melancholy  confession,  that  the  Church  would  be  neai 

■  If  Bcnzo  of  Albl  is  to  tw  believed,  Heniy  (old  them  10  elect  xay  1 
pmeut.  The  Bomuu  replied  that  La  the  preseoce  of  the  Emperoi  the  el 
tion  wht  not  uxordiDg  to  Iheiriiill:  "  Ubi  adeet  pneseatia  regie,  uon 
dectionia  conaeiuiis  in  arbitrio  nostne  voluntatiB." —  Benzo,  apud  Henc 
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rived  of  all  its  pastors,  since  the  ordination  hj  ■ 
oniflcal  bitihop  annulled  the  orders.'  Whoever  was 
>wingly  ordained  by  a  simoniacal  bisliop,  was  bonnd 
to  exercise  his  functions  till  after  forty  days'  pen- 
e.  But  Clement  sate  alone  in  his  unworldly  lioli- 
I ;  the  Council,  assembled  to  reform  tlie  Church, 
.  interrupted,  if  not  broken  up,  by  a  fierce  dispute 
precedence  between  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna, 
Milan,  and  of  Aquileia.  The  decbion  in  iavor  of 
German  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  unpopular  donbt- 
with  the  Italians,  was  confirmed  by  threats  of  ex- 
imunication  agianst  the  other  contumacious  prelates, 
dey  should  renew  the  strife.^  Rome  herself  might 
^^  seem  impatient  of  foreign  rulers.  The  fetal 
'■  climate  asserted  her  injured  supremacy.  Clem- 

II.  died  before  the  close  of  the  year.* 
L  bold  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the  claims  of 
uctix.  Benedict  IX.     He  appeared  in  Rome  under 
a,  i«T.  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  and 
I   the   pontificate  for  nine  months.     But   he   fled 

0  universal  ma  this  crime,  that  (he  Abbot  Gnido,  wbeii  BoniAce  of 
tay,  the  Talher  of  Halilda,  one  or  Uie  most  piom  diurchmea  or  tbe 
went  lo  make  big  uiDnsI  coDA«aioD  at  tbe  moDutcij  of  PonpoM, 
ibt  it  right  to  scourge  this  vice  out  of  the  penileat:  — 
"  Bk  da  n  Ouldo  b«t  ibbu  ugoll,  Imma 
Ants  Del  lUtria  illue  fli«<liituil«U 

FompoAB  TOrtl  tnnc  fthliaClqiifl  Ouldonl, 
EcrLcoiiiai  nulJui  quod  per  h  TtDdant  upqnuD." 

UrouD,  1. 11. 

ibb.  Concil.  sub  ana. 

quote  once  foe  all  Che  Tamoas  linea  of  Peter  Duniani,  applicable  on  n 


'Li  eft  ubeninu  ftu^ma^ 
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again  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  Pope  envi- 
roned by  German  soldiers  ;  he  had  been  abandoned  bji 
the  Tuscan  marquis.'     For  the  obsequious  clergy 
people  had  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  Germany  j^j  j. 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  nomination  of  the  ^™' 
Emperor.'     Halioard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  decl 
the  perilous  advancement ;  the  choice  fell  on  Po 
Bishop  of  Brixen.     He  had  hardly  time  to  !„„,„„ 
reach  Rome,  and  to  take  the  name  of  Dam-  *"«■  "- 
asos  II.,  when  he  too  fell  a  victim  to  the  summer  fe 
This  pontificate  lasted  but  twenty-three  days.* 

This  rapid  succession  could  not  but  pve  rise  to  ref 
of  foul  means,  employed  by  the  unscrupulous  Italian 
get  rid  of  these  strangei's,  no  less  dreaded  for  tl^eir 
terit^',  than  hated  for  their  usurpation  of  the  Roi 
rights.  But  Italy  was  overawed  by  the  commani 
character  and  unshaken  authority  of  the  Emperor  H( 
III.  No  secular  power  dared  to  offer  resistance,  tl 
was  no  Cisalpine  prelate,  whose  lofty  piety  and  co 
geous  sacerdotal  dignity  could  venture,  or  warrant  o] 
sition.  Rome  and  Italy  again  looked  submissiveh 
the  Transalpine  monarch  for  a  successor  to  these 
shortrlived  Pontiffs. 

Yet  this  absolute  nomination  to  the  papacy  by 

I  Vil.  apud  Hunt  AddbL  Romui.  p.  4flS. 

■  It  B  sud  that  Benedict  IX.,  penuided  by  the  Abbot  of  GrotU  Fe 
rrCired  into  that  moDAstory,  repented  of  hia  sine,  (uid  died  ad  exem 
monk.  But  S.  Ptier  Damiani,  on  the  tutborUj  of  tbe  Biihop  of  < 
nucs  hu  gltOBt,  to  compel  his  succMsor  to  devote  joine  of  his  ill.^ 
wcsllfa  lo  the  pool.  —  Opuacul.  xir.  3. 

•  Boniface,  Marquig  of  Tuacany,  received  orden  tmai  tbe  Empei 
conduct  Ihia  bubop  "fUll  of  pride"  to  Rome,  where  id  twenty  da; 
died,  body  nod  iioiil —  Bomio,  p.  803.    Was  thie  merely  tbe  Italian  b 

a  Geraian  pope,  or  eome  penoaal  hostility  of  Bonizo  ?    Eidier  WB] 
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uncontrolled  authority  of  the  Emperor  could  not  but 
alarm  the  jealous  hierarchical  spirit  throughout  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Italy.  The  flagrant  venaUty  and  vices  of  the 
Roman  clergy  might  justify,  for  once  or  for  a  time,  the 
intervention  of  the  supreme  secular  power.  The  de- 
clared aversion  of  Henry  to  the  dominant  evil  of  simony, 
the  lofty  language  which  he  used  concerning  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Church,  his  own  profoundly  religious  life, 
might  tempt  the  most  zealous  churchmen  to  acquiesce 
in  a  despotism  commended  by  such  results,  and  exercised 
so  much  for  the  honor  and  for  the  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  clergy,  ever  as  intuitively  and  sagaciously 
jealous  to  detect  the  secret  encroachment  of  any  prin- 
ciple dangerous  to  their  power,  as  skilful  in  establishing 
any  one  favorable  to  their  interest,  were  not  off  their 
guard.  There  was  one,  whose  searching  eyesight  was 
watching,  who  was  warning,  and  taking  measures  to 
awaken  that  dread  of  secular  interference,  which  came 
even  countenanced  by  such  manifest  and  uncontested 
advantages.  Hildebrand,  in  his  exile  in  Germany, 
was  steadily  surveying  the  course  of  affairs. 

The  imperial  choice  fell  upon  a  prelate,  in  whom,  al- 
Leo  IX.  though  of  noble  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Emperor,^  the  churchman  predominated  over  the 
subject  of  the  Empire.  Though  with  such  claims  to 
the  highest  advancement,  supported  as  it  now  too  rarely 
was,  with  the  fame  of  transcendent  piety  avouched  by 
vision,  wonder,  and  spiritual  communion  with  the  other 
world,  Bruno  had  contented  himself  with  the  poor  and 
humble  bishopric  of  Toul.^     There  he  was  distinguished 

1  The  Emperor  Conrad's  mother  and  the  father  of  Bruno  were  coosins 
german.  Conrad  spoke  of  his  "  consanguineum  et  .  .  .  affectum  avitje 
propinquitatis."  — Wibert,  Vit.  Leon.  IX.  i.  18. 

*  The  early  life  of  Bruno  is  related  by  his  affectionate  and  admiring  fbl- 
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by  Ills  animpeachable  holiness,  his  gentleness  to  those 
below  him  (he  constantly  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor), 
but  no  less  by  his  inflexible  assertion  of  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see  and  the  privileges  of  his  order. 
According  to  his  affectionate  biographer,  his  person  was 
beautiful,  his  charity  boundless,  and  he  had  a  rare  power 
of  affecting  his  hearers  as  a  preacher,  even  hardly  less 
as  officiating  in  the  services  of  the  church.  He  was 
accomplished  in  all  the  science  of  the  time,  especially 
in  music.  Nor  did  he  altogether  decline,  or  betray  any 
want  of  capacity  for  secular  affairs ;  he  had  interposed 
as  ambassador  in  the  disputes  between  the  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  France;  his  negotiations  had  main- 
tained the  peace  between  Conrad  and  King  Robert. 

The  Bishop  of  Toul  might  tremble  at  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  the  papacy.^  As  a  pilgrim  he  had 
visited  year  afler  year  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles ;  he 
knew  Rome,  he  knew  how  uncongenial  was  her  air  to 
the  German  constitution,  her  manners  to  the  austere 
virtue  of  a  severe  German  prelate.  Some  natural 
dread,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
plete reform  may  have  mingled  with  the  Christian  humil- 
ity which  shrunk  from  the  glorious  burden.  Even  after 
his  reluctant  consent,  he  absolutely  refused  to  owe  his 
election  to  the  mere  will  of  the  Emperor ;  he  would  at 
the  least  have  the  outward  show  of  free  consent  from  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome.  This  strong  hierarchical  feel- 
ing was  confirmed,  it  is  said,  by  the  refusal  of  Hildebrand, 
whose  austere  virtue  and  lofiy  churchmanship  had  be- 

lower,  Aidideaoon  Wibert,  with  its  ftill  portion  of  legendary  marvel.  — 
Apad  Maratori,  Script.  Ital.  iii. 

1  There  is  a  recent,  prolix,  and  somewhat  feehle  biography  of  Leo  IX., 
by  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  Hiinkler  (Maintz,  1851).  It  contains,  I 
think,  nothing  new. 

yoL.  in.  16 
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gun  to  command  notice,  to  accompany  to  Rome  a  Pope, 
chosen  by  the  uncanonical  appointment  of  a  layman. 
In  the  strong  language  of  Hildebrand,  it  was  to  appear 
as  an  apostate,  not  as  an  apostle.^  Had  it  been  sug- 
gested by  no  loftier  motive,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  politic  than  this  flattery  to  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy  and  people.  Whether  he  did  not  assume, 
or  throw  ofi^  by  the  advice  of  Hildebrand,  the  mitre 
and  the  purple  robe,  the  Bishop  of  Toul  did  not 
travel  to  Rome  as  a  pontiff  but  as  a  pilgrim.  His 
humble  attire  and  demeanor  attracted  far  more  notice 
than  the  familiar  pomp  of  a  prelate.  Multitudes 
crowded  around  him ;  it  was  rumored  that  celestial 
music  was  heard,  and  that  wonders  attended  upon  his 
journey.  The  Teverone  suddenly  withdrew  its  overflow- 
ing waters  to  let  him  pass.  He  was  met,  as  he  drew 
near,  barefooted,  to  Rome,  by  the  clergy  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  even  then  he  would  not  ascend  the  papal 
throne  without  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  semblance  at 
least  of  an  election,  a  recognition  of  his  authority  by 
what  appeared  to  be  free  suffrages.^ 

Nothing  could  contrast  more  strongly  than  the  whole 
demeanor  of  Leo  IX.,  such  was  the  name  he  assumed, 
with  the  Italian  popes,  who  had  recently  held  the  holy 
office.  His  first  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  dilap- 
idated church  of  St.  Peter,  and  visits  to  the  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage.  Mount  Garganus,  and  the  monas- 
tery  of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Casino.  He  had  unex- 
ampled difficulties  to  struggle  with.     The  wealthy  See 

1  Bonizo,  apad  CEfel.  ii.  p.  83.  Compare  a  long  note  of  Theinerf  Die  Ein- 
iUhrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit,  y.  ii.  p.  6. 

*  One  account,  intended  for  panegyric,  would  convict  him  of  downright 
hypocrisy.  He  declared  that  he  merely  came  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  to  risit 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles.  —  Leonis  IX.  Y it.  a  Nic.  Arragon. 
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of  Rome  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
The  clergy  had  alienated  the  benefices  to  their  own 
children,  the  barons  had  seized  the  estates ;  Pope  John 
had  plundered  the  churches ;  no  pilgrims  dared  to  ap- 
proach with  costly  offerings.  The  money  which  Bruno 
had  brought  from  home  was  soon  exhausted.  His  Ger- 
man foUowere  showed  a  disposition  to  desert  their  poor 
master,  of  whose  wealth  as  Pope  they  had  doubtless 
entertained  magnificent  notions:  a  timely  offering  by 
some  wealthy  votaries  from  Benevento,  who  had  heard 
of  the  Pope's  virtues,  reUeved  his  immediate  necessi- 
ties. Public  confidence  was  restored,  the  Pope  went 
on  performing  all  the  great  and  imposing  acts  of  his 
Office,  the  consecration  of  wealthy  abbots,  the  confir- 
mation of  privileges  to  remote  monasteries ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  grateftd  oblations  began  again  to  flow  into  the 
papal  treasury.  Of  his  measures  to  resume  the  usurped 
possessions  of  the  church  the  records  are  silent.  But 
the  great  object  of  his  saintly  care  and  ambition  was  the 
reformation  of  the  corrupted  church.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  wage  implacable  war  with  the  two  dominant 
evils  of  his  time,  as  they  were  esteemed  by  all  zealous 
churchmen,  simony  and  concubinage.  A  council  met 
at  Rome :  again  the  severer  prelates  proposed  by  one 
sweeping  interdict  to  annul  the  orders,  and  to  degrade 
every  clerical  person  who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in 
simony,  who  had  made  any  gift,  payment,  or  contract 
to  obtain  a  bishopric,  or  other  office  in  the  church.^ 

^  On  the  notoriety  of  the  simoniac  proceedings  at  Rome:  — 

"  Heu  sedes  ApoetoUca 
Orbte  oUm  gloria, 
Nunc,  pro  dolor !  efBoerii 
Offlclna  Simonifl." 

Danuan^  lib.  It.  Epist.  ix.  p.  109. 
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But  again  it  was  found  that  the  times  would  not  endure 
these  summary  remedies.  It  would  have  deprived  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  clergy ;  and  as,  by  annulling 
their  orders,  it  rendered  all  their  acts  invalid,  every 
sacrament,  ordination,  consecration ;  it  absolutely  inter- 
rupted, or  rendered  doubtfiil  the  whole  spiritual  succes- 
sion of  the  order.^  The  Pope,  either  from  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
was  obliged  to  adopt  more  lenient  measures,  to  accept 
certain  penances  from  the  delinquents,  and  on  confes- 
sion, humiliation,  and  absolution,  to  restore  the  offender 
to  his  ftmction  or  dignity. 

The  general  concubinage,  or  rather  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  no  less  embarrassed  the  austere  reformers.^  It 
was  determined  that  the  clergy  of  Rome  should  no 
longer  live  scattered  about  in  private  houses,  but  in  col- 
leges or  separate  dwellings,  and  so  be  submitted  to  rigid 
superintendence  and  discipUne.  Women  convicted  of 
unlawful  intercourse  with  the  clergy  were  to  lose  their 
freedom  and  become  slaves  attached  to  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace.3     But  these  were  not  the  worst  vices  of  the  clergy. 

>  "  Ita  ut  noD  solum  ab  ipsis,  Bed  a  plerisque  diceretur  episcopis,  (imnes 
pene  basilicas  sacerdotalibus  officiis  destitutas,  et  pneclpue  missarum  solem- 
nia  ad  subversionem  Christiane  religionis,  et  desperationem  omnium  cir> 
cumquaque  fidelium  funditos  omittenda."  — Damiani,  Liber  Gratinimus,  c 
35. 

*  "Perrarus  inveniretur  qui  non  esset  nxoratus  vel  concubinatus.  De 
simonid,  quid  dicam  ?  omnes  pene  ecclesiasticos  ordines  hfl&c  mortifera  beUaa 
devoraverat,  ut  qui  ejus  morsum  evaserat,  rams  inveniretur."  —  Vit.  S. 
Joann.  Gualberti.  Non  enibescebant  sacerdotes  uxores  ducere,  palam  nup- 
tias  faciebant,  nefanda  matrimonia  contrahebant  et  legibus  eas  dotabant, 
cum  quibus  secundum  leges  nee  in  untk  domo  simul  habitare  debebant  — 
Bruno  Sign.  ap.  Murator.  pp.  346,  347. 

*  Et  qutecunque  damnabiles  fseminaa  intra  Bomana  mocnia  reperirentur 
Presbyteris  prostitutae,  deinceps  Lateranensi  palatio  adjudicarentur  anciUs* 
This  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  1051.  —  Petri  Damiani  Epist.  ad 
Cnuibert.  Taurin.  Episc. 
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The  stem  ascetic  Peter  Damiani,  who  now  comes  for- 
ward the  absolute  unswerving  model  of  monkhood,  pre- 
sented a  book  to  the  Pope,  the  title  of  which  expressed 
in  the  coarsest  form  the  unnatural  vices  widely  prevalent 
among  the  monks  as  well  as  the  secular  clergy,  a  book 
which  would  shock  a  more  sensitive  age,  but  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope  as  an  honest  and  bold  exposition  of 
the  morals  of  the  times.^ 

Damiani^s  blind  monastic  fury  perceived  not  that  the 
argument  of  his  repulsive  book  was  against  himself. 
His  remedy,  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  was  not  likely 
to  correct  this  frightful  state  of  thmgs.  The  Bishops 
at  a  synod  in  Rome  acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of 
marriage,  but  took  no  steps  to  enforce  it.  Of  the  worse 
evil,  perhaps  wisely,  they  were  silent.^  The  German 
Pope  might  appear  to  turn  his  back  in  horror  and  dis- 
gust from  the  scenes  of  such  vices.  He  would  seek 
elsewhere  for  devout  and  rigid  minds,  which  might  con- 
sole him  by  their  holy  sympathy  ;  and  some  were  yet  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe,  either  on  the  epis- 
copal throne,  or  in  the  rigorous  cloister. 

The  saintly  ambition  therefore  of  Leo  did  not  confine 
his  views  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  to  the  city 
of  Rome  or  to  Italy.  He  aspired  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom  under  his  personal  super- 

1  The  title  of  one  chapter  is  enough  to  show  the  nature  of  this  odious 
book,  the  Gomorrhianus  of  Peter  Damiani  —  *  De  diversitate  peccantium 
contra  naturum.*  No  detail  is  spared.  Compare  Leonis  Epist  prefixed  to 
Dmmiani's  book.  The  wiser  Alexander  II.  stole  the  book  and  shut  it  up. 
Of  this  Damiani  complains  bitterly.  —  Epist.  ii.  6. 

*  Sub  anathemate  interdictum  est,  ...  ut  sacerdotes  et  Levits  et  subdi- 
aooni  cum  uxoribus  non  coeant:  que  res  magnum  vetemosum  serpentem 
concitarit  in  iram.  Quod  audientes  episcopi  primo  quidem  veritati  non 
Tslentes  resistere  tacuere;  postea  vero,  suadente  humani  generis  inimico, 
Inobedienter  celavere.  —  Bonizo,  p.  803. 
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intendtnce.  Tliough  now  liardly  seated  firmly  in  his 
throne  at  Rome,  he  resolved  to  undertake,  as  it  were, 
a  religious  visitation  of  Western  Europe,  to  show  him- 
f  in  each  of  three  great  kingdoms  as  the  Supreme 
intifF,  as  the  equal  or  superior  of  all  secular  princes ; 
J  that  in  all  the  genuine  characteristics  of  power,  the 
>tection  of  the  oppressed,  the  redress  of  grievances, 
i  correction  of  abuses,  the  puiiisliment  even  of  the 
ughtiest  and  most  powerful  offenders  against  the  statr 
;s  of  the  church,  the  suppression  of  simony,  the  res- 
'ation  of  monastic  discipline.  Some  of  Leo's  prede- 
isors  had  indeed  crossed  the  Alps,  either  to  obtain  by 
rsonal  supplication  the  assistance  of  the  Transalpine 
?ereigns  against  their  enemies ;  or  to  take  part  in  the 
:ular  or  ecclesiastical  adairsiof  those  kingdoms.  Lat- 
■ly  the  Popes  had  dwelt  in  their  remote  seclusion  at 
ime,  and  that  seclusion  alone  had  permitted  the  rever- 
tial  imagination  of  the  world  still  to  invest  them  in 
ne  lingering  sanctity.  Yet  rumors  and  the  reports 
the  pilgrims  could  not  but  disseminate  through  Eu- 
je,  even  to  its  remotest  parts,  the  degraded  character 
the  Italian  Popes ;  the  ra{)acity,  the  Ucentiousness, 
)  venality  had  become  more  and  more  notorious. 
)w  some  Popes  had  lived,  how  they  had  died,  could 
t  be  altogether  disguised.  This  had  been  proclaimed 
fiill  synods  of  Transalpine  prelates,  as  at  Rheims. 
le  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  loftiest  spiritual  offices, 
!  holiest  iiinctions,  with  the  most  unholy  life,  could 
t  but  force  itself  upon  the  religious  mind  of  Chiia- 
idom. 

Leo  came  forth  to  Europe,  not  only  with  the  power 
i  dignity,  but  with  the  austere  holiness,  the  inde- 
igable  religious  activity,  the  majestic  virtue  which 
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became  the  head  of  Cliristendom.  His  person 
acter  and  habits  would  bear  the  closest  and  mos 
mspectioD :  he  was  not  merely  blameless  in  mo 
exemplary  in  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  d 
Wherever  he  went  he  visited  the  moat  severe  l 
of  the  clei^  or  of  the  monastic  orders,  men  a 
already  sainted  by  the  popular  devotion  ;  like 
St.  Gualberto  of  Vallombrosa,'  and  the  sucoessi 
holy  Odilo  at  Clugny.  All  recognized  a  kindri 
and  hailed  the  genuine  Pontiff.  He  passed  by  F 
be  held  a  council  at  Pavia ;  he  crossed  the 
Germany.  Throughout  Germany  his  time  wi 
pied,  till  he  reached  Cologne,  in  consecrating  ^ 
churches,  and  bestowing  privileges  on  mon-  ^ 
asteries.  On  his  arrival  at  Cologne  be  was 
by  the  Archbishop  Herman,  the  Chancellor  of 
pire,  with  the  greatest  state.  Herman  waa  a  ji 
prelate  of  a  kindred  spirit,  pious,  and  disposed 
rarchical  magnificence ;  both  himself  and  the  Po[: 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  splendid  eccti 
ceremonial  on  the  popular  mind.  The  Pope 
a  new  and  high  office  for  the  Archbishop  of  < 
the  arch-chancellorship  of  the  Apostolic  Set 
archbishop  became  a  kind  of  northern  Pope 
cardinal  priests  were  appointed  daily  to  reai 
sandalled,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  a 
At  Cologne  appeared  the  pions  Emperor,  Her 
in  military  array  ;  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  ( 
Duke  of  Upper  Lorraine,  and  a  powerful  conf 
comprehending  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  Het 
Hons,  and  Theodoric  of  Holland,  secretly  suppi 
Henry  I.,  King  of  France.  Godfrey  had  been 
>  See  the  LiT«a  of  S.  Giulberto. 
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under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for  expelling  his  brother 
from  liis  inheritance,  the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine. 
He  had  been  defeated  and  pardoned.  But  when,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  granted  away 
the  dukedom  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  Frederic  of  Lux- 
emburg, he  again  rushed  to  arms.  With  his  lawless 
allies,  he  had  destroyed  the  imperial  palace  at  Nime- 
guen,  and  burned  Verdun.  But  their  predatory  bands 
had  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  forces  of  the  Bishops  erf 
Liege,  Metz,  and  Utrecht. 

Leo  scrupled  not  to  smite  with  his  spiritual  arms  the 
enemy,  the  rebel  against  the  Empire,  who  was  accused 
of  burning  churches  in  his  marauding  warfiu:^.  He 
excommunicated  Godfrey  of  Lorraine ;  and  that  turbu- 
lent prince,  who  had  defied  the  authority  and  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  awe  beneath  the  spiritual 
censure.  He  came  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  Pope 
advanced  to  receive  him ;  he  came  as  a  hum-  Juij  27. 
ble  supphant.  The  Pope  with  difficulty  extorted  his 
pardon,  but  not  the  restitution  of  his  dukedom,  from 
the  resentful  Emperor.  But  Godfrey  was  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  appalling  presence  of  the  Pope ;  he  went 
to  Verdun,  and  submitted  to  the  most  humiliating 
penance :  he  was  publicly  scourged  before  the  altar, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  readmission  into  the  church.  He 
was  condemned  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
burned ;  and  the  fierce  marauder  was  seen  laboring  like 
a  common  workman  in  the  repairs  of  the  ruined  church. 

Nor  was  the  religion  of  Leo  IX.  too  lofty  or  spiritual 
for  his  age  ;  he  was  as  deeply  involved  in  its  supersti- 
tions. The  ecclesiastical  Hercules,  who  travelled  about 
beating  down  the  hydra  heads  of  clerical  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  is  surrounded,  like  him  of  old,  with  an 
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atmospliere  of  mystic  legend.  Leo  was  the  most  sure 
discoverer  of  reliques,  wherever  it  was  desirable  that 
reliques  should  be  found ;  wherever  he  prayed  for  them, 
the  bodies  of  saints  came  to  light.  His  life  was  a  life 
of  visions ;  miracles  broke  out  on  all  great,  sometimes 
on  more  insignificant  occasions.^ 

Germany  had  received  with  submission,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  pride,  the  h*oly  German  Pope.  The  German 
clergy,  on  the  whole,  stood  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Latin  Christendom.  The  religious  char- 
acter of  the  reigning  Emperor,  Henry  HI.,  had  main- 
tained at  least  superior  decency  of  manners ;  he  llad 
discouraged  simony,  and  advanced  the  more  religious 
of  the  clergy.  But  when  the  austere  Pope  proposed 
to  pass  into  France,  to  visit  Rheims,  the  king  ^eo  ix  in 
and  the  clergy  heard  with  equal  dismay  of  the  Jf™»»«®- 
unwelcome  design.  In  France,  with  the  exception  of 
some  exemplary  prelates,  the  hierarchy  were  more  feu- 
dal in  their  tenures  and  in  their  habits :  the  benefices 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  warlike  nobles,  more 
secular  than  ecclesiastic  in  their  lives ;  they  were  ob- 
tained by  more  questionable  means,  devoted  far  less 
exclusively  to  reUgious  purposes.  The  king,  no  doubt, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  clergy,  excused  himself  from 
this  unwonted  visitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  rest  of  his  feudal  array,  had  been 

^  The  most  remarkable  miracle,  of  later  date,  was  this.  A  precious  cup, 
presented  to  him  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  fell  on  the  ground  and  was 
broken  to  pieces.  At  the  word  of  Leo  the  pieces  came  together,  the  cup 
was  again  whole,  and  the  fracture  was  only  marked  by  a  thin  thread 
(capillo).  But  the  most  extraordinary  part  was,  that  all  the  while  not  a 
drop  of  the  liquor  was  spilled.  The  authority  for  this  was  Hugo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Besan^on,  an  eye-witness,  who  piously  stole  the  cup  from  the 
Pope  **  devoto  fiirto.*'  Wibert,  ii.  6.  It  is  related  in  a  Papal  diploma,  and 
avouched  by  Gregory  VII. 
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summoned   to   attend   his  banner  against   the   hostile 
Normans. 

The  courteous  pertinacity  of  the  Pope  would  not 
admit  the  excuse.  As  bishop  of  Toul  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  new 
and  splendid  church  at  Rheims,  and  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  the  holy  St.  Remi ;  as  Pope  he  was  bound 
to  fulfil  his  pious  engagement.  St.  Remi  was  the  pop- 
ular saint  of  France,  equal  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
superior  to  that  host  of  saints  which  had  been  canonized 
by  the  early  zeal  of  the  Franks  during  the  reigns  of 
thf  Merovingians.  St.  Remi  had  baptized  Clovis,  and 
so  had  expelled  Arianism  from  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Nothing  could  deepen  so  much  the  reverence  for  the 
Pope  throughout  that  part  of  France  as  his  devout 
respect  for  St.  Remi.  The  abbot  Heriward  had  been 
summoned  on  his  allegiance  to  attend  the  royal  array  : 
the  king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  when  advanced 
some  days'  march,  to  attend  on  his  sacred  ftmctions. 

The  Pope  came  to  Rheims:  nothing  could  surpass 
the  pomp  of  the  ceremonial  for  the  consecration  of  the 
Oct.  2.  church.     It  was  the  day  of  St.  Remi,  the  day 

on  which,  in  ordinary  years,  pilgrims  crowded  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  to  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary  saint 
of  France.  It  was  a  time  singularly  well  chosen  for 
the  papal  visit.  Such  vast  multitudes  thronged  from 
all  sides  (at  the  council  there  were  representatives  of 
England,  no  doubt  many  English  among  the  zealous 
votaries)  that  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  address  them 
from  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  church  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  cleared  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony;  the  pious  spectators  trampled  each  other 
under  foot.     The  Pope  himself  supported  for  a  time 
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the   chest   or   coffin   wliich  contained  the  inestimable 
bones  of  St.  Remi,  during  the  long  procession  which 
awed,  delighted,  prostrated  in  reverence  and  elev 
in   pride   as   tlie   possessors   of   such  wonder-wor 
rcliques,  the  countless  worsliippers. 

The  consecration  of  the  church  was  the  preUmi 
to  a  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Rheims.  Oct.  a. 
The  council  was  not  imposing  for  its  numbers ;  it  i 
oned  but  twenty  bishops,  including  the  strangers, 
alxjut  fifty  abbots ;  the  rest  were  engaged  in  folio 
the  royal  wars.  A  strife  for  precedence  arose  bet' 
the  Metropolitans  of  Treves  and  of  Rheims.  Ti 
had  but  recently  received  the  title  of  Primate 
Leo  himself;  Rheims  asserted  his  immemorial  f.^„^i 
primacy  over  the  Church  of  Gaul.  The*""^™ 
prudent  Leo  refiised  to  decide  the  question.  The 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Besa 
sat  in  a  circle  around  the  Pope.^  The  Cardinal-De 
opened  the  conclave,  declaring  the  subjects  wlucl 
manded  the  grave  consideration  of  the  assen 
Others :  simony,  the  unlawful  possession  of  cle 
benefices  by  the  laity,  marriages  within  the  prohi 
degrees,  desecration  of  churches,  irregular  divorces 
second  marriages,  the  abandonment  of  their  vow 
monks,  the  military  services  of  the  clergy,  the  plu 
and  imprisonment  of  the  poor,  unnatural  crimes, 
certain  heresies  which  had  arisen  in  France.  E 
prelate  present  was  summoned,  under  pain  of  the  j 
anathema,  if  he  was  conscious  of  any  guilt  of  sim 
openly  to  confess  his  sin.  The  Archbishop  of  Ti 
arose  and  made  his   protestation   in  the  most  so, 
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terms.  He  was  followed  by  Halinard,  the  venerable 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  declined  the  papacy ; 
and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Besan^on.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Guido  of  Rheims,  who  sat  in  suspicious 
silence.  Guido  arose,  and  demanded  a  delay  until  the 
next  morning,  that  he  might  have  some  private  commu- 
nication with  the  Pope.  His  request^ was  granted. 
The  turn  of  the  Bishops  came.  All  declared  their 
innocence  except  Pudicus  ef  Nantes,  Hugo  of  Langres, 
Godfrey  of  Coutances,  Hugo  of  Nevers.  The  exami- 
nation of  their  offences  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sit- 
ting. The  Abbots  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  not  so 
exempt  from  guilt.  Heriward  of  Rheims  declared  his 
own  innocence.  Even  Hugh  of  Clugny,  though  he 
called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  no  concern  in  any 
simoniacal  contract,  acknowledged  that  there  were  sus- 
picious rumors  abroad  concerning  him.  Of  the  rest, 
some  who  could  not  excuse  themselves,  endeavored  to 
palliate  or  conceal  their  crimes.  One,  Arnold  of  Poic- 
tiers,  accused  of  grave  offences,  was  deposed.  The 
Cardinal-Deacon,  then  under  the  menace  of  the  same 
apostolic  anathema,  demanded  whether  there  was  pres- 
ent any  man  who  held  any  one  besides  the  Pope  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  pro- 
found silence :  the  traditionary  passages  of  the  canons 
were  then  read,  on  which  was  grounded  the  right  of 
the  Pontiff  of  Rome  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church.^ 
It  was  then  proclaimed  that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one, 
under  pain  of  anathema,  to  leave  Rheims,  without  his 
permission,  before  the  close  of  the  council. 

The  following  morning  Guido  of  Rheims,  before  the 

^  Was  thiflf  AS  it  were,  to  ezorciM  Rheims  from  the  evil  doctrinei  pro* 
claimed  at  the  former  cooncU  under  the  influence  of  Gerbert? 


*•  . 
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opening  of  the  synod,  had  his  private  conference  with 
the  Pope.  Notwithstanding  this  he  was  summoned 
again  by  the  Cardinal-Deacon  to  answer  on  the  ques- 
tion of  simony,  and  other  grave  offences,  of  which  he 
was  pubUcly  accused.  Guido  answered  not ;  he  de- 
manded a  consultation  with  his  friends,  he  retired  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Besan9on,  the  bishops  of  Angers, 
Soissons,  Nevers,  Senlis,  Morin  (Boulogne).  On  his 
return  he  demanded  that  the  Bishop  of  Senlis  should 
be  heard  in  his  name.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  came  for- 
ward and  declared  that  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
not  guilty  of  simony.  The  Pope  demanded  that  he 
should  take  the  oath :  so  had  his  holy  predecessor 
Gregory  the  Great  required  of  Maximus  of  Salona. 
Guido  struggled  in  the  toils,  again  he  requested  delay : 
the  Pope,  content  with  liis  hmniliation,  granted  it  on 
condition  that  in  the  next  spring  he  should  appear  to 
answer  before  a  council  at  Rome.  The  other  charges 
were  allowed  to  fall  from  want  of  proof.  But  the 
bishops  escaped  not  so  easily.  Hugo  of  Langres  was 
arraigned  not  only  for  simony,  but  for  murder,  wliore- 
dom,  and  unnatural  crimes.  Witnesses  were  at  hand  to 
prove  these  monstrous  wickednesses.  The  bishop  con- 
fessed the  simony,  but  repelled  the  other  accusations ; 
the  examination  of  these  charges  therefore  was  post- 
poned till  the  next  sitting  of  the  council.  Before  that 
sitting  Hugo  of  Langres  had  fled ;  he  was  solemnly 
cited ;  he  was  sought  for  in  his  lodgings  in  due  legal 
form  by  the  Bishops  of  SenKs  and  Angers;  he  was 
deposed  and  anathematized  as  guilty  of  contumacy. 
Hugo  of  Novel's  acknowledged  that  his  father  had 
given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  his  bishopric. 
Sbce  that  time  he  could  condemn  himself  for  no  of- 
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ce,  yet  he  dreaded  God's  wrath,  and  was  prepared 
lay  down,  he  did  actually  lay  down,  his  pastoral  staff 
the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  content  with 
oath,  that  at  the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  the  simony, 
1  restored  his  staff.  Godfrey  of  Coutances  confessed 
t  his  brother  had,  without  his  knowledge,  1x)uglit  him 
bishopric.  As  soon  as  he  knew  the  feet,  he  had  en- 
vored  to  fly  ;  but  the  people  had  brought  him  back 
force.  The  council  on  his  oatli  pronounced  him  in- 
ent.  Bishop  Pudicus  of  Nantes  confessed  that  his 
ler,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Nantes  before  him,  had 
iired  him  the  succession  by  bribery;  he  admitted  that 
the  same  ungodly  means  he  had  obtained  the  ordina- 
I  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  deposed,  hut  in 
rcy  allowed  to  retdn  the  order  of  a  priest.  Thecoim- 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  bishops  who  had  dared  to 
ibey  the  papal  summons  to  the  council.  The  anath- 
i  fell  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Bishops  of 
liens  and  Beauvais ;  the  Bishop  of  Laon,  the  adviser 
the  King  of  France  to  impede  the  council,  and  the 
bot  of  St.  Medard,  who  had  left  the  council  without 

permission  of  the  Pope.  Their  sees  were  declared 
1  (the  Archbishop  had  been  forced  upon  his  diocese 

the  King ;  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  was  a  great 
iter)  ;  the  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  new  elec- 
is.     Among  the  other  statutes  of  this  council,  chiefly 

reenactment  of  former  canons,  one  condemned  a 
nish  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
:ella,  who  had  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  an  Apos- 
:  bishop  ;  and  aspired,  as  Gerbert  of  RIteims  to  be  a 
lican  pope,  to  be  the  Pope  of  Spain. 
The  Norman  historian  sums  up  the  acts  of  the  Coun- 
}{  Rheims.     Priests  were  forbidden  to  bear  arms,  or 
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to  have  wives.     The  bearing  arms  they  gave  up  with- 
out  reluctance;   but   even   now   they   will   not   tli"-~ 
harlots  (such  is  the  name  with  which  their  wives  wt 
branded},  nor  submit  to  chastity.^ 

To  the  Gallican  council  at  Rheims  succeeded  a  G' 
man  council,  attended  by  forty  prelates  at  Mentz,  amo 
these  three  great  Metropolitans,  Bardo  of  Mentz,  Ebi 
hard  of  Treves,  Herman  of  Cologne,  with  Engeiha 
of  Magdeburg,  Adalbert  of  Hamburg  and  Bremei 
The  Council  of  Mentz  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  Coun 
of  Rheims.  The  same  strong  resolutions  Oct.  ib. 
passed  against  simony  and  concubinage.  Sibico,  Bish 
of  S|>ires,  was  forced  to  take  the  sacrament  in  proof 
his  guiltlessness  of  simony.  According  to  the  biogi 
pher  of  Leo,  Sibico's  clicek  was  struck  with  palsy,  ai 
he  bore  for  life  the  brand  of  his  perjury.^  A  contest  i 
the  archbishopric  of  Besan^on  was  decided  in  favor 
the  Metropolitan  Hngo,  who  had  rendered  such  tr 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  at  Rlieims.  During  his  retu 
to  Italy,  Leo  either  visited  in  person,  or  confirmed  I 
statute,  the  privileges  of  many  famous  monasteries 
Fulda,  Lorech,  Moyen-Moutier,  Altorf,  Hii-schau,  Reic 
enau,  Donauwerth.'     He  passed  Christmas  in  Veror 

■ "  Tnnc  ibidem  genenle  concilium  tennit,  et  iiiUi  reltqua  ecclei 
ammuxla,  qiis  instiluit,  presbfteriaanna  Terre  et  conjnges  babere  pro 
boil.  L'nde  coDPuetudo  letiLalia  paulatim  exJDHDiri  cce pit  —  anna  qujdi 
tern  prerbyteri  jam  gratanur  d»ien,  Bed  ■  pellicibus  adhuc  nolunt  abf 
Ben.  nee  pudiciliiu  inserrire."  —  Orderic.  Vital.  Compue  ViL  Uildeb«: 
in  Act  SS.  April  2S:    Albcric  Dcalroisfaiilaiiios,  Leibnitz,  p.  89. 

*  Adam.  Sremens.  HltL  Eccl.  ap.  LindeDbrog.      Mansi  et  HarUhd 

■  Wibcct,  Vit-  Leon.  ii.  A.  The  cbar^  agaioBt  Sibico,  accordiDg 
Adam  of  Bremen,  wai  adultery. 

■  Among  tbe  conntleu  treaaurea  or  reliquca  botowed  an  Che  church 
Allorf,  were  piecea  of  the  cradle,  tbe  tomb,  and  the  garmenta  of  the  1 
deemer;  of  the  vine  which  he  had  planted  with  hia  own  hand!  — of  i 
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I  IX.  returned  to  Rome.  In  this  dngle  spiritual 
ipaign,  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  holiness,  by  his 
eal  to  the  strong  religious  reverence  of  Christendom, 
lad  restored  the  papacy  to  all  its  former  authority 
r  the  minds  of  men.  He  had  justly  elevated  the 
le  of  Germany  in  having  bestowed  such  a  Pope  upon 
world,  cruslied  the  tendencies  at  least  to  rebellion 
he  churches  of  France  and  Spain,  and  brought  them 
in  into  acknowledged  subordination  to  the  See  of 
ne.  He  carried  back  to  Italy  tbe  respect  and  the 
lience  of  the  world  to  overawe  any  still  unextirj)ated 
re  for  the  recovery  of  Italian  spiritual  domination ; 
tome  the  assurance  of  the  most  powerful  Transal- 
•-  protection,  to  suppress  the  turbulent  and  mutinous 
it  of  her  nobles  and  her  people. 

—  of  the  robe  of  th«  Virgin,  aod  ibe  beard  of  John  the  Baptist.  All 
nd  much  more  retited  as  if  with  grave  unfUKpicioosneu  {ts  it  indeed 
:  unnusiiidouBDess?)  by  Hoefler,  ii.  p.  64.  Sve  ako  the  diieorerv  bf 
te  of  Hirechaa. 
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CHAPTER     n. 
BEBENOAR   OF   TODRS. 


The  unity  of  Latin  Christendom  had  been  tl 
ened  during  the  dark  age  of  the  Papacy  not  only  b 
separation  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  into  indepei 
dynasties,  by  the  elevation  of  a  Gallican  and  of  a  ' 
ish  primate ;  the  allegiance  even  of  Ravenna  and  1 
to  the  supreme  pondff  was  doubtful  and  cont 
Nothing  could  have  preserved  the  papal  supremacy 
had  continued  to  descend  in  its  line  of  lawless  R< 
princes.  It  might  have  been  endangered  even  by  i 
cession  of  German  pontile  of  less  energetic,  comn 
ing,  and  holy  character  than  Leo  IX.  —  pontil 
whom  the  German  nationality  had  predominated 
their  churchmanship  —  for  Christendom  would  h 
have  submitted  long  to  the  Pope,  only  an  obseq 
vassal  of  the  German  Emperor.  More,  however, 
this,  the  unity  of  doctrine,  that  great  system  of  ii 
native  Christianity  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  mi: 
Latin  Christendom,  was  menaced  with  a  contro' 
whiclr  struck  at  the  roots  of  its  power,  premature!; 
dennined  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  greatest  of  thos 
fluences  by  which  the  hierarchy  swayed  the  world, 
might  have  led,  long  before  Christendom  was  ripe 
more  spiritual  and  intellectnal  religion,  to  a  &tal  dis 
ance  of  the  traditional  and  dominant  &ith.     The 
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troversy  raised  by  Berengar  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  his  protest  against  the  new 
rigid  form  of  Transubstantiation  into  which  that  doctrine 
had  but  recently  been  cast  by  Paschasius  Radbert  and 
his  followers,  was  totally  different  from  those  which  to 
this  period  had  broken  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Sects 
from  time  to  time  had  arisen  and  were  still  rising^  in 
different  parts  of  Latin  Christendom  whose  opinions 
departed  widely  from  the  dominant  faith.  But  the 
principle  of  these  sects  was,  in  general,  separation  from 
the  Church  ;  they  'were  societies  working  in  secret, 
withdrawing  their  members  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  and  from  subordination  to  the  hierarchy ;  bound 
together  either  by  peculiar  tenets  or  by  some  intuitive 
harmony  of  feeling  and  opinion ;  here  organized  under 
their  own  priesthood,  there  held  together  by  aversion 
to  the  pride  and  to  the  vices  of  the  established  clergy ; 
esteeming  apostolic  poverty  and  apostolic  humility  the 
only  signs  of  apostolic  truth  and  authority.  Infinitely 
various,  but  with  some  leading  kindred  principles,  these 
sects  had  one  common  character,  they  were  sects.  They 
either  asserted  each  itself  to  be  the  sole  true  church,  or, 
altogether  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  visible  church,  restr 
ed  on  the  evangelic  truth  of  their  doctrines,  on  their 
conformity  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  (never  altogether 
abandoned  as  a  distinct  tenet)  ;  or  they  had  inherited 
the  yet  unextinguished  principles  of  Arian  or  Mani- 
chean  opinions,  the  latter  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
constantly  flowing  by  untraceable  channels  into  the 
west.  These  sects  were  the  authors,  in  different  quar- 
ters of  Europe,  of  wide-spread  and  still  renewed  revolt ; 
but  this  revolt  was  still  beaten  down  in  detail  by  the 

^  Thb  affiliation  of  these  very  obscufe  sects  will  be  hereafter  traced. 
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strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power :  they 
were  confuted  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  fire  and 
sword. 

But  the  opinions  of  Berengar  threatened  a  civil  war 
—  a  contest  within  the  Church,  within  the  clergy  itself. 
He  declared  that  his  was  the  true  Catholic  doctrine ; 
from  his  school  at  Tours  he  proclaimed  a  haughty  intel- 
lectual defiance  to  all  the  other  theologic  schools  of 
Christendom.  He  was  himself  probably  unconscious 
of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  his  own  views.  He  appealed 
to  the  clergy  generally,  in  all  Hkelihood  as  unconscious ; 
but  who  had  an  intuitive  apprehension,  equally  alarm- 
ing to  the  prudence  of  the  cautious  and  to  the  sensitive 
jealousy  of  the  devout,  that  they  were  descending  fi'om 
a  higher  to  a  lower  ground  —  that  the  Sacrament,  by 
this  new  or  revived  interpretation,  was  sinking  in  its 
majesty  and  in  its  efficacy.  This  Sacrament — the 
Eucliarist  —  from  the  earliest  times  had  withdrawn  into 
the  most  proTound  mystery  ;  it  had  been  guarded  with 
the  most  solemn  reverence,  shrouded  in  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonial.  It  had  become  as  it  were  the 
Holy  of  Hohes  of  the  religion,  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  Godhead  was  only  the  more  solemn  from  the 
surrounding  darkness.  That  Presence  had  as  yet  been 
unapproached  by  profane  and  searching  controversy, 
had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  agitated  before 
Council,  nor  determined  by  Pope.  During  all  these 
•centuries  no  language  had  been  thought  too  strong  to 
express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the  wor- 
shippers. The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  hortatory 
treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images ;  the 
innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images  into 
realities.     Christ's  real  Presence  was  in  some  indescrib- 
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able  manner  in  the  Eucharist ;  but  under  the  notion  of 
tlip  real  Presence  might  meet  conceptions  the  most 
;im!lar,  ranging  irom  the  most  subtle  spiritualism 
the  most  gross  materialism  ;  that  of  those  whose 
h  would  be  as  profoundly  moved  by  the  com- 
morative  symbols,  which  brought  back  upon  the 
nory  in  the  most  vivid  reality  the  one  sacrifice 
in  the  cross ;  as  that  of  the  vulgar,  to  whom 
more  material  the  more  impressive  the  notion,  to 
om  the  sacred  elements  would  be  what  the  fetiche  is 
the  savage. 

Jetween  these  two  extremes  would  be  the  great  mul- 
ide  of  behevers,  who  would  contemplate  the  whole 
ject  with  remote  and  reverential  awe.  To  these  the 
!mpt  at  the  scrutiny  or  even  the  comprehension  of 
mystery  would  appear  the  height  of  profone  pre- 
iption ;  yet  their  intuitive  perception  would  shrink 
the  one  hand  from  refining  the  holy  bread  and  wine 
)  mere  symbols,  on  the  other  from  that  transub- 
itiation  which  could  not  but  expose  the  actual  God- 
d  to  all  the  accidents  to  which  those  elements,  not 
V  merely  corporeal,  and  with  all  the  qualities  of  the 
nan  flesh  and  blood,  but  actually  deified,  might  be 
ject.  It  was  the  fatal  term  Transubstantiation,  first 
d  (as  is  commonly,  but  it  seems  erroneously  said^  by 
!chasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  which  startled 
le  of  the  more  reflective  minds ;  according  to  this 
n  the  elements  ceased  entirely  to  be  what  they  stilF 
med  to  be  to  the  outward  senses.  The  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  was  actualJv  annihilated  —  nothing 
sted  but  the  body  and  himxl  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
ly  and  blood  of  the  Redw^mer  resuscitated  in  the 
li,  yet  to  which  belonged  the  ubiquity,  the  etemi^ 
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of  the  divine  nature.^  Such  a  phrase  could  not  but 
cause  some  reaction.  But  the  leader  of  that  reaction, 
Berengar,  had  surrendered  himself  as  the  humble  pupil 
of  the  one  great  thinker,  the  one  purely  metaphysical 
intelligence,  who  during  this  period  had  been  so  much 
in  advance  of  his  age  as  almost  to  elude  their  theological 
jealousy. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  among  the  minds  with- 
drawn into  profound  contemplation  by  monasticism, 
altogether  secluded  from  practical  intercourse  with  the 
world,  there  should  be  some  in  whom  the  severe  intel- 
ligence should  entirely  predominate.  Such  men  —  the 
rehgious  awe  being  less  strong  and  less  exclusively 
exercised  than  the  logical  faculty  —  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  the  cool  analytic  examination  even  of  the 
most  accredited  theologic  phraseology ;  they  would 
subtly  scrutinize  the  inward  sense  of  words,  reduce 
them  from  their  rhetorical  or  poetic  form  to  their  pres- 
ent meaning ;  they  would  be,  by  mental  constitution, 
the  intellectual  parents  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
monk,  John  Scotus  or  Erigena.  Erigena  was  a  philos- 
opher of  a  singularly  subtle  mind :  men  jvondered  at 
this  subtlety,  which  was  so  high  above  the  general  train 

1  Piischasiiu  Radbert^s  Treatise  is  in  Martene  et  Durand,  t.  ix.  Pascha- 
nins,  though  perhaps  his  theory  of  Tnmsubstantiation  (he  does  not  use  the 
\rord)  may  be  explained  away  into  what  is  called  Impanation  (as  by  £brard) 
Dogma  vom  Heiligen  Abendmahl,  i.  406),  certainly  followed  it  out  into  its 
grossest  consequences,  the  miracles  of  the  Host  bleeding,  assuming  a  human 
form,  that  of  a  child,  etc.,  c.  xiv.  Sirmond  claims  for  him  (in  Vit&)  the 
merit  of  having  first  matured  the  full  doctrine  of  the  middle  ages;  others 
ascribe  it  to  LaniVanc.  The  Schoolmen  stripped  off  all  the  awfulness,  and 
coldly  discussed  it  in  all  its  naked  materialidm.  Compare  Gieseler  on  Pas- 
ehaaius  and  on  Berengar. 
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of  popular  notions  as  to  command  universal  reverence 
rather  than  suspicion.  But  he  had  not  only  broken 
the  bonds  of  Latin  Christianity,  he  went  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Christianity  itself.  The  philosopher 
dwelt  alone  in  his  transcendental  world  ;  he  went  fath- 
oming on,  fearless  and  unreproved,  in  the  very  abysses 
of  human  thought ;  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  had  fol- 
lowed out  his  doctrines  into  that  theory  at  which  men 
in  whom  the  rationalistic  faculty  prevails,  and  who  are 
still  under  the  influence  of  a  latent  religiousness,  so 
often  arrive.  He  had  wrought  out  a  vague  Pantheism, 
singularly  anticipative  of  that  which  in  its  various  forms 
now  rules  in  modem  Germany.  But  we  must  at  a 
later  period  revert  to  Erigena  as  in  one  sense  the  parent 
of  scholasticism,  but  of  scholasticism  as  a  free,  discur- 
sive, speculative  science,  before  it  had  been  bound  qp 
with  rigid  orthodoxy  by  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Duns  Scotus.  Berengar,  it  should  seem,  with  a  weaker 
and  far  less  original  mind,  had  been  caught  in  the 
logical  trammels  of  Erigena,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape.  He  was  not  without  the  pride  which  arises 
from  the  adoption  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  new  and 
apparently  distinct  views  of  mysterious  subjects,  as 
manifesting  superior  intellectual  strength  and  acuteness 
(that  pride  is  betrayed  in  his  somewhat  contemptuous 
challenge  to  Lanftanc),  or  he  shrank  from  the  coarser 
materialism  which  seemed  enforced  by  the  doctrines  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  and  which  had  already  encountered 
opposition  from  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  monk  Ratramn, 
and  some  others.^     He  proclaimed,  as  the  true  doctrine 

1  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  to  the  monk  RatramnuSf  compare  Gieseler.  The  treatise  of 
Scotus,  if  he  wrote  expressly  on  the  subject,  is  lost.  Compare  Schrockh, 
zxiii.  441,  et  seqq. 
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of  the  Church,  the  counter  definition  of  his  mas 
£rigena,  which,  asserting  the  real  Presence,  decla 
that  real  Presence  spiritually  conceived.^ 

On  the  uther  hand,  in  the  vast  European  hierarc 
there  could  not  be  wanting  minds  of  equally  Laobue 
powerftil  logical  subtlety,  and  trained  in  dialectic  ; 
ence,  who  would  repress  within  themselves  the  rel 
lious  intelligence  ;  and  in  the  confidence  arising  out 
their  infelt  accordance  with  the  dominant  creed,  w 
the  sagacity,  not  merely  timorous,  but  consciention 
jealous,  which  would  tremble  at  any  approach  to 
unsettling  of  great  religious  questions,  or  the  dimini 
ing  of  the  sacerdotal  power  ^  (the  only  bulwark  agai 
brute  force  and  blind  ferocity),  would  espouse  the 
tablished  creed  with  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  conscienti< 
chorchmanship.  Such  was  Lanfranc,  a  native  of  Pai 
under  whose  learned  government  the  Norman  mon 
tery  of  Bee  was  rising  into  fame ;  and  Lanfranc  hi 
self  was  gaining  that  high  character  which  designa 
him  hereafter  for  the  Norman  primate  of  Englai 
Some  jealousy  may  have  lurked  in  the  mind  of 
master  of  the  great  school  of  Tours,  which  had  so  U 
enjoyed  iiigh  reputation  as  a  seat  of  theologic  leamii 
against  tbe  apstart  university,  if  it  may  be  so  calk 


■  Tha  discover;  of  the  bmoiu  treatike  of  Berengu  by  I^uinR,  its  r» 
publication  at  Berliii,  fUmiBheg  as  with  Bentngur'e  own  diBlidct,  delibe 
Mitement  of  his  vienB.  Il  la  a  hard,  harab,  qbscure  treatise,  apparei 
little  likely  to  awaken  eDthusiasm,  or  lo  attach  devoted  foUoven. 

*  Uiracles  were  not  vraoting  u>  refute  Berengar.  A  priest  saw 
touched  tlie  Torni  of  a  child  on  the  altar.  He  kissed  it;  it  resumed 
appearance  of  bread.  Beren^  tauntiuglj  said,  "  Speciosa  certe  pax  i 
nloois.  ut  cui  oris  priEberet  basiam,  deDtiam  inferret  exitium."  — V 
Maliaeib..  p.  466. 


'* 
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among  the  yet  barbarous  Normans.  In  his  challenge 
to  Lanfranc,  Berengar  acknowledges  the  ability  of  that 
teacher  with  a  haughty  condescension,  reproving  him 
for  the  haste  with  which  he  has  presumed  to  condemn 
the  judgments  of  Erigena.^ 

The  opinions  of  Berengar  were  widely  disseminated 
by  the  poor  scholars  ^  who  wandered  about  the  country 
from  the  school  at  Tours,  and  who  were  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  Berengar.  By  some  they  were  heard  with 
horror  :  he  was  accused,  as  usual,  of  opinions  which  he 
did  not  hold  —  of  reducing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
shadow,  not  a  truth  —  of  vague  concubinage,  and  the 
denial  of  baptism.^  Others  seem  to  have  been  overawed 
by  the  fame  of  his  erudition.  His  first  antagonist  did 
no  great  honor  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy ;  it  was 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Langres,  the  bishop  condemned  and 
degraded  by  the  Council  of  Rheims  for  notorious  crimi- 
nality of  hfe.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  respectful  and 
expostulatory  tone.  The  writings  of  Berengar  himself 
have  all  the  contemptuousness  of  a  mind  in  which  the 
severe  and  naked  logical  faculty  has  complete  mastery, 
and  which  cannot  comprehend  that  unison  of  faith  and 
reasoning  which  commends  itself  to  those  in  whom  the 
religious  sentiment  maintains  its  power. 

Lanfranc  had  his  revenge  for  the  insolent  superiority 
luy,  1050.  assumed  by  Berengar.  He  was  present  at 
the  Council  in   Rome  held  by  Pope  Leo  IX.     The 


>  "  Hac  ergo  in  re,  si  ita  est,  pater,  indignum  fecisti  ingenio  quod  tibi 
Deus,  non  atpernabiU,  contalit,  prspproperam  ferendo  sententiam.  Nondam 
enim  sategisti  in  scripture  divina,  nee  multum  contullsti  cum  tuis  diligenti* 
oribus/'  —  Laniranco  Berengarius,  apud  Giles.    Lanfhuici  Opera,  Epist.  I. 

*  Jamque  scatebat  omnis  Gallia  ejus  doctrina  per  egenos  scolares,  qmw 
ipse  quotidian^  stipe  soUicitabat,  disseminata.  —  Wm.  Malmesb.,  iii. 

*  Authorities  in  Mahillon,  Analect.,  and  Schrockh,  p.  500. 
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Opinions  of  Berengar  were  brought  under  discussion, 
but  of  those  opinions  there  was  no  acknowledged  or 
authoritative  statement  which  could  expose  him  to  con- 
demnation. Lanfranc,  suspected  (such  was  his  excuse) 
of  correspondence  with  the  heretic,  and  thus  implicated 
in  his  doctrines,  produced  the  fatal  letter  in  which 
Berengar  avowed  the  opinions  of  Erigena,  proclaimed 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it  was  asserted,  and  inaccurately 
asserted,  to  be  but  a  figure  and  a  similitude.^  Berengar 
was  condemned  at  once  ;  he  was  commanded  to  appear 
at  the  Council  summoned  to  meet  at  VercelH.  But  to 
Vercelli  Berengar  came  not ;  ^  he  had  ap-  Sept.  1050. 
pealed  to  King  Henry  of  France  for  protection  :  he  was 
imprisoned  by  that  monarch  in  order,  as  he  himself 
states,  to  extort  money  from  him ;  nor  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  out  of  his  province.  He  had  not 
merely  proselytes,  but  fanatical  followers.  The  Church 
of  Tours  sent  one  of  their  body  to  deprecate  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  Pope  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  a  renowned 
clerk  of  Burgundy,  named  Stephen.^   Words  ran  high  : 

>  Compare  Vita  Lanfranci  apud  Giles.  Oper.  Lanfranc,  i.  188.  There 
his  friends  are  said  to  have  sent  the  letter  after  him,  and  that  Lanfranc, 
suspected  of  heresy  on  account  of  his  correspondence  with  Berengar,  pro- 
daced  the  letter. 

3  It  is  remarkable  with  what  sapercilious  contempt  Berengar  writes  of 
the  Council  of  Vercelli,  even  of  Leo  IX.  He  denies  the  right  of  the  Pope 
to  sammon  him  to  be  judged  beyond  his  metropolitan  province.  He 
accuses  Leo  of  having  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was  living  in 
open  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  a  nobleman  of  Pavia,  and  of  hav- 
ing refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  charge  publicly  made  by  his  uncle 
again!«t  the  bishop.  —  p.  40.  By  an  adverse  writer  he  is  reported  to  have 
•poken  with  equal  scorn  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  see  of  Rome:  "  Nempe  S. 
Leonem  P.  non  Pontificem  sed  pompificem  et  pulpificem  appellavit,  S. 
Romanam  Ecclesiam  vanitatis  concilium  et  Ecclesiam  malignantium,  Ro- 
manam  sedem  non  apostolicam  sed  sedem  Satante  dictis  et  scriptis  noi^ 
timuit  appellare." — Bemald.  de  Berengar.  damnatione.  Gieseler  has  quoted 
the  whole  passage,  p.  285. 

'  *^  Dis.-^uaserant  secundum  ecclesiastica  jura,  secundum  quie  nullus  extra 
provinciam  ad  judicium  ne  cogendus  est  ire." 
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to  Lanfranc's  learned  arguments  it  was  replied,  that  he 
who  rejected  the  conclusions  of  Erigena  rejected  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.^  One  of  Lanfranc's  party,  who 
branded  Berengar  with  the  name  of  heretic,  the  Canon 
of  Tours  declared,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  to  be 
"a  liar."  But  notwithstanding  this  bold  resistance, 
the  Council  of  Vercelli  passed  its  censure  both  upon 
Erigena  the  master,  and  the  disciple  Berengar. 

But  Berengar  treated  the  excommunication  of  the 
Pope  and  of  the  Council  with  sovereign  contempt. 
His  disdainful  language  towards  the  Pope  offended  even 
his  friends.  He  charges  his  antagonists  with  ignorant 
or  wilful  misrepresentation.^  In  France  his  opinions 
divided  the  public  mind ;  one  distinguished  prelate, 
Bruno  of  Angers,  openly  espoused  his  doctrines  ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  Froilant  of  Senlis.  The 
king  vacillated  between  the  condemnation  of  Berengar 
and  tacit  connivance  at  his  opinions.  Two  Councils 
were  held,  one  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whom  Be- 
rengar had  endeavored  to  win  over,  at  his  castle  of 
Brion  :  of  this  synod  the  date  and  the  proceedings  are 
but  vaguely  known.  Berengar  is  said  to  have  withdrawn 
discomfited,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  the  established 
doctrine.  The  second  was  summoned  by  the  king  at 
Paris.  There  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  adversary  of 
Berengar,  took  the  lead.  The  tenets  of  Berengar  and 
the  book  of  Scotus  were  denounced  by  wild  acclama- 
tion ;  and  it  was  declared,  that,  if  Berengar  did  not  re- 

1  Much  of  the  treatise  "  De  Sacr&  Coenft,"  is  devoted  to  the  proof  that  his 
own  doctrines  and  those  of  Erigena  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine. 

^  ^  Berengar  bitterly  complains  of  the  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrines: 
"  Humbertufl  enim  ille  tuus,  inaudito  me  .  .  .  scripsit  quod  voluit,  et  quod 
meum  non  erat,  mendaciter  meum  esse  confinxit.** 
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cant,  the  clergy  would  summon  the  array  of  the  king- 
dam,  march  at  its  head,  besiege  Berengar  in  whatever 
fortress  or  city  he  might  take  refuge,  compel  him  t 
cant,  or  to  snrrender  himself  as  prisoner.  But 
name  of  Erigena  stood  high  in  France ;  he  had  al 
been  held  as  the  most  honored  divine  at  the  cou 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  king  hesitated,  and  tool 
farther  measures  for  the  restraint  of  Berengar. 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Leo's  life  and  po 
cate  that  the  alarm  grew  so  great  at  Rome  that  nc 
than  Hildebrand  himself,  the  cardinal  snb-deacoi 
the  Church,  now  rising  towards  that  height  of  fami 
terwards  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  world,  was  se 
legate  into  France  to  compose  that  dangerous 
Hildebrand,  with  his  natural  intrepidity,  snmmor 
Council  at  Tours,  to  assail  his  adversary  in  Apru, 
his  stronghold.  But  at  Tours  Hildebrand,  instea 
taking  the  high  ground  of  authority,  condescend) 
become  persuaMve  and  conciliatory ;  he  was  coi 
with  an  amluguous  declaration  extorted  from  Bere] 
that  after  consecration  the  bread  and  wine  were  i 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.'  With  this,  and 
a  &int  expression  of  his  determination  to  carry  B' 
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fear  of  deiib p.  73.     See  also  tba  dialinct  view  of  Berengar'a  op 

p.  2T1.     Compare  De  SacHk  Cienll,  pp.  92,  (3. 

■  Hentatestbatberon;  Hildebrand:  "quodjnrareni.  panem  alqoe 
altaria  post  cooHctalionem  aunt  i»>rpiu  Chriiti  et  aangula.  Uicc  m 
re  profeireni,  juramento  confirmavi,  corde  tenni."  It  was  the  n 
change  wbich  he  rigorouslj'  and  constantly  opposed,  bv  overr  armni 
obacare,  indeed,  and  lortooiu  logic,  but  atill  wilb  unaccommodating 
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gar  with  him  to  Rome,  Hildebrand  closed  his  part  in 
this  momentous  controversy.  The  secret  is  clear: 
Hildebrand  was  wanted  at  Rome  ;  his  place  was  there.^ 
The  King  of  France  was  bringing  forward  in  his  coun- 
cil questions  of  great  political  importance,  an  accusation 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a  demand  of  aid  against 
that  King  from  the  Emperor.  The  Council  might  be 
interminably  protracted,  and  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  ut- 
most peril ;  his  army  had  been  defeated,  he  was  a  pris- 
oner; if  released,  released  only  to  die.^  Besides  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  humiliation,  his  macerations  had  be- 
gun to  threaten  his  life ;  to  those  so  deep  in  the  politics 
of  Rome  the  progress,  the  &tal  eud  of  his  disease  might 
be  known  by  sure  prognostics. 

But  we  must  reascend  two  years  to  Leo,  still  in  the 
full  activity  of  his  youth,  still  endeavoring  to  command 
the  whole  Latin  world  by  his  presence.  His  aspiration 
was  still  to  be  Pope  of  Christendom,  not  of  Rome  only 
(though,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  he  had  great  schemes 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope  in  Italy)  :  so  dur- 
ing this  period  he  visited  rather  than  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, or  fixed  his  court,  in  Rome.  Three  times, 
during  his  pontificate  of  five  years,  he  crossed  the  Alps ; 
once  already  he  had  been  seen  in  Germany  and  at 
Rheims ;  the  second  Transalpine  visitation  took  place 
immediately  after  the  council  of  Vercelli.  Its  ostensible 
object  was  a  great  religious  ceremony  in  honor  of  the 

^  Hildebrand  had  ordered  all  the  books  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  col- 
lected :  *'  Ut  ex  eonftn  auctoritate  satisfieret  de  eucharistia  pro  cujos  dili- 
gentiori  consideratione  et  veritatis,  Dei  raisericordi&f  comprehensione  hiere- 
ticis  me  insimulaverant  homines  nihil  scientes,  et  superiores  se  in  scientift 
alios  non  lequo  animo  tolerantes.*^  —  p.  52. 

*  According  to  Berengar,  p.  53,  he  had  heard  of  the  actual  death  of  Leo: 
"  Nnnciatum  ill!  est,  Papam  Leonem  rebus  deceasisse  hnmanis.** 
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dty  of  which  he  was  still  the  hishop.  The  Gei 
Popes  had  introduced  a  singular  kind  of  plurality,  : 
the  Teuton  felt  insecure  in  his  Roman  see,  and 
reserved  a  safe  retreat  in  his  native  land.  Clemer 
had  retained  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg ;  Leo  oot.  u 
had  been  several  years  Pope  before  he  vacated  the 
Toul. 

No  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  a  city  or  on  a  ch 
of  equal  value  with  that  of  a  popular  saint ;  the 
grew  in  honor  and  in  wealth.  Not  merely  wei 
own  citizens  more  under  the  influence  of  the  cl 
from  this  increased  devotion,  but  it  became  a  plac 
julgrimage ;  multitudes  flocked  annually  to  the  si 
with  their  offerings,  and  not  seldom  a  profltable  ■ 
mercial  mart  grew  up  to  the  advantage  of  the  ti 
Gerard  had  been  bishop  of  Toul ;  he  had  repose* 
fifty-six  years  in  his  tomb.  During  a  ceremonia 
solemn  as  that  which  had  installed  the  holy  St.  Rei 
his  new  shrine,  the  tomb  of  Gerard  was  opened, 
body  was  found  in  perfect  preservation.  An  altar 
consecrated  to  the  new  saint ;  wonderiul  cures  wer 
wanting ;  privileges  were  lavishly  bestowed  on 
&vored  church,  and  on  the  clergy  of  the  favored  s€ 

The  Pope  again  visited  some  of  the  great  citie 
Germany,  everywhere  making  munificent  grants, 
firming  the  rights  and  possessions  of  monasteries, 
was  at  Treves  and  at  Augsburg;  at  the  Feast  Feb. 2, 
of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  met  the  JJmperor 
the  Pope.  But  enemies  of  the  Pope  had  now  aris( 
the  court  of  the  Emperor.  Leo  IX.  was  too  much 
German  Pontiff  for  the  Italians,  not  German  em 
for  his  countr\-men.  The  Germans,  during  the  i 
of  the  Franconian  emperors,  had  possessed  tliemsi 
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of  some  of  the  wealthiest  sees  in  Italy,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  Rome.^  A  German  held  the  see  of  Ravenna  ;  and 
under  his  episcopate  Ravenna  had  begmi  to  renew  her 
ancient  pretensions  to  independence  of  Rome.  Leo,  in 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  would  not  endure  the  encroach- 
ments even  of  a  German  prelate,  raised  to  his  see  by  the 
special  favor  of  the  Emperor.  The  Itahan  prelates  at 
Vercelli  joined  eagerly  in  the  hmniliation  of  the  Ger- 
man at  Ravenna ;  Humfred  was  degraded  and  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  and  Council.  At  this  act  the 
brooding  jealousy  against  the  Pope  broke  out  at  the 
court  of  Henry  into  open  hostility.  Bishop  Nitger  of 
Freisingen,  a  magnificent  prelate,  whose  revenue,  if 
in  part  dedicated  to  less  sacred  uses,  was  splendidly 
employed  on  ecclesiastical  buildings,  during  some  warm 
dispute  relating  to  the  affair  of  Ravenna,  grasping  his 
neck,  said,  "  May  a  sword  cleave  this  throat  if  I  work 
not  the  ruin  of  this  Pope."  The  biographer  of  Leo 
adds  that  the  bishop  ^  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the 
neck,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  At  Augsburg  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  his  haughty 
antagonist.  Humfred,  it  is  true,  was  ordered  to  make 
restitution  of  all  he  had  unlawfiilly  usurped  from  the 
Pope,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  and  to  request  his 
forgiveness.  He  knelt ;  "  According  to  the  depth  of 
his  repentance,"  said  the  Pope,  "  may  God  forgive  him 
his  sins."  The  prelate  rose,  and  broke  out  in  scornful 
laughter.     Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Pope.     "  Miser- 

1  Hoefler  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  German  prelates,  by  which  it  appeals 
that  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  the  Bishoprics  of  Coroo,  Padua,  and  Ve- 
rona, were  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands:  other  sees  leas  fint* 
quently.  —  Beilage,  xvii.  p.  333. 

*  This  must  have  been  much  later,  as  Nitger  survived  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  some  time. 
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able,  he  is  a  dead  man  I  "  Humfred  returned  to  Ra- 
venna, fell  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.^ 

The  third  journey  of  Leo  IX.  beyond  the  Alps  was 
as  mediator  between  the  Emperor  Henry  and 
Andrew  King  of  Hungary.  Fifty  years  had  King,*ioo(>- 
elapsed  since  that  formidable  people  the  Hun- 1062.  Leo's 
garians  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  S'^..^T 
St.  Stephen,  their  king,  had  wrought  this  al-  convewion  of 
most  sudden  change.  Stephen  was  the  son  "°**'^" 
of  a  Christian  mother,  Sarolta,  herself  the  daughter  of 
Gyula,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  monk  of  Constan- 
tinople, Hierotheus.  King  Geisa,  father  of  Stephen, 
seems  to  have  hovered  between  the  old  Magyar  religion 
of  his  subjects  and  his  new  faith.  Stephen  was  not  bap- 
tized in  his  infency  ;  the  holy  St.  Adalbert  administered 
to  him  that  redeeming  rite ;  he  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Stephen ;  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  Christian 
bride,  Gisela,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  On 
the  death  of  Geisa,  an  insurrection  of  the  Magyars 
against  the  foreign  councils  and  the  foreign  faith  was 
suppressed.  The  Christian  King  ascended  the  throne  ; 
his  first  act  was  to  unite  himself  to  Latin  Christendom ; 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  and  received 
the  present  of  a  crown,  and  a  Papal  edict  empowering 
him  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  his  realm. 
He  was  crowned  Kling  of  Hungary  at  Gran.  Through- 
OFut  the  land  rose  churches:  the  nation  received  the 
religion  of  their  Sovereign.  Stephen,  during  his  reign 
o€  thirty  years,  continued  in  the  practice  of  that  faith 

*  Gfrorer,  with  somewhat  dubious  cbaritr,  labors  to  exculpate  the  Pope 
flrom  all  share  in  this  crime,  of  which  no  candid  roan  can  have  the  least  sus- 
picion. He  lays  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  who  were  jealous  of  their 
bishoprics  being  turned  into  German  fortreases  for  the  oppression  of  Italy. 
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and  of  those  virtues,  which  acquired  for  him  the  name 
and  renown  of  a  saint.  But  Peter,  the  successor  of 
Stephen,  did  not  rule,  he  was  ruled  by  German  and 
Italian  priests.  The  rude  and  warlike  people  had  in- 
dignantly thrown  off  the  yoke.  The  unhappy  king 
was  dethroned,  blinded;  Andrew  and  Levanta,  two 
princes  of  the  royal  race,  were  placed  on  the  throne ; 
heathenism  became  again  the  national  religion  ;  every- 
where the  old  altars  rose ;  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted ;  some  priests  and  bishops  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  on  the  death  of  Levanta,  Andrew  boldly  declared 
himself  a  Christian ;  he  was  crowned  by  a  Christian 
bishop  (probably  the  native  bishops  had  been  permitted 
to  remain)  ;  he  restored  the  churches,  and  prohibited 
heathenism  on  pain  of  death. 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
dethroned  Peter ;  on  his  death  he  declared  Hungary  a 
fief  of  the  empire.  Andrew  offered  tribute,  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  At  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  with  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
his  uncle  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  led  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Hungary.  He  was  defeated ;  but  the 
Count  of  Bavaria  and  Adalbert  Margrave  of  Austria 
entered  into  the  war.  It  was  waged  with  greater  yet 
not  with  conclusive  success.  Haimbourg  the  frontier 
town  was  taken  and  retaken.  Henry  himself  in  the 
year  1051  headed  a  campaign  without  important  result, 
the  next  year  he  advanced  with  a  more  overwhelming 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  Presburg.  Pope  Leo  appeared 
in  his  camp  to  reconcile  the  temporal  head  of  Christen- 
dom ^  with  a  king  who  had  restored  the  Christianity  of 

^  An  Hungarian  prelate,  Coloczy,  had  been  among  the  bishops  present  at 
Tool,  perhaps  as  ambassador,  secret  or  avowed,  of  King  Andrew  to  the 
Pope.    Compare  throughout  Mailath,  Geschichte  der  MagTiren. 
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his  realm.  But  his  mediation  was  rejected  by  Aug.  Sept. 
both  parties.  He  urged  on  the  Emperor  the  terms  of 
submission  and  tribute,  offered  by  the  Hungarians ; 
Henry  coldly  and  contemptuously  dechned  the  condi- 
tions. But  the  tide  of  war  turned,  the  Hungarians 
sunk  the  provision  ships  on  the  Danube,  upon  which 
the  army  of  the  Emperor  depended  for  their  subsist- 
ence ;  and  now  the  Hungarian  in  his  turn  refused  the 
humiliating  concessions  which  he  had  offered  before. 
The  Pope  withdrew,  not  without  some  loss  of  dignity ; 
the  peace  was  not  established  till  the  following  year, 
and  then  without  his  interference.  At  Ratisbon  during 
the  close  of  this  year  Pope  Leo  pursued  his  fiivorite 
avocation,  the  canonization  of  Saints.  Two  bishops  of 
that  city,  Erhard  and  Wolfgang,  were  installed  in  that 
honor  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremony. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  many  of  the  great  prelates  of  Germany,  at 
Worms.  They  met  not  merely  to  celebrate  a.d.  1052. 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  with  more  than  womw. 
usual  magnificence,  but  on  secular  afiairs  of  great,  it 
appeared  of  vital  importance  to  the  Pope.  Leo,  though 
maintaining  his  hold  on  Transalpine  Christendom,  had 
not  neglected  the  affiurs  of  Italy.  Those  afiairs  in 
which  he  appeared  in  a  new  character,  and  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  victim,  must  be  unfolded  hereafter. 
He  aspired  it  is  clear  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his  rank  as 
an  Italian  Potentate,  to  become  something  more  than  a 
secular  vassal  of  the  empire,  something  beyond  the 
spiritual  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  See  of  Rome 
laid  claim  to  many  wealthy  churches  and  abbeys,^  either 

1  See  the  list  of  31  churches  and  47  monasteries,  besides  some  allodial 
ectatcD,  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  v.  Dissert  96.  —  Hoefler,  p.  867. 
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as  the  pious  donations  of  the  founders,  or  as  the  grants 
of  emperors.  Among  these  were  the  fiimous  Abbey 
of  Fulda,*  and  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.*  Leo  agreed 
to  surrender  these  endowments  in  exchange  for  the  city 
and  territory  of  Benevento,  stipulating  at  the  same 
time  for  a  strong  imperial  force  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  that  city,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  formida- 
ble and  hostile  Normans. 

But  the  Antipapal  party  at  the  court  of  Henry  had 
grown  in  strength  and  in  bitterness  of  hostility;  the 
more  the  Pope  became  an  Italian,  and  the  more  he 
asserted  his  independence,  the  more  odious  he  became 
to  the  great  German  prelates.  His  most  attached  friend 
and  most  powerful  supporter,  the  holy  and  charitable 
Bardos,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  dead ;  the  Ena- 
peror  of  his  own  authority  had  appointed  Liutpokl, 
Provost  of  the  Chapter  of  Bamberg,  to  this  German 
primacy.  The  Pope  had  bestowed,  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate the  new  primate,  some  further  privileges  on  the 
See  of  Mentz.  The  archbishop  was  the  Papal  Legate 
in  his  own  diocese.  But  as  if  he  knew  the  character 
Bamberg  ^^  Liutpold,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  this 
Oct.  18.  grant  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion. A  trifling  incident  betrayed  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  German  and  Italian  churchmen,  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Pope,  who  having  rashly  fevored  the 
insolent  superiority  of  the  Italians,  was  obliged  to  hum- 
ble himself  before  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the  Germans. 
In  the  mass  for  Christmas  day,  the  Pope  read  the  ser- 
vice, the  next  day  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  Metro- 
poUtan  of  Worms,  performed  the  ftinction.     The  pro- 

1  GfriJrer  ooDJectures  that  the  Bishopric  of  Bamberg  was  attached  to  the 
Papacy  on  the  promotion  of  Clement  the  Second. 
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cession  was  ended,  the  archbishop  had  taken  his  seat, 
Humbert,  a  deacon  of  the  archbishop,  chanted  the 
Gospel  in  a  tone  different  from  the  Roman  usage, 
perhaps  jarring  to  Italian  ears.  The  Italians  requested 
the  Pope  to  forbid  him  from  proceeding  in  his  dissonant 
chant:  the  Pope  did  so,  but  the  deacon  went  on, 
disregarding  the  Papal  mandate.  The  Pope  allowed 
the  Gospel  to  be  ended,  simimoned  the  refractory 
deacon,  and  declared  him  deposed  from  his  office :  the 
archbishop  instantly  sent  some  of  his  clergy  to  demand 
the  restoration  of  his  deacon ;  the  Pope  decHned.  The 
service  went  on,  it  was  the  time  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  The  archbishop  sat  stubbornly  in  his  seat,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  should 
proceed  with  the  office.  The  whole  ceremony  paused ; 
the  Pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  his  apologists  said  because 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan 
in  his  own  diocese.  The  deacon  was  reinvested  in  his 
functions ;  the  archbishop  condescended  to  discharge 
the  rest  of  his  holy  office. 

But  this,  humiliating  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most  fiital 
mark  of  jealousy  displayed  by  German  churchmen 
against  the  unpopular  Pontiff.  At  a  council  at  Man- 
tua, suddenly  broken  off,  were  undisguised  a.d.  loss, 
signs  of  German  hostihty.^  Gebhard,  Bishop  rima.**^*****^ 
of  Eichstadt,  who  was  of  great  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  Emperor,  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  the  trpops,  which  were  to  inarch  with  the  Pope 


>  At  the  council  of  Mantua  the  uproar  against  Uie  Pope  was  not  on  ac- 
ooont  of  the  married  clergy,  against  whom  stronger  measures  were  threat- 
ened, but  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  obtain  a  sponge  decUred  to  contain 
the  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  accompanied  the  reliques  of  S.  Longinus,  the 
■oldler  who  pierced  the  side  with  his  spear.    Compare  Theiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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into  Italy,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  Benevento.^ 
The  Pope  had  influence  enough  to  retain  in  his  service 
500  Swabian  knights.  With  these,  and  assembling 
around  his  standard,  as  he  went^  a  host  of  lawless 
adventurers  and  mercenaries,  the  holy  Leo  marched 
through  Italy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces, 
the  first  or  almost  the  first  martial  pope,  against  the 
terrible  Normans.  The  Italian  poUcy  of  Leo,  bold, 
aggressive  to  a  certain  degree,  had  been  justified  by 
success.  In  the  reconquest  of  Sardinia  from  a  new 
invasion  of  the  Saracens,  his  admonitions  and  advice 
had  encouraged  the  Pisans  to  achieve  the  conquest.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome  he  had  not  been  able  to 
subdue  the  fierce  barons,  who  still  maintained  the  fast- 
ness cities,  and  awaited  their  time :  a  Crescentius  still 
held  Tusculum.  But  Southern  Italy  offered  a  more 
promising  field  for  the  extension  and  consoUdation  of 
his  sovereignty.  It  was  held  by  three  powers  mortally 
hostile  to  each  other,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Normans.  Of  these  the  Saracens,  by  recent  feuds,  had 
been  so  weakened,  that  Leo,  in  his  lofty  visions,  began 
to  dream  of  the  reconquest  of  Sicily  to  Christendom. 
The  Greeks,  almost  in  despair  of  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Norman  adventurers,  had  vainly 
sought  recourse  in  craft.  They  endeavored  to  bribe 
them  with  enormous  pay  to  enter  into  their  service  and 
engage  in  new  wars  in  the  East.  But  the  Normans 
knew  their  strength  :  this  body  of  men,  who  had 
arrived  in  Italy  as  pilgrims,  had  now  become  sovereigns 
of  many  cities ;  they  warred  impartially  on  all.^     The 

^  Floto  (Kaiser  Heinrich  der  Yierte,  i.  p.  179,  published  1856)  asdgns 
some  reasons,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Henry  in  Germany,  for  that, 
advice. 

*  On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Italy  read  the  cnrioos  chronide. 
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deliverance  of  Southern  Italy  from  these  half  chris- 
tianized and  barbarous  freebooters  seemed  to  justify 
to  Pope  Leo  even  his  warlike  propensities.  His  first 
incursion  into  the  South  had  been  of  a  more  peaceftd, 
more  seemly  character  ;  but  it  had  opened  to  his  ambi- 
tion views  which  matured  slowly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  had  again 
visited  Monte  Casino,  and  held  a  synod  at  Salerno.  At 
his  approach  the  city  of  Benevento  threw  oflF  May,  1050. 
the  yoke  of  its  sovereign  prince,  Landulf  of  Capua. 
Leo  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  popular  surrender ;  and 
to  receive  the  city  as  part  of  the  domain  of  St.  Peter. 
The  faction  of  the  Capuan  regained  possession,  Leo 
excommunicated  the  rebellious  city.  He  was  now  by 
the  Imperial  grant  Lord  of  Benevento.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  enUsted  to  expel  the  Normans  from 
the  land.  He  wrote  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Constan- 
tino Monomachus,  to  declare  the  reasons  which  urged 
him  to  undertake  this  war  in  person.  In  his  martial 
ardor  he  forgot  the  theologic  controversy,^  which  was 
rising  to  its  height  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
Michael  Cerularius ;  the  controversy,  which  prolonged 

*  Li  Normans,^  published  by  M.  Champollion  Figeac.  Soc  de  THistorie  de 
France. 

»  For  thb  controversy  between  Humbert  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sylva  Can- 
dida, legate  at  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of  Constantinople,  which 
ended  in  haughty  words  on  both  sides,  see  Leonis  Epist.  apud  Mansi 
xix.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiq.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  against  the 
Greek  Church  was  the  marriage  of  her  clergy.  The  Latin  replies:  "  Haec- 
cine  quoque  sunt  ilia  majora  et  perfectiora,  ut  novus  maritus  et  recente  car- 
nis  volnptate  resolutus  et  totus  marcidus  Christi  rainistret  altaribus,  et  ab 
ejus  immaculato  corpore  sanctificando  manus  confestim  ad  muliebres  trans- 

ferat  amplexus Pro  quibus  omnibus  et  aliis,  quos  longnm  est  scripto 

prosequi  erroribus,  nisi  resiperitis  et  digne  satisfeceritis,  irrevocabile  ana- 
thema hie  et  in  futuro  eritis  a  Deo  et  ab  omnibus  Catholicis,  pro  quibus 
Christus  animam  suam  posuit."  —  Compare  the  answer  by  Nicetas.  Apud 
Canis.  pp.  301-814. 
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for  centuries  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  While  the  vital  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  threatened  to  distract  the  West,  the 
East  broke  oflF  all  connection  with  a  church  which 
dared  to  use  unleavened  bread  in  that  solemn  rite.  The 
Normans,  thus  wrote  Leo  to  the  Emperor,  that  undis- 
ciplined and  foreign  race,  were  still  ravaging  Christian 
Italy  with  more  than  Pagan  impiety ;  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  not  merely  slew  the  Christians  indis- 
criminately in  promiscuous  fray,  but  put  them  to  death 
slowly  with  indescribable  tortures.  They  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  things  sacred  and  pro&ne  ;  they  plun- 
dered, burned,  razed  churches.  Princes,  according  to 
the  apostles,  were  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain  ;  and 
as  a  prince  Leo  went  out  to  war ;  not  that  he  desired 
the  death  of  a  single  Norman,  nor  of  any  human  being, 
but  by  the  terrors  of  human  judgments,  these  unbeliev- 
ers must  be  taught  the  terms  of  God's  judgments.^ 

In  his  youthful  days,  Leo  had  acquired  some  fame 
for  military  conduct ;  he  had  commanded  the  vassals  of 
the  bishopric  of  Toul  in  one  of  the  Emperor  Conrad's 
expeditions  into  Italy.  Some  vain  self-confidence  may 
have  mingled  with  the  zeal  which  induced  him  to  lead 
his  own  army  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  *  —  an  act 
at  which  some  of  the  more  religious  stood  amazed,  and 
did  not  disguise  their  utter  repugnance.  The  stem  re- 
cluse Peter  Damiani  protested  with  all  his  natural 
energy.3 

1  Leo  IX.  Epist.  Coiutaiit.  Monomaoh.  vii. ;  Labbe,  p.  98S. 

*  "  In  illius  itaque  Mecularis  militise  dispositione,  sic  repente  sagax  appa- 
rait  et  providus,  quasi  hujoBmodi  neg^tils  tantum  fuisset  hactenua  exerdta- 
tns."  — Wibert,i.  7. 

*  Damiani  lajs  down  this  irrefragable  proposition :  **  Si  ergo  pro  Fide, 
qa&  universalis  vivit  Eoclesia,  nusquam  ferrea  corripi  arma  conceditor,  quo- 
modo  pro  terrenls  ac  transitorils  Ecdeeiie  facultatibus  loricats  aciea  in 
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The  conduct  of  Leo  in  the  campaign  belied  his  early 
&me.  The  sagacity  and  forethought,  formerly  ascr' — ' 
to  him,  utterly  failed.  Not  that  he  actually  took 
generalship  of  his  troops  in  the  battle,  but  alt  the  m. 
ments  seem  to  have  been  made  nnder  his  guida 
From  San  Germane  he  advanced  to  Capua,  accoc 
nied  by  many  bishops,  by  Frederick  of  Lorraine 
ChanceUor  of  the  Empire,  the  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
Counts  of  Aquino  and  Teano.  Thence  lie  man 
into  the  Capitanata,  the  stronghold  of  the  Norm 
The  Apulians  and  other  Italians  flocked  to  bis  stand 
He  had  an  interview  with  Argyroua,  the  Greek  Cata 
of  Calabria,  who  promised  his  succor.  He  fixed 
quarters  at  Civitella,  and  launched  his  fii^tjn„i8 
blow,  the  excommunication  of  the  Normans.  '**■ 
The  Normans  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  appa 
by  these  vast  preparations.  They  offered  terms  of  i 
mission.  These  were  peremptorily  refu.wd  by  Frede 
of  Lorraine :  the  only  condition  offered  was  their  t 
abandonment  of  Italy.  The  Pope  saw  not  the  daj 
of  driving  them  to  despair.  He  pushed  forward 
troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Fertorio,  near  Dragon 
The  German  troops  were  not  above  500.  The  ten 
Normans  mastered  3,000  knights,  men  who  were  sal 
he  able  to  cleave  an  enemy  from  the  head  to  the  sai 


gUdioi  debacchantnr."  "When  the  wints  have  power  tbey  da  not 
lUy  beretici  ud  infidela."  He  proceed!  ta  couJema  Leo  IX.:  "  Ad  b 
quia  objicist,  bellicie  ueibus  Leonem  ee  frequenter  implicuiBse  Pootil 
Tenimtamen  unctum  use,  Dico  quod  wntio.  quontont  nee  Petrue  ol 
Apoatolicum  obtidet  principalum,  quia  negavit;  nee  David  iddreo  pr 
liac  meretur  onculaoi,  quia  lonim  alieni  viri  lovatil.''  It  is  curious  U 
DaEniuii'9  cammentat«r,  trjing  (o  make  out  Chat  Damiani  does  uol 
demn  tlie  Pope'i  osing  tlie  sword  aa  a  temporal  prince.  How  won! 
old  Saint,  who  compared  Leo's  ware  with  the  denial  of  Peter.and  the 
teiy  of  David,  have  iconied  this  distinction?  —  Damiani,  EpUt.  iv.  B. 
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with  one  blow.  They  were  commanded  by  the  sons  of 
Tancred,  Humfrey,  Richard  of  Ayersa,  and  the  yet 
unrenowned  Robert  Guiscard.  Three  days  the  armies 
watched  each  other.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  Normans  occupied  a  hill,  on  which  de- 
pended the  fate  of  the  battle.  The  fourth  day  they 
burst  down  in  three  squadrons.  The  Lombards,  on  one 
wing,  the  Apuhans  on  the  other,  fled  at  once :  the  Ger- 
mans were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

The  Normans  rushed  from  the  field  to  seize  the  Pope 
at  Civitella.  An  accidental  conflagration  repelled  them 
for  that  night :  the  next  day  they  entered  the  town. 
The  humbled  Pope  at  once  relieved  them  from  their  ex- 
communication :  they  became  again  sons  of  the  Church. 
Was  it  religious  awe,  or  was  it  subtle  policy,  which 
made  them  at  once  her  obsequious  sons?  The  rude 
soldiery  perhaps  from  dread,  the  leaders  from  that  craft 
in  which  the  Normans  excelled  as  much  as  in  valor, 
cast  themselves  down  before  the  Pope,  entreated  his 
pardon,  professed  deep  penitence.  But  they  lost  no 
time  in  securing  again  all  the  cities  which  had  thrown 
off  their  yoke.  Count  Humfrey,  the  gentlest  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred,  remained  as  gaoler,  or  as  an  attendant 
on  the  Pope.  Leo  was  allowed  to  visit  the  battle-field,^ 
to  bury  his  own  soldiers  with  the  honors  of  martyrs. 
He  declared  that  he  had  heavenly  visions  of  their  glory, 
as  having  died  for  the  faith.  The  Normans  themselves 
afterwards  assisted  in  building  a  church  over  their  re- 
mains. The  Pope  was  conducted  with  all  respect  by 
Count  Humfrey  to  Benevento :    there  he  remained,  a 


1  The  battle  was  fought  June  16, 1058.    Leo  set  off  for  Rome  Maidi  21, 
1054. 
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prisoner,  though  treated  with  the  most  profound  out- 
ward reverence,  for  some  months. 

Heart-broken  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes  ;  per- 
haps now  conscious  of  his  own  imclerical  conduct,  in 
becoming  the  leader  of  an  army;  seeing  the  divine 
condemnation  in  his  abasement,  his  imprisonment,  not- 
withstanding the  courteous  and  deferential  demeanor  of 
the  Normans ;  knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  in  their 
power,  the  pious  Leo  betook  himself  to  the  severest 
acts  of  penitential  austerity.  He  wore  nothing  but 
sackcloth ;  he  slept  on  a  carpet,  with  a  stone  for  his 
pillow,  the  few  hours  which  he  allowed  for  sleep. 
Every  day  he  performed  mass ;  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night  was  passed  in  prayer  and  the  recital 
of  the  Psalter.  He  did  not  absolutely  neglect  his  ec- 
clesiastical fxmctions ;  he  appointed  a  new  abbot  of 
Santa  Sophia,  in  Benevento.  He  kept  up  a  cerrespond- 
ence  with  Africa,  with  Constantinople,  with  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Latin  Christendom ;  but  his  chief  occu- 
pation, besides  his  prayers,  was  works  of  charity.  His 
admirers  glorify  his  imprisonment  with  many  miracles. 
But  his  sorrow  and  his  macerations  had  wasted  all  his 
strength  ;  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  Nor- 
mans, perhaps  out  of  compassion,  perhaps  lest  they 
should  be  accused  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  while  in 
their  hands,  were  willing  to  release  the  dying  man. 
On  the  12th  of  March  he  left  Benevento,  under  the 
escort  of  the  Norman  Humfrey.  He  was  obliged  to 
rest  twelve  days  at  Capua.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but 
repressed  the  universal  joy  by  melancHoly  intimations 
of  his  approaching  death,  too  visibly  confirmed  by  his 
helpless  condition.  His  calm  departure  reaches  sublim- 
ity.    He  ordered  his  coflSn  to  be  carried  to  St.  Peter's ; 
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posed  on  a  couch  by  its  side.     There  he  gave  hu 
dmonitions   to  the  ecclesiastics  around,  entreating 
to  abstain  &om  simony  and  the  alienation  of  the 
i  of  the  Church  ;  there  he  received  the  last  sacra- 
He  rose  with  difficulty,   and  looked  into  his 
"  Beholdi  my  brethren,  the  mutability  of  human 
The  cell  which  was  my  dwelling  when  a  monk 
ded  into  yonder  spacious  palace ;  it  shrinks  again 
his  narrow  coffin."     The  next  morning  he  was 
He  died  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's.     As 
be  expected,  his  death  had  been  annoimced  by 
visions :    monks  had  beheld  in  their  dreama 
angels  in  white  robes  by  his  bed-side.     Won- 
cures  imrnediately  followed  hia  departure.     A 
who  had  possessed  a  Tuscan  woman  for  above 
'Cars,  confessed  that  Leo  bad  already  ascended  to 
n,  and  that  it  was  by  his  power  tliat  he  was  driven 
A  woman  laughed  this  tale  to  scorn  ;  she  was 
by  the  expelled  fiend  and  comjielled  to  pray  to 
>w  Saint.     The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  lepers,  were 
ht  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  touch  his  remains. 
;hes  were  built  to  his  honor  in  Benevento,  in  Toul, 
1  many  other  cities. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

CONTINUATION    OF    GERMAN    POPES. 

HiLDEBRAND  having  concluded  his  hasty  treaty  with 
Berengar,  but  not  leading  with  him,  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, the  captive  heretic,  travelled  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  Rome.  Pope  Leo,  it  is  said,  had  bequeathed 
the  administration  of  the  see,  during  the  vacancy,  to  the 
Cardinal-subdeacon ;  but  tumults  were  threatened,  or 
actually  broke  out :  the  party  of  Benedict,  the  old  Ro- 
man party,  was  not  extinct.  According  to  one  account, 
it  made  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  its  power.  Hildebrand 
was  too  wise  as  yet  to  aspire  to  the  unsafe  dignity. 
The  Pope  must  be  a  wealthy  prelate,  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  papal  domains  were  still  in  the  hands  of  ther  ba- 
ronial plunderers.  An  Italian  pope  of  the  most  awful 
piety,  of  the  most  determined  energy,  would  only  have 
wielded  spiritual  weapons,  to  which  those  lawless  men 
had  been  too  long  habituated,  not  to  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
The  Pope  must  command  the  imperial  protection,  with- 
out which  Rome  might  at  any  time  become  the  prey  of 
the  Normans.  That  terrible  race  had  again  resumed 
their  hostile  aspect ;  their  ally,  the  Count  of  Reate,  had 
not  scrupled  to  seize  and  imprison,  on  their  return  from 
Constantinople,  the  future  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  other  legates  of  Pope  Leo.  The  Pope 
would  have  become  the  slave,  he  had  not  yet  learned 
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the  wiser  policy  of  being  the  patron  and  ally  of  these 
barbarians.  After  some  months  it  was  determined  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hildebrand  himself,  to  implore  his  nomination. 
But  Hildebrand  had  already  determined  upon  his  choice 
—  a  Pope  who  might  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  whose  election  would  so  flatter  the  Emperor,  that 
he  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur  cordially  in  the  ap- 
pointment. Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est, undoubtedly  the  ablest  of  the  German  prelates. 
Gebhard  might  be  considered  the  remote  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  Leo  at  Civitella,  and  of  his  premature 
death.  He  it  was  who  had  advised  the  Emperor  to 
countermand  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  his  troops 
to  the  support  of  Leo.  He  had  veiled  this  act  of  jealous 
hostility  to  Leo  under  affected  scorn  of  the  Normans ; 
"  with  two  hundred  knights  he  woidd  chase  them  firom 
Italy."  If  Gebhard  could  command  the  German 
troops  to  retire,  he  could  command  them  to  advance  in 
these  perilous  times  to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

The  rise  of  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt  to  power  and  influ- 
ence had  been  rapid  and  extraordinary.  Gebhard, 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperor,  had  de- 
manded for  his  &vorite,  Cuno,  the  succession  to  his  see. 
From  some  latent  cause,  on  the  pretext  that  Cuno 
was  the  son  of  a  married  priest,  Henry  refused  the 
nomination,  but  endeavored  to  propitiate  his  uncle  by 
leaving  the  appointment  absolutely  in  his  power.  The 
Bishop  of  Ratisbon  immediately  named  Gebhard,  a 
remote  descendant  of  the  noble  house  of  Calw.  To  the 
Emperor's  objection  against  his  extreme  youth,  the 
bishop  replied  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  Gebhard 
would  rise  to  still  higher  honors.      This  vaticination 
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began  immediately  to  ^ve  promise  of  fulfilment.  The 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt  showed  consummate  abilities ;  he 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Emperor  in  most  diflS- 
cult  circumstances,  particularly  during  the  Hungarian 
war.  He  became  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
counsellor. 

It  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  secure  the  fiill  exer- 
tion of  the  imperial  power  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Pope  in  the  dignity  and  security  of  his  office  ;  to  repel 
the  Normans,  perhaps  to  wrest  back  firom  their  unwor- 
thy possessors  some  of  the  estates  of  the  see :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  deprived  the  Emperor  of  a  counsellor 
who  was  most  Ukely  to  give  success  to  his  policy,  to  the 
German  policy,  of  retaining  the  Pope  in  obsequious 
vassalage  to  the  Empire.  It  might  be  boldly  predicted 
from  the  ambition  and  abiUties  of  such  a  Pope  as  Geb- 
hard,  that  after  the  great  work  of  the  reestablishment 
of  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Churchman,  as  in  his 
predecessors,  would  predominate  over  the  faithful  sub- 
ject, the  Italian  Pope  over  the  German  Liegeman. 
Gebhard  foresaw  the  danger,  shrank  firom  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  had  rather  remain  the  commanding  coimsellor 
than  the  equal,  the  rival,  it  might  be  the  enemy,  of  his 
master.  He  yielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Hil- 
debrand  and  the  Romans,  and  of  his  Imperial  sovereign, 
only  afler  long  delay,  only  on  the  significant  terms  that 
the  Emperor  would  restore  the  rights  and  possessions 
which  he  held  belonging  to  the  Papacy.  This  speech 
implied  the  pledge  of  his  assistance  to  recover  ^  » j« 
those  usurped  by  others.  A  whole  year  had  ^^• 
elapsed  before  the  successor  of  Leo  IX.  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Rome  imder  the  name  of  Victor  II. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  Pope  into  Italy  at  the 
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head  of  an  imposing  and  powerAil  array.  But  a  new 
enemy  had  arisen,  if  not  more  formidable,  more  hatefiil 
to  the  Emperor  than  the  Normans  or  the  usurpers  of 
the  Papal  estates.  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  the  deposed 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  been  Henry's  ancient  antagonist. 
Godfrey,  anathematized  by  Leo  IX.,  deserted  by  his 
allies,  had  submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  duke- 
dom ;  he  had  led  an  aimless  and  adventurous  life.  One 
of  the  acts  which  was  considered  as  betraying  hostility 
to  the  Emperor  in  Pope  Leo,  had  been  the  elevation  of 
Godfrey's  brother,  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  Church.  God- 
frey had  accompanied  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return  he 
married  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of 
A.».  10B2.  Tuscany,  who  had  been  murdered  a  few  years 
before.  The  whole  inheritance  of  that  family,  the  most 
powerfiil  in  Italy,  the  inheritance  which,  afterwards 
falling  to  the  &mous  Countess  Matilda,  was  the  great 
source  of  the  independence  and  overweening  power  of 
Gregory  VII.,  was  at  the  command  of  the  Empenwr's 
implacable  enemy.  The  depression  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine  was  the  one  object  which  now  occupied  the  Em- 
peror. The  mother  and  her  daughter  fell  into  his  hands. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  was  forced  to  abandon  his  Italian 
possessions ;  he  fled  to  Germany,  to  stir  up  more  pent 
ous  revolt  against  the  Imperial  authority.  The  Cardi- 
nal Frederick,  pursued  by  the  implacable  jealousy  of 
the  Emperor,  did  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  the  holy 
sanctuary  of  Monte  Casino.  He  took  refuge  in  a  more 
unapproachable  monastery  in  the  rocky  island  of  Ther- 
mita,  to  emerge  in  a  short  time,  under  other  circum- 
stances, as  the  Supreme  Pontifi; 
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Pope  Victor  11.  held  a  council  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  at  Florence,  then  an  unimportant  Maj  27. 
city.  Besides  the  ordinary  denunciation  against  simoni- 
acal  proceedings,  and  a  new  sentence  against  the 
exccHnmunicated  Berengar,  a  decree  was  passed  which 
attempted  to  strike  at  the  root  of  that  evil  which  impov- 
erished the  papacy,  broke  up  the  Church  property  into 
small  pieces,  and  made  laymen  the  actual  possessors  of 
the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  all  bishops  and  abbots  from  granting 
the  estates  of  the  Church  as  fiefs  to  knights  or  nobles. 
The  Pope  set  the  example  of  this  new  proceeding ;  on 
the  fidling  in  of  the  fief  of  Spoleto  and  Camerina,  he 
became  himself  the  Marquis.  He  proceeded,  no  doubt 
under  the  awe  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master, 
to  resume  other  lands  which  had  been  rashly  and  fraud- 
ulently granted  away  in  the  more  turbulent  periods  to 
the  barons  of  the  Romagna. 

But,  whether  from  his  severity  in  the  condemnation 
of  simony,  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
or  the  threatened  resumption  of  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  the  ItaUan  hatred  to  a  German  pope  soon 
found  a  man  bold  and  guilty  enough  to  endeavor  the 
murder  .of  Victor.  A  subdeacon  mingled  poison  even 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist ;  the  story 
took  the  form  of  legend ;  the  Pope  could  not  Uft  the 
chalice;  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  the  &ithful  to 
enable  him  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  wonder ; 
the  affrighted  culprit  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed, 
or,  as  it  was  said,  the  demon  who  possessed  him  con- 
fessed his  guilt. 

The  Emperor,  on  the  news  of  threatened  insurrec- 
tion, had  hastened  back  to  Gennany.     Instead  of  de- 
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scending  again  in  the  next  year  to  Italy,  he  sent 
messenger  after  messenger  pressing  the  return  of  his 
one  faithful  and  wise  counsellor  to  Germany.  The 
Empire  was  in  open  or  secret  revolt  in  many  parts. 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine  had  organized  an  insurrection ; 
France  threatened  war  :  the  Pope  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  old  master.  He  arrived  at  Goslar  to  receive  his 
confession,  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments.  The 
Emperor,  in  consequence  of  violent  exertion  in  the 
chase,  had  caught  a  fever,  which,  working  on  a  mind 
Oct.  6  1056.  harassed  by  the  perplexing  state  of  afi^urs, 
(Oct.  28.)  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  died,  forgiving 
all  his  enemies,  making  restitution  of  all  which  he  had 
unjustly  possessed,  bequeathing  his  infant  son  to  the 
care  of  the  Pope.  He  was  buried  by  the  faithftil  Pope 
at  Spires. 

Victor  II.,  Gebhard  of  Eichstadt,  was  now  in  power 
both  Pope  and  Emperor ;  his  wise  moderation  appeased 
the  angry  conflict  in  Germany.  He  reconciled  Bald- 
win of  Flanders  to  the  young  king  by  a  timely  conces- 
sion of  his  hereditary  dukedom.  He  allayed  the  enmity 
June,  1067.  of  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  ;  he  gave  no  offence 
Oct.  29, 1055.  to  those  who  were  most  likely  to  take  offence 
at  this  preeminent  elevation  of  one  of  their  own  order, 
the  great  prelates  of  Germany ;  he  raised  the  celebrated 
Adalbert  into  a  metropohtan  of  Northern  Germany,  as 
Archbishop  of  Hamburg.  He  sent  Hildebrand  again 
into  France  to  reform  the  Church,  to  depose  the  simoni- 
acal  prelates,  to  wrest  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  Italy  it  had 
already,  before  the  Emperor's  death,  begun  to  appear 
Not  Dec.  *^*^  *^®  Popc  uow  wicldcd  the  powcr  of  the 
^**^-  Empire.     He  had  made  a  progress  into  the 
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March  of  Ancona  as  Duke  of  Spoleto  and  Marquis  of 
Camerina  and  Fermo,  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona. 
He  raised  his  tribunal,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  submission ;  many  of  the  unruly  barons  attended 
ol>sequiously  upon  his  court.  He  summoned  the  Count 
Teuto  and  his  sons  for  imlawfully  withholding  the 
castle  of  La  Vitice  from  the  Bishop  of  Teramo.  The 
contumacious  Teuto  not  appearing,  the  judge  of  the 
Pope  declared  him  in  rebelHon,  pronounced  against  him 
the  ban  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Pope,  and  gave  orders 
to  take  the  castle  by  force.  These  proceedings  were 
not  always  carried  out  without  strong  murmurs.  Peter 
Damiani,  in  one  case  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
intrude  his  remonstrances,  and  to  admonish  Pope  Victor 
as  to  the  observance  of  more  equal  justice.  It  was  an 
ungrateful  return  to  God  who  raised  Victor  to  the 
fevor  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  now  invested  him  with 
imperial  power,  to  abuse  that  power,  to  despoil  unright- 
fully a  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  and 
dedicated  himself  to  Christ.^  But  at  the  summons  of 
Pope  Victor  a  large  Synod  of  bishops  from  .^  jg 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  met  at  Florence  ^^^- 
— those  of  Florence,  Arezzo,  Nocera,  Castello,  Popilia, 
Sienna,  VercelU,  Turin,  Eugubio,  Velletri,  Fiesole,  Pisa, 
Pistoia.  Of  the  acts  of  this  Synod  nothing  is  known, 
but  the  presentation  of  Frederick  of  Lorraine,  fallen 
into  such  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  but 
now  wisely  restored  to  favor,  as  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
to  the  Pope.  Frederick  was  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  confirmed  as  abbot,  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  as  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  in 

1  Damiani,  Epist  i.  v.    The  drcomstances  to  which  Damiani  allados 
are  unknown. 

VOL.  III.  19 
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Roman  Clmrch.  The  ambition  of  Victor  rose  with 
[)ower ;  his  grants  assume  a  loftier  tone  ;  the  Apos- 
;  throne  of  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  is  raised 
1  above  all  people  and  all  realms,  that  he  may  pluck 
ind  destroy,  plant  and  build  in  liia  name.  He  was 
laring  again  to  cross  the  Alps  to  aiTange,  in  his 
•acter  of  guardian  of  the  Empire,  with  the  Empress 
les  the  affairs  of  Gennany ;  he  was  meditating  a 
g  second  great  Council  at  Rheims,  to  accom- 
plish the  reform  in  the  Church  of  France. 
suddenly  died  at  Arezzo,  and  with  him  expired  all 
e  magnificent  schemes  of  universal  rule, 
i^hen  the  unexpected  intelligcDce  of  Pope  Victor's 
h  arrived  at  Rome,  the  Cardinal  Frederick  of  Lor- 
e  had  not  departed  to  Monte  Casino.  The  death 
'^ictor  caused  almost  a  vacancy  in  the  Empire  as 
as  in  the  Papacy.  The  Empress  mother  alone, 
deprived  of  lier  ablest  counsellor,  and  her  young 
represented  the  Franconian  Ceesars.  The  House 
.orraine  was  in  the  ascendant ;  not  only  had  Duke 
frey  been  permitted  to  resume  his  hereditary  rank 
title,  Victor,  the  Pope,  had  either  from  policy  eon- 
3d,  or  yielded  through  fear,  to  admit  Godfrey  and 
vife  Beatrice  of  Tuscany  as  joint  representatives  of 
Empire,  and  as  rulers  of  Italy.  Frederick  of  Lor- 
i  was  not  a  Roman,  not  even  an  Italian,  but  he 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Imperial  House ;  he 
suffered  persecution  from  the  late  Emperor,  The 
lans  determined  to  seize  the  occasion  of  reasserting 
■  privilege  of  themselves  creating  the  Pope  without 
rd  to  the  permission  or  sanction  of  tlie  Emperor. 
!ebrand  was  absent ;  and  as  they  still  hesitated,  they 
ulted  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  concerning  the 
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future  Pope.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  named  no  single 
prelate  ;  he  embarrassed  them  (if  Indeed  the  whole  i 
not  well  understood  between  the  parties)  with 
ehoice  among  five  prelates,  Humbert  Cardinal  BisI 
of  St,  Rufino,  the  Bishops  of  Velletri,  of  Tuscuk 
and  of  Perugia,  and  the  Subdeacon  Hildebrand.  It  i 
proposed  to  await  Hildebrand's  return ;  but  the  do] 
nant  party  would  hear  of  no  delay.  They  decla 
none  of  these  to  be  equal  to  the  Papacy ;  Frederick 
Lorraine  himself  must  be  the  Pope.  "  Be  it  as  j 
will,"  said  the  unresisting  Abbot,  "ye  can  only 
what  God  permits  you  to  do."  Five  days  after  i 
death  of  Victor,  Frederick,  under  the  name  supiuD 
of  Stephen  IX.,  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  Aug.'a,  k 
of  St,  Peter  ad  Vincuia,  and  installed  amid  univei 
joy  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Frederick  of  Lorraine  \ 
a  churchman  of  the  sternest  and  haughtiest  views, 
the  Legate  of  Leo  IX.  at  Constantinople,  he  had 
serted  the  Itoman  supremacy  in  the  strongest  ten 
He  had  anathematized  tlie  Byzantine  Church  in  li 
guage  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  policy  of  1 
reigning  Emperor  Constantine  Monomachus,  intent 
retaining,  as  an  ally  of  the  Pope,  his  small  rcmaini 
territory  in  the  south  of  Italy,  led  him  to  endure  a 
degradation  of  his  Church  by  the  representatives  of  t 
Pope,  eventually  tended  to  widen  the  irreparable  brea 
between  the  East  and  West.  He  drew  up,  with 
colleagues,  a  paper  which  he  solemnly  deposed  on  t 
high  altar  of  St.  Serbia,  which,  while  it  condescend 
to  admit  that  among  the  pillars  of  the  realm  and  t 
great  dignitaries  of  the  state,  they  had  found  much  tr 
fiuth  and  orthodox  doctrine;  the  so-called  Patriarch  a. 
his  followers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  imaginal 
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es.  Like  the  Simonists,  they  sold  the  grace  of 
like  the  Valcsians,  they  appointed  men  whom 
liad  castrated  not  only  to  the  priesthood  but  to  the 
■pate ;  ^  like  the  Arians,  they  rebaptized  those  who 
een  baptized  before  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
i^en  Ladn  Christians ;  like  the  Donatists,  they  de- 
1  that  without  tlie  Church  of  Byzantium  was  do 
Church,  the  sacraments  were  of  none  effect ;  like 
icolaites,  they  permitted  carnal  union  to  priests : 
be  Severians,  they  declared  the  law  of  Moses  ac- 
I,  and  cut  off  from  the  article  about  the  Holy 
t  his  procassion  from  the  Son  as  from  the  Father : 
:hc  Manicheans,  they  asserted  that  whatever  is 
lied  has  life.  Like  the  Nazarines,  they  so  highly 
?t  the  purification  of  the  Jews,  that  they  do  not 
«  children  who  die  before  the  eighth  day,  and  do 
dminister  the  communion  to  women  who  are  in 
T  during  childbirth ;  if  heathens,  do  not  baptize 
Finally,  they  do  not,  because  they  themselves 
their  hair  and  beard  long,  admit  to  the  communion 
who,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  clip  their 
md  shave  their  chins.  "  Accursed  therefore  be 
»el,  miscalled  Patriarch,  Leo  Bishop  of  Acrida, 
tl  their  followers,  with  those  of  Simon,  Vales,  Do- 
,  Arius,  Nicolaus,  Severus,  with  all  the  enemies  of 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Manicheans  and  Naza- 
.  and  all  heretics,  yea  with  the  Devil  and  his  Angels. 
i!  amen  I  amen!"  With  this  protest  Frederick 
irrajne  and  the  other  legates  had  shaken  the  dust 
their  feet,  and  left  guilty  Constantinople, 
e  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  was  a  rigid  monk  as 

ipara  on  this  cxtnordinuy  obMtge  tgaiatt  these  Talesuuu  (Yilni' 
qu.  ?)  the  IcUor  in  Mut^ 
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well  as  a  haughty  charchman :  the  appointment  of  Peter 
X>aDiiani,  the  austere  champion  of  clerical  celibac; 
sworn  enemy  of  the  married  clergy,  to  tlie  cartlin 
showed  to  the  world  the  inclination  of  his  mind  on 
great  points,  on  wliich  th«  Chureh  was  plunging 
mortal  contest. 

But  the  secular  prince,  the  heir  of  a  German 
dom,  was  not  sunk  «ither  in  the  monk  or  in  the  eh 
man.  Pope  Stephen  IX.  had  great  schemes  at  on 
the  deliverance  of  Italy,  for  the  elevation  of  his 
(amilv,  perhaps  some  undetected  desire  of  re 
against  the  house  of  his  enemy,  Henry  III.  H( 
posed,  by  the  aid  of  Godfrey,  now  in  possession  t 
marquisate  of  Tuscany,  to  expel  the  Normam 
Italy,  and  afterwards  to  elevate  Godfrey,  the  deli 
and  master  of  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  But 
means  were  necessary  to  arm  a  force  sufficiently  p 
fill  to  subdue  the  Normans.  The  Abbot  of  I 
Casino  (he  was  still  Abbot)  i-emembered  the  vast 
ures  which  the  piety  of  centuries  had  accumulat 
the  vaults  of  Monte  Casino  (though  once  plunder 
the  Saracens),'  the  votive  offiirings  to  St.  Ben 
whom  every  devout  monk  considered  his  spiritui 
cestor.  He  caused  these  treaaurea  to  be  convei 
Rome :  he  intended  to  devote  them  to  this  sacre( 
sade.  But  as  he  surveyed  them  religious  terror  i 
his  mind ;  visions  were  not  wanting  in  which  tht 
Kenwlict  and  his  sister  Scolastica  appeared  to 
worshippers  to  protest  against  and  to  denounce  this 
legious  alienation  of  their  riches.  In  an  agony  < 
morse  the  Pope  sent  back  the  whole,  except  one  pii 
which  liimself  had  brought  from  Constantinople. 

'  Leo  Oatien. 
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>t;  of  this  condnct  is  clear :  it  was  the  consciousness 
ing  health  which  repressed  the  bold  ambitioii  of 
»pe.  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  but  four  months  after 
ction,  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Casino.  At  Christ- 
,  mas  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  Already  had  he 
to  take  measures  for  the  admiuistration  of  afiairs 
lis  decease.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  February. 
1068,  an  access  of  returning  health  reawakened  his 
zed  ambition.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
liim.  He  set  off  for  Florence,  turned  aside  to 
visit  the  holy  Gualberto  in  his  retirement  at 
nbrosa,  and  after  a  few  days  died  in  his  arms. 
i  death  of  Stephen  IX.  was  no  sooner  announce^I 
me  than  each  &ction  took  its  measures.  The  Im- 
party  sent  a  submissive  message  to  the  Empres.* 
1,  laying  the  nomination  at  the  feet  of  her  and  of 
m.  But  the  old  Roman  feudatory  barons,  who 
xn  already  compelled  to  relax  tlieir  hold  on  some 
wealth  of  the  Church,  saw  at  once  their  oppor- 
to  seize  the  Papal  election  again  into  their  own 
.  The  minority  of  the  Emperor  gave  them  cour- 
The  Count  of  Tusculum,  the  Count  of  Galena, 
rescentii  of  Monticello  rose  without  delay.  John 
us,  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Velletri,  had  been  one 
five  prelates  named  by  Cardinal  Frederick  of 
ine  on  the  death  of  Victor  II. :  he  was  of  the  fa- 
house  of  Crescentius.  Him  they  persuaded  or 
lied  to  accept  the  dignity.  He  was  hastily  inau- 
d,  enthroned  by  night,  and  took  the  name  of 
lict  X.  From  him  they  proceeded  to  extort  the 
avish  grants.  They  plundered  the  treasures,  no 
on  the  specious  pretext  of  purchasing  the  good- 
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will  of  the  people.  The  sacred  oblations  of  St.  Peter 
were  not  secure ;  tlie  hammer  of  the  coiner  was 
beating  up  those  holy  omameuts  into  money.  TI 
dinals  i)resent  protested,  and  fled  from  Rome.  Ci 
Humbert  of  St.  Sabina  and  Peter  of  Tuscolum  rei 
from  the  burial  of  the  Pope  :  they  found  Bened 
the  throne,  the  Romans  submitting  to  a  Roman 
They  withdrew  in  all  haste  to  Florence,  to  c 
measures  with  him  whose  master-mind  they  had 
to  acknowledge.  Hildebrand  was  accidentally  i 
Imperial  Court,  on  a  mission  from  the  late  Poj 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  rousing  the  resentmi 
the  Empress  against  this  usurpation,  this  insult 
the  nomination  had  been  offered  by  the  Romans, 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  new  election. 
brand  alleged  the  specious  reason  of  visiting  the 
of  his  late  benefiictor,  the  deceased  Stephen  IX., 
lay  in  Florence.  There  he  enlisted  in  the  same  cat 
ancient  ^nemy  of  the  Imperial  House  and  of  tlie  En 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany, 
for  the  Empire,  the^ie  two  potentates  had  a  eomm 
terest  in  wresting  the  appointment  to  the  Papac; 
the  lawless  Romans,  a  common  worldly  interest,  il 
religious  dread  of  seeing  the  Papacy,  notwithstandi 
high  character  of  the  Pontiff  elect,  designated  1 
former  Po|k!  as  one  of  the  five  most  worthy  ecc 
tics,  sink  to  its  former  degradation.  The  choice  sk 
adapted  itself  to  the  hopes  and  passions  of  both  p 
It  was  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  a  fellow-student  > 
Lorrainer  the  late  Pope  Stephen  IX.,  now  the 
bishop  of  Florence,  and  therefore  connected  no 
with  Godfrey,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  cl 
■  AnDiUnle  Qolho&edo  duce.  — Leo  Oitian.  iii.  la. 
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The  price  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Empress  was  a 
secret  stipulation  to  crown  her  son  as  Emperor.  The 
anti-Pope  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.  He  moved  to 
Sutri,  escorted  by  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  supported  by 
Guibert  of  Parma  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  attend  at  Sutri  in  a  council  of 
Jan.  1069.  bisliops.  Popc  Benedict  was  declared  excom- 
municate, Nicolas  II.  the  rightful  Pope.  Resistance 
was  vain.  Nicolas  II.  advanced  to  Rome :  he  was  re- 
ceived with  apparent  joy  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ; 
the  barons  had  disappeared  with  their  plunder. 

The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.  witnessed  the  two 
Nicolas  n.  gi'^^t  changes  in  the  Papal  poUcy,  which  laid 
^op«-  the  foimdations  of  its  vast  mediaeval  power 

—  the   decree   for   the  election  of  the   Pope   by  the 
Cardinals  of  Rome,  and  the  alUance  with  the  Normans. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Hagarenes  (so  are  the  Normans 
called)  Nicolas  besieged  his  rival  in  Galeria.    The  Count 
of  that  fortress  repented  of  his  rashness   in   oflFering 
protection  to  the  Pope  Benedict.     Benedict  ascended 
the  walls ;   he  began  to  make  signs,   to  utter  crudes 
against   the  Roman   people.     "  You  have  forced  me, 
against  my  will,  to  be  your  Pope ;  give  me  security  for 
my  life,  and  I  will  renounce  the  Pontificate."     Thirty 
Roman  nobles  pledged  themselves  as  his  guarantees  for 
life  and  limb,  for  his  safe  reception  in  Rome.     Nicolas, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  returned  to  Rome ;  his  rival 
followed,  having  stripped  himself  of  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  found  a  retreat  with  his  mother,  who  lived  near  the 
April  18.        Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.     Thirty  days 
after  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon  seized  him  by  force, 
and  placed  him  before  Nicolas  and  a  council  in  the 
Lateran  church.     They  stripped  him  before  the  altar 
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of  his  pontifical  robes  (in  which  he  had  been  again 
invested),  set  him  thus  despoiled  before  the  synod,  put 
a  writing  in  his  hand,  containing  a  long  confession  of 
every  kind  of  wickedness.     He  resisted  a  long  time, 
knowing  himself  perfectly  innocent  of  such  crimes :  he 
was  compelled  to  read  it  with  very  many  tears  and 
groans.     His   mother  stood   by,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  her  bosom  bare,  with  many  sobs  and  lamentations. 
His  kindred  stood  weeping  around.     Hildebrand  then 
cried  aloud  to  the  people,  — "  These  are  the  deeds  of 
the   Pope  whom  ye  have  chosen ! "     They  rearrayed 
him  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  formally  deposed  him. 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnes, 
where  he  lived   in   the   utmost  wretchedness.     They 
prohibited  him  from  all  holy  functions,  would  not  allow 
him  to  enter  the  choir.     By  the  intercession  of  the 
Archpresbyter  of  S.  Anastasia,  he  was   permitted   at 
length   to  read   the  Epistle;  a  short   time  after,  the 
Gospel ;   but   never   suffered   to   celebrate   mass.     He 
lived   to   the   Pontificate   of  Hildebrand,  who,   when 
informed  of  his  death,  said,  '*  In  evil  hour  did  I  behold 
him;    I    have   committed   a   great   sin."      Hildebrand 
commanded  that  he  should  be  buried  with  pontifical 
honors.^ 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
strength,  supported  both  by  the  Imperial  power  and  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  while  Rome  and  the  barons 
were  depressed  by  their  late  discomfiture,  Nicolas  II. 
summoned  a  council,  the  second  Lateran  ^^  ^^^ 
council  in  Rome.  A  hundred  and  thirteen  ^p^  ^• 
bishops   obeyed   the   call.      The   first   decree   of  this 

1  Annales  Roman!,  Jir$l,  I  believe,  published  by  Pertz,  vol.  v.    Peru 
thinkB  that  these  annaU  had  been  seen  by  Baronius. 
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«mbly  wrested  at  once  the  power  of  nominating  the 
•pe  from  the  lower  clergy,  the  turbulent  barons,  and 
i  populace.  It  left  to  the  people  and  to  the  Emperor 
barren  approbation,  but  it  vested  the  actual  election 
ely  in  the  higher  clergy.  With  the  cardinal  bishops 
is  the  initiative;  the  assent  of  the  cardinal  priests 
J  deacons  was  first  required,  then  that  of  the  laity, 
d  finally  that  of  the  Emperor.^  The  higher  spiritual 
stocracy  took  the  lead,  the  others  were  to  be  their 
mble  followers.^  Besides  this,  it  estahhshed  a  kind 
prerogative  right  in  the  Roman  clergy  to  the  Pon- 
cate:  only  in  default  of  a  fit  person  within  that 
lurch  was  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  to  the  honor, 
irae  was  to  be  the  place  of  election  ;  but  even  Rome, 
tumult  or  by  contumacy,  might  forfeit  her  privilege, 
herever  the  cardinals  were  assembled,  there  was 
ime.  It  had  been  at  Sienna  or  at  Sutri.  In  case  the 
ction  could  not  take  place  within  the  city —  and  of 
s  they  were  the  sole  judges  —  the  cardinals,  assisted 
some  of  the  religious  clergy  and  religious  laity,  even 
mgb  few  (their  religion  would  be  their  fidelity  to 
sir  party),  might  proceed  elsewhere  to  the  election. 
le  Im])erial  rights  were  reserved  vaguely  and  am- 
;„o„sly.» 

"  Nimiram  cum  Electio  ilia  per  Episcppornm  Cudinaliam  ficH  deb««I 
icipale  jivKcium ;  Kcundo  loco  jure  pnebcat  clericus  aaaaum  ;  tertio 
ulirlg  favor  attollat  o^pJauium.-  sicque  suependenda  e»t  causa,  oeqii* 
1  regis  celsiludiiuicoDBDlaturaiiclnritaa;  nbi.  skiit  nuper  cantiicit,  peri- 
im  forta«eis  immincat,  quod  rem  quuito^us  accelerare  compellat."  — 
fr  Daniian.  i.  Epiat.  zz. 

"Et  ideo  religioMMimi  riri  pnedncea  eint  in  promoveDdi  ponliflcii 
tione;  reliqui  autem  sequaro."  The  religioeitaa  nuhappilj  wis otH 
cd  aolely  by  rank  in  Uie  Cburcb. 

"  Caidinalu  Epiacopi,  cum  religioaia  dericif,  Calholidaque  Laicis,  Bcrl 
CH,  jus  poleBtatis  abtineant  eli^re  AposlolicB  udis  poatificem,  obi 
uruere  viderint."  — Cone  ii.  l.at«nD.   Tbrougbaut,  however,  then  »  a 
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This  decree,  and  an  anathema  of  more  than  usual 
terror  (the  most  dreadful  imprecations  in  the  Scripture 
were  selected  with  sedulous  care),  was  ratified  by  the 
consent  of  all,  by  the  signature  of  above  70  bishops, 
with  many  other  ecclesiastics.  The  anathema  con- 
demned the  offender  against  the  statute  to  in^evocable 
excommunication,  to  be  counted  among  the  wicked  to 
all  eternity.  "  May  he  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  this  life  and  the  next  I  May  his  house  be  des- 
olate, and  no  one  dwell  in  his  tents !  Be  his  children 
orphans,  his  wife  a  widow,  his  sons  outcasts  and  beg- 
gars I  May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance,  the 
stranger  reap  his  labors  ;  may  all  the  world  and  all  the 
elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the  saints 
which  sleep  in  the  Lord  confound  and  inflict  visible 
vengeance  during  this  life !  Whosoever,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  keep  this  law,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
is  absolved  from  all  his  sins."  Yet  two  years  were 
hardly  passed,  when  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  contested 
election  distracted  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  some  of 
the  subscribing  bishops  are  found  in  each  furious  Action. 

The  same  Council,  the  second  Lateran  Council, 
which  had  thus  made  provision  for  the  unity  of 
the  church  by  a  new  form  of  election,  which  had 
wrung  the  misused  power  from  a  lawless  and  irrespon- 
sible body,  and  seemed  to  repose  it  in  security  in  the 
most  holy  and  intelligent  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  as- 
pired also  to  establish  the  endangered  unity  of  doctrine, 
and  authoritatively  to  decide  the  most  perilous  theolog- 

respectAU  reservaUon  of  the  imperial  right:  "  Salvo  debito  honore  et  rev- 
eT%nti&  Henricif  qui  in  presentiarum  rex  habetur,  et  futurus  imperator 
frpenitur/*  The  last  claase  cited  above  has  in  the  copy  in  Pertz:  '*  Ubi  cum 
rege  congruentiiis  judicavenmt."  —  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  App.  p.  177. 
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ical  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  Latin  Christendom. 
Berengar  of  Tours  had  been  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
appear  before  the  Lateran  Council.  He  had  his  choice 
between  death  and  the  recantation  of  his  tenets.  But 
logic  makes  no  martyrs.  The  temperament  of  Beren- 
gar's  mind  was  not  that  of  a  reckless  fanatic.^  'He 
fairly  confesses  that  the  fear  of  death  extracted 
from  him  the  humiliating  admission  of  his  errors ;  he 
accepted  a  creed  equivocal  according  to  his  view,  and 
elusive  of  the  main  question,  in  which  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  distinctly  asserted, 
though  not  in  the  strongest  terms  of  transubstantiation. 
No  sooner  was  he  beyond  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
than  Berengar  recanted  his  recantation  ;  reassumed  the 
contemptuous  language  of  a  superior  mind  towards 
Pope  Nicolas  himself;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  his 
master  Erigena,  whom  in  the  presence  of  danger  he 
had  not  hesitated  to  forswear.  But  though  the  decree 
of  the  Lateran  Council  had  no  effect  on  Berengar,  it 
had  for  a  short  time  the  effect  of  almost  suppressing  his 
doctrine.^  Yet  as  will  appear,  it  was  not  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  absorbing  question,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy. 

1  Compare  Berengar^s  own  account  of  these  proceedings:  he  claims  the 
victory,  and  boastfully  avers  that,  by  their  own  terms,  the  bread,  as  he  had 
always  asserted,  remains  after  consecration.  —  p.  70  ei  seq.  **  Dum  dicitur, 
panU  in  altari  consecratio,  vel  partis  sanctus,  pcmis  sacrosanctus  est  Chribti 
corpus,  omni  veritate  panis  superesse  conceditur.** 

'  Among  the  most  bold  of  Berengar's  assertions  was  his  protest  against 
the  assumption  so  perpetually  made,  that  a  certain  doctrine,  because  sup- 
ported by  the  majority,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Church.  He  boasts 
multitudes  who  hold  his  opinions:  **  Quod  nomen  Ecclesio  totiens  inepto* 
rum  multitudini  tribuis,  facis  contra  sensa  majorum: — quod  dicis  omnes 
tenere  banc  fidem  —  contra  conscientiam  tuam  dicis,  quam  latere  non  po- 
test, usque  eo  res  agitata  est,  quam  plurimos  aut  piene  mfiniiot  esse  cnjus- 
cunque  ordinis,  qui  tuum  de  sacrificio  Ecclesiae  execrantur  errorem,  atque 
Pascasii  Corbejensis  Monachi.'*  p.  27. 


'  ^ 
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By  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council  the  popedom 
was  restored  to  Italy,  to  Rome.  The  great  organized 
and  simultaneous  effort  of  the  higher  Clergy,  to  become 
as  it  were  the  chief  feudatories  and  to  choose  their  mon- 
arch had  been  successfiil.  But  the  decree  of  a  Council 
was  only  a  mass  of  idle  words,  unless  the  Papacy  could 
command  some  strong  military  force  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence against  domestic  and  against  foreign  foes. 
Either  the  Emperor  must  still  dictate,  or  the  Roman 
barons  overawe  the  election.  The  Pope  with  all  his 
magnificent  pretensions  was  but  a  defenceless  vassal,  a 
vassal  dependent  on  foreign  resources  for  his  mainte- 
nance on  his  throne. 

The  second  great  act  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas 
n.  was  the  conversion  of  the  hostile,  the  unbelieving 
Normans,  into  the  faithful  allies,  the  body  guard  of  the 
Pope.  The  Normans  were  now  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy ;  the  Greek 
Argyrous,  the  last  Catapam,  the  ally  of  Leo  IX.,  had 
retired  in  despair,  finding  his  dominions  almost  shrunk 
to  the  one  faithful  city  of  Reggio  at  the  very  verge  of 
Calabria,  to  Constantinople.  The  Normans  were  not 
less  politic  than  brave ;  they  were  not  without  super- 
stition ;  their  policy  and  their  superstition  might  render 
them  the  allies,  the  protectors  of  the  Papacy.  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  AUiance 
princes,  no  doubt  knowing  how  such  ad-  Nommna, 
vances  would  be  received,  sent  an  embassage  1059. 
to  Rome,  to  request  the  revocation  of  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication, still  in  force  against  his  Normans.  The 
Pope  made  a  progress,  partly  of  a  spiritual,  partly  of  a 
secular  character,  into  the  South.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Melfi ;  the  extirpation  of  concubinage,  universal  among 
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the  Neapolitan  clergy,  was  the  pretext;'  the  Norman 
■  the  real  object.  The  Normans  wanted  a  more 
ing  title  than  that  of  conquest  to  their  Italian  pos- 
ns.  They  were  not  disposed  to  question  the  right 
le,  who  was  on  his  part  disposed  to  make  such 
on  his  own  authority.  The  Pope  wanted  the 
an  aid ;  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  the  enormous 
ision  of  a  seignorial  suzerainty  over  the  whole 
om  of  Naples,  how  devolved  and  how  obtained, 
what  ground,  no  one  ever  presumed  or  cared  to 
•c,  and  no  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  answer, 
h  few  for  centuries  could  safely  dispute.  He 
:ed  the  Norman  Richard  in  the  principality  of 
a ;  Robert  Guiscard  in  the  Dukedom  of  Apulia, 
ilabria,  and  of  Sicily,  which  he  was  to  recover 
the  Saracens. 

e  Sovereign  was  not  long  in  putting  his  jeudatories 
e  test  of  their  fidelity.  The  Pope  returned  to 
!,  followed  by  his  ne\v«Prietorian  guards.  Their 
iuty,  wliicb  they  undertook  with  fierce  delight, 
he  extermination,  or  at  least  the  humiliation  of 


rg}-oribe  kingdom  of  Niplen,  [ike  that  of  the  rot  of  It4l;,  were  (O 
lire;  but  Nicolu  ind  the  Norniui*  wen  leagued  to  extirpaU  all 
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those  ruthless  nobles  who  had  so  long  ruled  over  Rome. 
They  trampled  on  the  pride  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum, 
Prasneste,  and  Nomentana,^  who  looked  out  from  their 
inaccessible  castles  to  see  their  territories  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  and  were  even  driven  to  go  to  Rome 
and  make  their  peace  with  the  Pope.  The  Normans 
crossed  the  Tiber,  attacked  the  Count  of  Galeria,  whose 
castle  commanded  the  road  to  Rome,  and  who  plun- 
dered all  the  pilgrims  on  their  way.  This  ruffian  had 
been  vainly  anathematized  by  each  succeeding  Pope, 
the  last  time  in  full  synod  by  Nicolas  himself,  for 
robbing  an  English  archbishop  (Stigand  of  Canterbury) 
and  an  English  Count  of  1000  pounds.^  This  castle 
and  others  as  &r  as  Sutri,  they  demolished  or  sub- 
dued. 

The  proceedings  of  Nicolas  II.,  this  absolute  Ital- 
ianization  of  the  Pope,  this  close  alliance  with  the  only 
race  who  could  confront  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Germans,  were  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by 
the  Imperialists  in  Italy,  and  by  the  whole  of  Grermany, 
At  Florence  Nicolas  felt  the  approach  of  death;  he 
b^an  to  take  measures  for  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. It  was  his  manifest  aim  absolutely  to  exclude 
the  Germans  from  all  hope,  from  all  concern  in  this 
splendid  inheritance.  Already  the  great  German  prel- 
ates had  observed,  that  all  which  the  Lateran  Council 
had  left  to  the  Emperor  had  been  the  supercilious  noti- 
fication by  the  Cardinals  of  the  appointment  to  the 
Papacy,  or  if  this  statute  might  bear  a  stronger  inter- 

*  "  Nam  oon  solum  Tiuculanorum,  et  Pnenestinorum  et  Nomentanorum 
saperbiam  calcaTonmt,  sed  et  Romara  transeantes,  Galeriam  et  omnia  caa- 
tia  Comitis  Genuxli,  osqae  Sutriura  vastaverunt,  qatB  res  Komanam  urbem 
Capitaseorom  liberav^it  dominaUone.'*  —  Bonizo,  p.  806. 

'  Money  of  Paxia^  says  the  Disceptatio  Synodalis,  p.  1169. 
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pretation,  Pope  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  issued  a  second 
decree  almost  annulling  the  consent  of  the  Emperor, 
Hanno  of  Cologne,  who  had  already  been  involved  in 
some  dispute  with  Pope  Nicolas,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  great  prelates  of  Germany,  took  up  the  cause  of 
July  27, 1061.  the  Emperor,  which  was  now  that  of  the 
Transalpine  Church  ;  he  sent  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation, of  deposition  from  the  Papal  throne  to  the  dying 
Nicolas.  Nicolas  is  said  to  have  read  them  with  deep 
aflSiction,  and  immediately  to  have  expired.^ 

The  Cardinals  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  still  held  to- 
gether, yet  they  did  not  venture  at  once  to  act  upon  the 
Lateran  decrees  or  that  of  the  deceased  Pope.  They 
feared,  or  were  too  prudent  to  defy  the  whole  German 
interest.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  other 
barons,  in  revenge  for  their  humiliation,  threw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  Imperial  faction.  They  sent 
the  golden  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  the  Patri- 
ciate to  the  young  Henry,  and  urged  him  to  nominate 
a  Pope,  not  a  Roman.  It  might  be  seen  at  once  at 
whom  was  pointed  their  sentence  of  exclusion.  The 
Cardinals  likewise  sent  a  Legate,  the  Cardinal  Stephen, 
to  the  youthfnl  King  and  to  his  mother.     This  Cardi- 


1  "Ad  vindicondam  vero  suam  alionimqae  injariam  erexit  se  animo 

ColonicDsis Communi  consensu  orthodoxonim  episcoponmiT  direxit 

illis  (the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals)  excommunicationis  epistolam,  qa&  vis&  et 
dolens,  et  gemens  pnesentera  (the  Pope)  desemit  vitam.'*  This  passage  of 
Benzo  (lib.  vii.  p.  397)  is  partly  confirmed  by  a  passage  from  Anselm  of 
Lucca  (or  Cardinal  Deusdedit),  who  asserts  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  made  themselves  unworthy  even  of  this  scanty  mark  of  respect, 
the  notification  of  the  appointment  of  the  Pope  :  Pnmum  quia  postea  Nioo- 
laum  Coloniensem  Archiepiscopum  pro  suis  excessibus  corripuisse  grmviter 
tulerunt,  cumque  hujus  gratis,  quantum  in  se  erat,  a  Papatu  deposaeront, 
et  nomen  ejusdem  in  canone  consecration  is  nominari  vetnemnt.**  Ap. 
Cania.  Antiq.  Lect.  vi.  p.  221.    Compare  Hofier,  p.  358. 
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nal  was  not  admitted,  probably  as  representing  a  body 
who  were  usurping  the  rights  of  the  Empire. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  his  time  was  not  yet  come ; 
and  of  all  the  great  qualifications  of  this  lofty  Church- 
man, nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  his  suppression 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  patience  with  which  he 
was  content  to  work  in  a  subordinate  station,  to  be  the 
first  in  influence  without  being  the  first  in  worldly  dig- 
nity. Nor  was  there  any  other  ecclesiastic  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  whom  he  dared  or  chose  to  advance. 
The  vacancy  continued  for  three  months,  even  before 
the  initiatory  nomination  of  the  Cardinals  took  place. 
At  length  they  chose  a  Lombard,  Anselm  of  Badagio, 
Bishop  of  Lucca ;  but  a  Lombard  with  peculiar  claims 
and  marked  opinions,  who  brought  with  him  a  strong 
and  now  triumphant  party  in  Northern  Italy  ;  who  was 
the  sworn  and  tried  enemy  of  doctrines  odious  to  a  large 
part,  especially  odious  to  the  whole  monastic  section  of 
the  Church.  Anselm  had  at  one  time  been  proposed 
as  Archbi^op  of  Milan :  had  he  obtained  that  rank, 
the  feud  which  was  kept  aUve  by  the  weakness,  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  incUnation  of  that  great  prelate 
towards  the  married  clergy,  had  come  to  an  earlier  issue. 

The  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  the  most  powerful 
prince,  when  there  was  not  an  Itahan  Emperor  or  King 
of  Italy,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula.  The  power 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  use  which  he  could  make 
rf  this  power,  cannot  be  estimated  without  ascending  to 
the  b^inning  of  this  century,  and  even  higher  than  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Heribert  Milan  owes  almost  all  her 
clory  to  her  Archbishops.  The  first  restorer  Anapert 
of  her  greatness  was  Archbishop  Anspert.  868;  died  88i. 
Milan,  which  had  ranked  among  the  nine  great  cities 

VOL.  in.  20 
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of  the  Empire,  whose  wonders  had  been  commemorated 
"~  the  poetical  panegyric  of  Aosonius,'  had  never  re- 
ivered  its  utter  ruin  by  Attila.  Pavia,  under  the 
strogoths  and  Lombards,  was  the  coital  of  Nortb- 
n  Italy.  The  great  Archbishop  Anspert  (during 
e  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Fat)  first  assumed  his 
etropoHtan  dignity  over  his  suffragans  of  Cremona 
id  Bergamo,  haughtily  neglected  the  citations  of  the 
ape ;  and  when  John  VIII,  commanded  the  clergy 
Milan  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  in  place  of  the 
ntumacious  prelate,  the  clergy  paid  no  regard  what- 
er  to  the  mandate.  Anspert  was  a  magnificent  as 
?ll  as  powerl\il  prelate ;  he  built  the  porch  of  San 
mbrogio.  Heribert,  who  now  stands  before  us,  was 
e  second  founder  of  Milan's  greatness.  The  Arcb- 
ihop  Otto  of  Visconti  (in  later  times)  was  the  first 
ird  of  Milan,  and  handed  down  the  ducal  dominion 
I  more  dubious  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Milan  1}  to  the 
AM>b(f  house  of  Visconti.^  The  prelate-prince  Heri- 
8.  '  bert  was  magnificent  in  his  charities  and  un- 
mpromising  in  his  assertion  of  his  episcopal  rights, 
uring  a  long  femine,  more  or  less  severe,  of  twenty 
ars,  his  prodigality  to  the  poor  was  unexhausted ;  at 
e  same  time  he  seized  with  a  strong  band  all  the 
operty  of  the  Church  which  had  been  wasted  or 
ienated  by  the  rapacity  or  weakness  of  his  predeces- 
rs.  He  was  esteemed  a  great  divine,  but  not  less  a 
iister  in  worldly  policy.*  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
OSS  the  Alps,*  and  of  his  sole  authority  to  elect  Con- 
d  the  Salic  King  of  Italy.     According  to  the  right 

'  "Et  Medkilani  min  omnik."    Tha  veraea  an  worUireadiD([.  —  Absod. 

>Laiii]u1ph,  Sea.  ii. 

'"  Dlvioft  pflllena  Kirntift,  Neculariqos  mgenio  aalotua." 

'  Verri,  Storia  di  Hilano,  c.  ij.  p.  ST. 
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asserted  by  the  Arclibisliop  of  Milan  to  crown  I 
King  of  Italy  (that  of  crowning  the  Emperor  belong 
to  the  Pope)  Conrad  received  the  femous  iron  cro' 
from  the  hand  of  Heribert  ;*  and  at  the  diet  of  R( 
caglia,  Italy  recognized  the  sovereign  thus  chosen 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan.^  When  Conrad  went 
Rome  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  there  i.i.ioa. 
broke  out  one  of  the  fierce  quarrels  for  precedei 
between  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna, 
was  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  Pope's  authority,  I 
followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  two  martial  prelates 
the  same  name  headed  their  own  forces.  Heribert 
Ravenna  escaped  with  difficuHy*, within  the  walls  of 
city.  Among  the  rewards  for  his  service  the  Empe: 
Conrad  had  bestowed  on  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  1 
right  to  appoint,  or  at  least  to  grant  the  investiture 
the  See  of  Lodi.  On  the  death  of  the  bishop.  He 
bert  hastened  to  supply  the  place  with  a  fiiithfiil  pai 
san.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Lodi  resented  t 
invasion  of  their  rights,  and  proceeded  to  anotl 
election.  Heribert  instantly  marched  upon  Lodi ;  af 
a  vigorous  resistance  he  compelled  the  city  to  recei 
his  bishop,  and  from  this  cause  sprang  the  implacal 
hatred  between  Milan  and  Lodi.'  The  martial  prela 
also  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  liege  lo: 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  aided  Conrad  in  the  conquest 
Burgundy.      But  his  own   warlike   Dobles   began 

1  AniDlftia,  R«r.  lUl.  Script.,  ix.  U;  Wippo,  Tit.  Connd. 

■  "Nel  Gonu  di  TeadseUc  toni  di'  egli  occupb  qnuta  tede,  HilaDO 
T«Dtb  la  citth  precipuK  del!«  Lombardis."  —  Teni,  p.  IH. 

■  "  Ab  illo  etenim  tempore  inter  Usdioluieniwa  ct  Lindensea  implical 
ngnit  odiam."  The  MilueK  were  the  more  poweifal  4ad  wealtbj :  III 
ti  Lodi  Tiliuit  to  ferocity  (tnicn).  They  ored  not  foi  km,  if  thej  co 
iolkt  Ion  on  their  enemiu Anialf,  ii.  c  vii. 
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rebel  against  the  tTrannj  of  Heribert.  The  important 
law  of  Conrad,  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  had 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  feudal  system ;  it  recog- 
nized the  hereditary  descent  of  fiefi  hitherto,  ncxninally 
at  least,  held  at  the  will  of  the  suzerain.  Heribert  reftised 
to  admit  the  valvassors  of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  this 
privilege  ;  he  seized  on  a  vacant  fief,  and  thus  embodied 
against  him  all  the  great  beneficiaries.  They  broke 
out  in  open  rebellion.^  Heribert  attempted  to  allay 
the  mutiny  by  prudent  measures ;  he  then  had  recourse 
to  force.  With  the  assistance,  no  doubt,  of  the  people, 
to  whom  the  tyrannous  nobles  were  odious,  he  drove 
them  out  of  the  city.  They  left  it  in  sorrow.^  There, 
however,  they  were  joined  by  the  lords  of  the  surroundr 
ing  castles  and  by  the  people  of  Lodi,  burning  for 
revenge  against  Heribert.  A  great  battle  took  place 
at  Campo  Malo ;  the  Bishop  of  Asti,  on  Heribert's  side, 
was  slain.  Heribert,  confounded  by  many  desertions, 
retired  into  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Emperor  to 
his  aid.^ 

Conrad  crossed  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  ee^using  the 
▲.».  1087.  cause  of  the  Archbishop,  offended  by  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  populace,  he  retired  to  hold  his  court  at 
Pavia.  There,  at  a  great  diet,  he  sat  as  suzerain,  to 
grant  redress  to  all  appellants  to  his  tribunaL  A  charge 
was  brought  against  the  Archbishop  of  Milan ;  it  was 
seconded  by  clamorous  outcries  from  his  enemies.  The 
Emperor  commanded  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  and  his  partisans  the  Bishops  of  Vm^elli,  Pia- 
censa,  and  Cremona.     The  intelligence  was  received 

1  This,  I  think,  is  dear  ftom  Arnalf ;  **  CompertA  aotem  oocasione  ci\jii8- 
dun  benefido  privati,  subito  proraont.'*  —  Ibid. 

*  **  Ab  aibe  diBoednnt  moerentee.**  —  n>id. 

•  Amolf,  ii.;  Landolf,  u.  22. 
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with  profound  sorrow  and  indignation  at  Milan.  The 
clergy  chanted  solemn  litanies  for  his  deliverance,  the 
people  rushed  to  arms.  Heribert  contrived  to  escape 
fiK»n  his  dmnken  German  guards,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  joy. 
The  Emperor  speedily  laid  siege  to  Milan ;  the  Arch- 
iMshop  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  Conrad  retired  di^ 
comfited.  In  revenge  he  declared  Heribert  deposed, 
and  appointed  a  rival  prelate.  The  dauntless  Heribert 
retaliated  by  secretly  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  rival 
King  of  Italy.  Insulted  and  bafBed,  after  having  rav- 
aged the  whole  country  in  his  impotent  wrath,  the 
mighty  Emperor  Conrad  retired  beyond  the  ^ 
Alpe.^  The  triumphant  Heribert  wreaked  his  *•*•  ^^^ 
vengeance  on  the  adherents  of  the  rival  prelate,  piii>- 
ishing  them  in  person  and  in  property. 

Thus  the  conqueror  at  once  of  his  own  rebellioiis 
U^^men  and  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  Archbishop 
ruled  his  splendid  city,  which  he  seemed  determined  to 
arm  against  any  ftiture  aggressions  upon  its  liberties.^ 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Christian  bishop  invented 
the  carroccio,  the  car-borne  standard  of  Milan,  after* 
wards  adopted  by  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  grefti 
car  rose  a  tall  mast  with  a  transverse  beam,  supporting 
a  banner,  on  which  above  were  the  arms  of  the  city, 
below  the  crucified  Saviour,  visible  to  the  whole  army, 
to  animate  or  console  the  combatants  in  success  or 
defeat.     The  elevation  of  this  banner  was  the  summons 


1  Conrad,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  south  of  Italy,  obtained  the  excom- 
manication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  fW>m  Pope  Benedict  XI.  Heribert 
paid  no  more  respect  to  the  ezcommanication  of  the  Pope  than  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire.    Conrad  died  the  year  after,  June  4,  a.d.  1039. 

*  Landulph  ia  throughout  the  wondering  panegyrist  of  Heribert, 
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which  all  Milan  was  to  obey,  the  peasant  and  the  noble, 
'     rich  and  the  poor.' 

dilan,  but  for  her  internal  dissensions,  now  relieved 
the  death  of  Conrad  from  her  one  formidable  enemy, 
ht  have  enjoyed  long  prosperity.  For  a  time  Hei^ 
t  overawed  both  nobles  and  people.  But  other 
Is  be^n.  The  new  military  captains  tr^ned  by 
ribert  in  his  wars  had  proved  more  intolerable  tyrants 
n  the  old  nobles,  whom  the  people  began  to  regret, 

to  call  the  guardians  and  protectors  rather  than  the 
ressors  of  the  people.^  Yet  we  find  the  whole  no- 
ty  soon  united  in  a  common  cause.     Lanzo,  one  of 

nobles,  espoused  tlie  popular  faction.  The  valvas- 
I  and  the  populace  met  in  bloody  strife  in  every 
rter  of  the  city.  Again  the  worsted  nobles  were 
;ed  to  leave  the  city ;  agiun  the  country  chieftains 
je  common  cause  with  them.  Six  fortresses  were 
It  to  bar  every  access  to  the  city ;  for  three  yean 
Ian  was  in  a  state  of  siege.^  But  the  skill  and  coui^ 
i  of  Lanzo  baffled  all  assault.  The  ci^  sufiered 
atly  trom  famine.  A  small  domain  under  the  walls 
dnced  some  com  and  wine.  On  both  sides  the  pri»- 
:rs  were  treated  with  the  utmost  inhumanit}-.  The 
t  which  Herihert  took  in  this  conflict  is  not  clear. 

some  he  is  represented  as  having  left  the  city  with 
!  expelled  nobles.  His  panegyrist  ascribes  to  him  a 
tely  neutrality.*  Though  connected  with  them  by 
th,  he  rebuked,  with  vain  but  earnest  severity,  the 

I^impan  Veni,  p.  1S3 ;  Uuratori,  DisKrt. ;  Ajnalf,  il.  IS. 

Lmndulph  paneg^TJiea  the  ancieiit  "  Duces." 

rh«  iMgiDdiiig  of  thii  feud  «u  a.d.  1061  or  10G2. 

'  Qualitar  ii«c  (bit  cum  populo,  nee  rolunUti  m^omm  javit."  —  Lmo- 
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avarice  and  Hcentiousnesa  of  the  nobles,  jet  voald  " 
commit  himself  to  the  popular  cause. 

Lanzo  at  length  found  his  way  to  the  Court  of  Hi 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  Emperor  Conrad. 
Henry  suspected  the  fickleness  of  the  Italians 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  Heribert,  so  fetal  to  his  ft 
He  imposed  the  hard  terms,  that  four  thousand  o 
cavalry  should  be  admitted  within  the  city,  and 
Lanzo  should  be  answerable  for  the  fidelity  of  th« 
zens.  Lanzo  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  resoi 
With  patriotic  treachery  he  revealed  his  own  a 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  and  used  these  hax 
demands  as  an  argument  to  force  the  conflicting  p 
to  peace.  He  urged  on  the  nobles  and  people  that 
quarrels  would  only  yield  them  up  to  the  remor 
tyranny  of  the  barbarous  Germans,  The  nobles 
tered  the  city  ;  peace  was  restored. 

Soon  after  tliis  Heribert  died.  The  Archbishop 
soled  his  weeping  attendants  on  his  deathbed  —  " 
going  to  the  feet  of  St.  Ambrose."  He  receive< 
Sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  clergy  of  M 
and  this  mailial  and  secular  prelate  was,  if  not  dii 
canonized  by  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen 
admitted  to  equal  veneration  with  the  holiest  and 
world-despising  saints.  His  miracles  were  sooi 
corded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  city.  The  wortbj 
cessor  of  St.  Ambrose  was  reported  to  have  av 
&mine  from  the  land  by  his  prayers.  The  pa; 
staff  of  Ambrose,  having  been  stolen  by  a  sacrile 
robber  for  the  sake  of  its  precious  metal,  revealed 
to  his  successor. 

Who  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  the  mighty  and  sa 
Heribert?     Among  the  names  proposed  was  thi 
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Anselm  of  Badagio,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  11.^  The  choice 
fell  upon  Guide,  a  man  of  &r  inferior  character  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,*  whose  warlike 
example  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  follow,  he  headed 
the  troops  of  Milan  in  a  war  with  Pavia ;  he  asserted 
at  Rome  the  precedency  of  the  Milanese  see  against 
rival  Ravenna.  But  Guide  was  unequal  to  the  im- 
minent crisis,  more  important  to  the  Church  and  to 
Christianity  than  all  the  disputes  between  the  nobles, 
valvassors,  and  people,  when  the  clergy  of  Milan  dared 
to  assert  their  real  or  supposed  privileges  against  all  the 
power  of  Rome,  against  the  reviving  austerity  of  mon- 
asticism,  and  against  the  populace  of  Milan.  It  in- 
volved the  great  question  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood,  of  which  the  Milanese  clergy  were  the 
avowed  champions.  It  was  a  protest,  or  rather  a  direct 
rebellion  against  the  vast  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion already  matured,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  Hilde- 
brand  ;  and  which  could  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  by  a  celebate  clergy.  Anselm  of  Badagio,  an 
avowed  monk,  a  monk  of  monks,  as  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  would  have  taken  a  decided  part ;  Guide,  by  his 
vacillation,  incurred  the  contempt  of  both  parties,  in- 
flaming the  feud  by  his  unsettled  policy,  and  betraying, 
from  want  of  courage  to  support  it,  that  cause  to  which 
no  doubt  he  had  a  secret  leaning. 

The  Church  of  Milan  reverenced  the  memory  of  St. 
8.  AmbroM.    Ambrose  almost  as  proudly  as  Rome  that  of 


1  The  four  candidates  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  Heniy.    Goido 
not  a  noble.  -^Gialini,  iii.  p.  422. 

*  ^*  Vi  voile  tutta  V  astozU  di  Gaido,  tatto  il  timore,  cfae  si  aveva  del  re 
Enrico  e  multo  denaro,  per  ottenere,  che  fosse  consecrato  il  naovo  archiyea- 
coTo."  —  Verri,  p.  186. 
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St  Peter.  Milan  boasted  the  most  nmnerons,  best  i^ 
pointed  and  best  organized  clergy.  According  to  a 
proverb  of  the  time,  Milan  was  to  be  admired  for  its 
clergy,  Pavia  for  its  pleasures,  Rome  for  its  buildings, 
Ravenna  for  its  churches.*  It  had  its  peculiar  service, 
the  Ambrosian,  which  had  been  respected,  and  was  un- 
disturbed by  Gregory  the  Great. 

But  the  Church  of  Milan  possessed  likewise  —  or 
boasted  that  it  possessed  —  an  unbroken  tradi- 
tion from  St.  Ambrose  himself.     They  cited  SfiSS^SiSTrts 
boldly,  pubUcly,  and  without  any  charge  that  2£ri2e. 
they  had  &lsified  the  text  —  the  very  words 
of  St.  Ambrose,  authorizing,  if  not  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  the  Greek  usage,  that  priests  married  before 
their  ordination  should  retain  their  wives.^     Heribert 

1  "  Ecdesia  enim  Ambrosiana  Domino  annnente,  sapientibuB  sacerdotlbus, 
Leyitis  et  Subdiaconibus,  super  ceteras  abundabat  ecclesias.  Unde  in  pro- 
Terbium  dictum  est,  Mediolanum  in  clericis,  Pavia  in  deliciis,  Roma  in  sedi- 
fidis,  Ravenna  in  ecdesiis."  —  Landulph,  Sen.  iii.  p.  06.  Damiani  himself 
paoes  highly  the  clergy  of  Turin  (allied  with  Milan)  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects virtuous,  learned.  "  They  chanted  like  angels ;  they  seemed  a  noble 
ecclesiastical  senate."  When  he  found  them  married,  all  their  virtues  dis- 
appeared. —  Opuscnl.  xviii. 

*  This  was  the  sentence:  **De  monogamid  sacerdotum  quid  loquar? 
qnom  una  tantnm  permittitur  copula  et  non  repetita,  et  hsec  lex  est  non 
iterare  conjuginm."  This  text  now  stands:  ^*De  castimonid  autem  quid 
loquar,  quando  una  tantum  nee  repetita  permittitur  copula?  Et  in  ipso 
ergo  conjugio  lex  est  non  iterare  conjugium."  —  S.  Ambros.  Oper.  edit.  St. 
Ifaur.  ii.  66,  Paris,  1686.  Another  passage  was  triumphantly  cited  in  a 
pablic  speech  (Rer.  Ital.  Script,  iv.  p.  100):  "Yirtutum  autem  magister 
apostolus  est  .  .  .  qui  unius  nxoris  virum  praecipit  esse,  non  quod  exortem 
excludat  conjugii,  nam  hoc  supra  legem  prtecepti  est,  sed  ut  coi^ugali  casti- 
monid ihiatur  absolutionis  sui  grati&:  nulla  enim  ctt^  est  conjugii^  ted  lex, 
Ideo  apostolus  legem  posuit  dicens;  si  quis  sine  crimine  est,  unius  tixoris 
vir,  tenetur  ad  legem  tacerdotU  st^adicti  (am?)  qui  autem  iteraverit  con- 
jogiom,  culpam  quidem  non  habet  coinquinati,  sed  prterogativft  exuitur 
sacerdotis."  In  the  editions  this  now  stands:  **Ut  conjugal!  castimonift 
eervet  absolutionis  sui  gratiam."  Instead  of  the  words  in  italics,  omitted: 
**  Neqae  iterum  ut  Alios  in  sacerdotio  creare  apostolica  invitetur  auctoritate, 
habentem  enim  dixit  Alios  non  fadentem,  neque  coi\jugium  iterai^.*'  Then : 
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himself,  the  great  Archbishop,  was  a  married  man  ;  his 
wedlock  had  neither  diminished  his  power  nor  barred  his 
canonization.^  In  assertion  of  this  privilege  they  daunt- 
lessly  defied  all  superior  authority,  denied  as  to  this,  as 
to  their  other  precious  rights,  all  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Nor  was  it  a  privilege  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
sparingly.  By  the  accounts  of  friends  and  foes,  the 
practice  of  marriage  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Lombard  clergy.  They  were  pubhcly,  legally,  married 
with  ring  and  dowry,*  as  were  the  laity  of  Milan ;  and 

"  Ideo  apostolus  legem  posoit  dicens,  si  qois  sine  crinune  rat  anios  uxoris 
vir,  tenetur  ad  legem  sacerdotii  suscipiendi,**  ei  seqq. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  there  were  great  disputes  about  the  &lsificatioii 
of  the  texts  of  the  Fathers.  See  Roster's  Preface  to  Edit.  Basil.  1555; 
Francis  Junius,  Praefat.  ad  Indie  Expurgat. ;  Rivet,  Critica  Sacra,  ill.  6 ; 
Daill^ :  on  the  other  side,  the  Benedictine  Editors  and  Puhcelll,  apud  Ma- 
ratori,  R.  It  Scrip. ;  and  the  Pre&ce  of  Cardinal  Montalto  to  the  Roman 
edition.  Sound  and  impartial  criticism  would,  in  my  judgment,  nnque»- 
tionably  maintain  the  older  reading.  Yet  forgeries  were  clearly  not  all  on 
one  side.  Galvaneo  Fiamma  quotes  from  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Dazio  the 
account  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  (an  apocryphal  synod),  in  which 
Ambrose  was  present!  in  which  one  par^  asserted  that  married  priests 
could  not  be  saved.  The  supreme  pontiff  (Damasus!)  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  S.  Ambrose.  He  replied:  ^^Perfectio  vitas  non  in  castitate,  sed  in 
charitate  consistit,  secundum  illud  Apostoli,  si  Unguis  hominum  loqoor  et 
angelorum,  etc.  Ideo  lex  concedit  sacerdotes  semel  vii^nem  oxorem 
ducere,  sed  conjugium  non  iterare.  Si  autem  mortui  prim&  uxore  sacerdoe 
aliam  duxerit,  sacerdotium  amittat."  Peter  Azerid  wrote  thus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century :  "  lis  omnino  benedicens  B.  Ambrosias, 
un&  uxore  uti  posse  concessit,  qu&  defunct^,  et  ipsi  vidui  in  «temum  per- 
maneant.  Quae  consuetudo  duravit  annis  septuaginta  usque  ad  tempora 
Alexandri  Papae,  quem  civitas  Mediolanensis  genuerat."  In  the  older  edi- 
tions of  Corio  (mine  is  Venezia,  1554)  is  a  passage  which  was  struck  out  in 
the  later  editions:  "Concesse  loro  (S.  Ambrogio)  ch^  potessero  havere 
moglie  vergine,  la  qual  morendo,  restassero  poi  vedove,  si  come  chiaramente 
si  legge  nella  prima  al  Timoteo."  — p.  56.  Puricelli  in  Muratori,  H.  I.  S. 
iv.  122. 

1  **  Hie  Archepiscopus  habuit  oxorem  nobilem  mulierem :  quae  donavit 
dotem  suam  monasterio  Sancti  Dionysii,  qa»  usque  hodid  Uxeria  didtar.*' 
—  Galvaneus  Fiamma,  sub  arm.  1040. 

*  **  Cuncti  enim  ctmi  publids  uxoribus  sive  scortb  suam  ignominioee  da- 
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this,  which  was  elsewhere  esteemed  a  vice,  became  in 
Milan,  by  their  bold  assertion  of  its  lawfulness,  a  heresy.^ 
Still  there  were  many  of  the  austerer  clergy  in  Mi- 
lan, as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  looked  with  what 
they  esteemed  righteous  indignation  at  this  licentioos 
and  sensual  privilege.  Three  persons  bound  themselves 
in  a  holy  league  of  enmity  against  the  married  clergy : 
of  these  Anselm  of  Badagio  was  one ;  the  second,  Ari- 
ald,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and  therefore  more  able  to 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  populace ;  the  third, 
Landulph,  a  noble,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Lan- 
dulph  and  Ariald  began  to  preach  in  Milan  to  the  popu- 
lace of  the  city,  and  to  the  peasantry,  the  unlawfulness 
and  licentiousness  of  a  married  clergy .^  Each  party 
strove  to  impUcate  the  other  with  the  name  of  an  odi- 
ous heresy ;  the  monastics  branded  the  asserters  of  cleri- 
cal marriage  with  the  old  name  proverbial  for  sensuality, 
Nicolaitans :  the  Lombard  Clergy  affected  to  treat  their 
adversaries  as  Paterines  or  Manicheans.  This  was  no 
unmeaning  phrase.  During  the  rule  of  Heribert,  one 
of  those  strange  sects,  with  many  old  Gnostic  opinions, 

cebant  vitam.** — Vit  B.  Arialdi,  a  B.  Andreft,  Holland,  xxvii.  Jan.  In 
the  first  sennon  of  Ariald,  he  says  of  the  clergy:  '*  £t  ipei,  ut  cemitis,  sicnt 
laid  palam  uxores  ducunt'*  He  adds;  **  Stuprom  quemadmodum  scelesti 
laid  sequuntur/*  — Ibid.  He  speaks  of  their  greater  vigor  as  not  laboring 
bat  living  "  ex  dono  Dei." 

1  ^  Yitiam  quippe  in  hseresin  vertitur,  cum  perversi  dogpnatis  assertione 
fimiatar."  See  the  fbrious  invective  of  Damiani  "contra  dericos  intem- 
perantea,"  c.  vii.  **  Nee  vos  terreat  —  (he  is  urging  the  pellices,  as  he  calls 
them,  to  break  off  their  connexions)  —  quod  forte,  non  dicam  fldei,  sed  per- 
fidiae  voa  annulus  subarrhavit;  quod  rata  et  monimenta  dotalia  notariua 
quasi  matrimonii  jure  conscripsit:  quod  juramentum  ad  confirmandam 
qoodammodo  conjngii  copulnm  utrinque  processit.  Ignorantes  quia  pro 
uniuaci^  usque  fugad  voluptate  concubitus  mille  annomm  negotiantur  in- 
cendium."  —  Ibid,  c  iii. 

*  The  Council  of  Pavia,  under  Benedict  YIH.  (a.o.  1021),  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  emperor,  Henxy  U.,  had  passed  an  ordinance  to  enforce  the 
•     celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
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had  appeared  at  Monteforte.  A  certain  Gerard  was  at 
their  head:  their  doctrines  contained  much  of  mystic 
Gnosticism.  They  identified  the  Saviour  with  the  soul 
of  man  bom  into  a  corruptible  state.^  The  Holy  Ghost 
was  apparently  the  divine  Intelligence  (Nous)  revealing 
itself  to  man.  They  were  severe  ascetics,  condemned 
all  union  of  the  sexes,  and  said  that  if  men  would  ab- 
stain fi-om  corruption,  they  would  generate  like  bees» 
without  conjunction.  They  denied  the  absolving  power 
of  the  priesthood,  that  they  ascribed  to  an  unseen  influ- 
ence which  visited  God's  people.  Their  great  tenet  was 
that  it  was  right  to  die  in  torments,  so  to  purify  the  soul; 
they  rejoiced  therefore  in  martyrdom :  if  not  so  happy 
as  to  meet  it  before  the  approach  of  death,  they  were 
released  by  one  of  their  own  people.  Heribert  gratified 
their  passion  for  martyrdom ;  he  burned  aU,  except  a 
few,  who  shrunk  fi*om  death,  on  an  immense  pyre  in 
Milan.^  The  married  clergy  taunted  their  opponents 
with  the  name  and  tenets  of  this  hated  sect ;  they  even 
lodged  a  formal  accusation  against  them  before  the  arch- 
bishop. Guido  attempted  to  silence  both  parties  by 
gentle  admonitions,  but  without  effect;  at  length  the 
conflict  broke  out. 

During  a  great  festival,  for  the  translation  of  the  rel- 
iques  of  the  martyr  Nazarius,  a  priest  was  maddened  by 
the  unmeasured  invectives  of  Ariald  against  his  married 
brethren.  Ariald  had  driven  the  singers  and  all  the 
clergy  out  of  the  choir  of  the  church ;  he  caused  a 
paper  to  be  written,  which  bound  all  the  clergy  under 
an  oath  to  maintain  their  chastity ;  he  endeavored  to 
compel  all  ecclesiastics  to  sign  this  paper.*    The  priest 

^  Bodolphos  Glaber,  iy.  2;  Landolph,  Sen. 

*  Landulpb,  apod  MuratorL 
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broke  ont  into  a  violent  harangue,  and  struck  Ariald. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult ;  the  adherents 
of  Ariald  rushed  through  the  streets,  the  bells  rang,  the 
populace  gathered  from  all  quarters.  The  populace  are 
usually  on  the  side  of  those  who  make  the  most  austere 
show  of  religion ;  they  were  jealous  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy :  many  of  them,  Uke  the  plebeians  of  Rome, 
were  burdened  with  heavy  debts,  severely  exacted  no 
doubt  by  the  clergy.^  The  higher  ecclesiastics  were 
mostly  patrician  in  birth,  and  habits,  and  faction.  Eveiy- 
where  they  were  insulted,  assaulted,  beaten,  their  houses 
plundered ;  and  they  were  forced  by  a  summary  process 
of  divorce  to  abandon  their  wives.*  The  nobles  were 
overawed  and  dared  not  interpose.  Nor  were  the  clergy 
of  the  city  alone  exposed  to  this  popular  persecution. 
The  preachers  roved  through  the  country  and  stirred  up 
the  peasantry  against  the  priests  and  their  concubines, 
—  they  would  give  them  no  more  respectful  name. 

Ariald  and  Landulph  went  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  Stephen  IX.,  for  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Cardinal  Dionysius,  a  Milanese  by  Dee.  9,  losr. 
birth,  attempted  a  cautious  and  timid  opposition  ;  he  did 
not  venture,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  to  enter 
on  the  grave  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  cl^gy ; 
but  remonstrated  against  the  violence  of  their  adversa- 
ries, the  stirring  up  the  rabble  with  clubs,  and  spears, 
and  swords,  against  the  holy  anointed  priesthood.  A 
Legation  was  appointed  by  Pope  Stephen,  consisting  of 

1 "  Honun  dissemiiutis  verbis  pestUenter,  nibito  molti  qulbns  Alieaam  «8 
pmiesime  exigebfttur,  quotqae  foris  et  intus  dun  pauperUs  agebat,''  ^tc  — 
Landulph,  yi.  9. 

<  '^Postea  vero  surnmo  com  dedecore  mnlieram  divortiiim  sine  lege,  line 
jare,  sine  Episcopo,  non  Deum,  led  peconiam  illomm  amaQtat,  gladiia  et 
ftistibiu  feriebant/* — Ibid. 
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Ariald,  Anselm  of  Lucca,  and  Hildebrand.  This  first 
mission  had  no  effect  in  allaying  the  strife ;  the  dissen- 
sion was  growing  fest  into  a  civil  war.^ 

Guido  at  length  took  courage,  and  assembling  a  synod 
A.B.  1068.  at  Novara,  or  rather  at  Fontaneto,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Novara,  asserted  his  full  archiepiscopal  author- 
ity,* and  excommunicated  the  turbulent  Ariald,  Lan- 
dulph,  and  their  partisans  ;  they  treated  the  excommu- 
nication with  contempt.  Another  Legation  arrived, 
with  the  famous  Peter  Damiani,  now  compelled  to  be 
a  cardinal,  who,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  new  Pope,  Nicolas,  to  investigate  the 
spiritual  state  of  Milan.  Peter  Damiani  was  the  aus- 
terest  monk  in  Italy,  a  monk  who,  compelled  to  be  a 
bishop,  had  striven  with  all  his  might  to  throw  off  the 
worldly  and  unholy  burden.  His  horror  at  sexual  indul- 
gence was  almost  a  madness.^  Tet  the  Cardinal  and  his 
A.D.  1069.  colleagues  were  received  with  all  outward  show 
of  respect  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  clergy;  but  the 
pride  of  the  Milanese  of  all  ranks  was  in  secret  skilfully 
excited  ;  would  they  permit  the  chiu-ch  of  St.  Ambrose 
to  be  enslaved  by  that  of  Rome  ?     The  popular  indig- 

^  This  first  legation  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Landnlph;  it  is  barely  poflsi- 
ble  that  it  may  be  another  version  of  the  later  one. 

*  ^*  Ut  quodammodo  Ecclesia  Mediolanensis  sois  jussibns  obtemperaret.** 

*  '*  Interea  et  vos  alloqnor,  o  lepores  clericonun,  polpamenta  diaboli,  pro- 
jectio  Paradisi,  vims  mentium,  gladii  animanim,  aconita  bibentiam,  toxica 
convivarum,  materia  peccandi,  occasio  pereundi.  Vos,  inqoam,  alloqaor, 
gynecsa  hostis  antiqoi,  vos  upupae,  uIuIr,  noctus,  lapse,  sanguisugae,  ailer, 
affer  sine  cessatione  dicentes.  Venite  itaque  audite  me,  scorta,  prostibula, 
savia,  volutabra  porcorum  pinguium,  cubilia  spirituum  immundomm, 
n3rmph8B,  sirensB,  lamis,  diana^  qa.  ?  .  .  .  vos  tigrides  impise  .  .  .  vos  bar- 
pysB,  vos  sirens  atque  charybdides  .  .  .  vos  vipersB  ftiriosa,"  —  and  bo  on 
for  paragraphs.  These  are  the  terms  in  which  he  addresses  the  wives  of  the 
clergy.  Damiani  most  be  read  to  onderstaud  his  sacred  horror  of  priestly 
wedlock. 
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nation  was  fhrther  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Le- 
gate with  Anselm  of  Lucca  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  on  his  left.  Milan  assembled  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
summons  of  an  enormous  brazen  trumpet,  which 
shrieked  through  the  streets.  The  fickle  populace 
were  now  as  furious  in  defence  of  the  clergy,  who 
seemed  the  champions  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  as 
they  had  been  in  their  persecution.  The  cry  was  loud 
that  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  would  never  submit  to 
the  Roman  pontiflF.  The  Ufe  of  Damiani  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  ^  but  Damiani  was  not  a  man  to  quail  before  pop- 
ular tumult ;  he  mounted  the  pulpit ;  he  asserted  with 
firm  and  argumentative  tone  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
of  Rome ;  *  he  boldly  appealed  to  their  own  archives  to 
prove  that  Ambrose  himself  had  applied  to  the  Pope 
Siricius,  and  that  the  Pope  had  sent  his  legates,  a  priest, 
a  deacon,  and  a  subdeacon,  to  assist  Ambrose  in  rooting 
out  from  his  city  that  same  Nicolaitan  heresy,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  for  which  they  now  asserted  the 
authority  of  Ambrose.*  Guido  was  grown  older  and 
more  timid ;  the  people  saw  him  seated  of  his  own  ac- 

1  **  iDteotabant  mihi,  ut  it*  loqaor,  omnem  mentem,  et,  ut  ab  amids  meia 
ampe  Buggestum  est,  nonnolli  meam  sang^nem  sitiebant"  — Damian. 
Op.  V. 

*  Damiani  (ad  Card.  Hildebrand)  describes  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Mi- 
lanese as  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose:  **  Factione  dericomm  repente  in 
populo  murmur  exoritur  non  debere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romania  legi- 
bos  Bubjicere,  nnllumque  judicandi  vel  disponendi  jus  Romano  pontifici  in 
ill4  Bede  competere.  Nimis  indignum,  inquiunt,  ut  quae  sub  progenitoribus 
nostris  semper  ftiit  libera  ad  nostrsB  conftisionis  opprobrium  nunc  alteri, 
quod  abait,  ecdesin  sit  subjecta  I  '* 

*  Damiani  probably  believed  this  dauntless  assertion.  Siricius  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  Pope  who  authoritatively  condemned  the  marriage  of  the 
dergy;  but  imagine  Ambrose  needing  or  demanding  aid  from  the  Pope  to 
exterminate  this  heresy  in  his  own  diocese ! 
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cord  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of  Damiani.  The  clergj, 
deserted  by  the  bishops,  deserted  again  by  the  populace, 
who  were  overawed  by  the  eloquence  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  cardinal,  had  no  resource  but  humble  sulmiission.^ 
The  Archbishop,  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  took  a  aolenm 
oath  against  simony,  and  against  the  marriage  of  priests. 
The  clergy  were  compelled  to  subscribe  the  humiliating 
concession  ;  every  simonisu;  (and  of  simony  every  clei^ 
gyman  of  Milan,  from  the  Archbishop  downwards,  was 
accused)  was  to  submit  to  a  penance  of  five  or  seven 
years  in  proportion  to  his  guilt ;  but  there  were  those 
who  felt  the  pride  of  Milan  humbled,  Damiani's  assum- 
ing precedence  over  the  archbishop  goaded  them  to 
frenzy.  ^^  O  senseless  Milanese  I  (writes  the  indignant 
historian,  who  represents  the  feelings  of  this  party)  who 
has  fascinated  you  ?  Yesterday  you  clamored  for  the 
independent  supremacy  of  your  see,  to-day  you  submit 
to  this  base  subjection.  If  Rome  is  to  be  honored  for 
the  apostle,  Milan  is  not  to  be  despised,  who  boasts  her 
Ambrose."  ^ 

At  the  great  Council,  however,  at  Rome  (1059), 
which  assigned  the  election  of  the  Popes  to  the  cardi- 
nals, Guide  sat,  as  archbishop  of  Milan,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pope,  a  reward  for  his  submission.  He 
was  attended  by  his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  Brescia, 
Turin,  Asti,  Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli.  Ariald  assailed 
Guido,  as  a  favorer  of  simony  and  of  concubinage  ;  he 
was  defended  by  his  suffragans  ;  the  temper  of  Nicolas 
allayed  the  strife.     Guido  perhaps  hence  was   again 

1  Dmmiaiii*8  letter  to  GoMo,  hambly  thanking  him  tor  the  gift  of  two 
stoles,  contrasts  singularly  with  his  demeanor  and  infloence  in  the  d^.— 
Epist  ill.  7. 

*  Amulph.    Ck>mpare  Tristano  Calchi,  Hist  Patr.  vi  182. 
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supposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  ; 
he  rose,  therefore,  with  them  into  high  popularity. 
Though  the  Council  denounced  both  simony  and  con- 
cubinage in  severe  statutes,  the  Lombard  bishops  dared 
not  publish  them  in  their  cities.  Adrian  of  Brescia 
alone  ventured  to  do  this :  he  hardly  escaped  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  In  Cremona  and  Piacenza 
the  people  split  into  two  parties — those  who  adhered 
to,  and  those  who  refused  communion  with  the  married 
dergy.^ 

Anselm  of  Badagio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  the  instigator 
of  Landulph  and  of  Ariald,  was  now  sum-  a-o.  ion. 
moned  to  a  loftier  station  :  on  him  had  fallen  the  choice 
of  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Rome.  But  the  election 
of  Alexander  II.  (such  was  his  title)  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor,  was  received  as  a  bold  invasion  of 
the  Imperial  rights  by  the  Transalpine  prelates.  The 
Lombard  ecclesiastics,  especially  those  who  were  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  dreaded  the  elevation  of  Alex- 
ander, whom  they  hated  with  personal  hatred,  and  for^ 
saw  no  doubt  the  overweening  influence  of  Hildebrand 
and  of  the  high  monastic  party.  They  too  would  have 
an  Italian  Pope,  but  a  Pope  from  their  part  of  Italy .^ 

Guibert  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.     By  his 

I  "  Coodlio  igitnr  rite  oelebrato  episoopi  LongolMutli  donom  rementes, 
com  magoas  LevitU  ccncubinarm  et  tacerdotUnu  accepmenU  pecumas  [Bo- 
nizo  wMB  on  the  other  side]  decreto  Pati'um  celavonmt  prsetur  anam  scilicet 
Brixiensiaiii  Epiacopnm  qui  venieDS  Brixiam,  cnm  decreta  Pap«  publico 
ledtaffset,  a  clericis  verberatus  pcne  ocdsos  est,  quod  fiictum  non  mediocre 
Pateriie  dedit  incrementum.  Nam  non  solum  Brixlie,  sed  et  Cremons  et 
Placentia  et  per  omnes  alias  provincias  multi  concubinatorum  abstinebant 
commuoioDe.**  ~  Bonizo,  p.  807. 

*  **  Nee  aliunde  se  habere  Papam,  nisi  ex  Paradiso  Italia,  talemqne  qui 
adrit  oompati  infirmitatibns  eomm."  —  Bonizo,  p.  80. 

TUL.  in.  21 
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advice  a  Council  was  assembled  in  Basle,  composed  of 
German  and  Lombard  prelates.  The  Council  annulled 
the  election  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Cadalous,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  who  took  the  name  of  Honorius  11.^  The 
Roman  people  were  represented  at  Basle  by  the  Count 
of  Galeria,  and  some  of  the  other  barons  who  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Normans.  The  passions  of  the  time 
can  be  best  known  by  the  language  of  the  time.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  character  of  Cadalous 
by  the  frantic  words  of  Damiani ;  but  they  show  clearly 
the  fanaticism  of  hatred  with  which  his  appointment 
was  viewed  by  the  adverse  party.  He  is  described  as 
the  preacher  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of  man's  salvation, 
the  apostle  of  Antichrist,  the  gulf  of  lewdness,  the  fildi 
of  mankind,  the  sink  of  all  vices,  the  abomination  of 
heaven,  food  for  hell  fire.*  After  these  and  many  other 
equally  opprobrious  terms,  it  is  nothing  to  accuse  him  of 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance.^     Unfortunately  Dami- 

1  Compare  thronghoat  the  Disceptatio  Synodalis  between  the  advocate 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Defender  of  the  Roman  Church  before  the  Council 
of  Augsburg,  remembering  that  it  was  the  work  of  Peter  Damiani.  I  had 
written  Osbor  after  the  authorities.  The  Germans,  as  I  am  informed  by 
M.  Ranke,  know  no  such  place :  they  read  Augsburg.     [1857.] 

*  "  Cadalous  videlicet  perturbator  ecdesis,  eversor  Apostolics  discipli- 
ns,  inimicus  salutis  hum^SB  ....  radix  peccati,  praeco  Diaboli,  apost^lns 
Antichrist! ;  et  quid  plura  dicam  ?  sagitta  producta  de  pharetrft  Satan«e^ 
virga  Assur,  filius  Belial,  Alius  perditionis,  qui  adversatur  et  extollitnr  su- 
pra omne  quod  dicitur  Deus,  aut  quod  colitur:  vorago  libidinis,  nanlragium 
castitatis,  Christianitatis  opprobrium,  ignominia  sacerdotnm,  genimen  vi- 
perarum,  foetor  orbis,  spurcitia  ssculi,  dedecus  universitatis  ....  serpens 
Inbricus,  coluber  tortuosus,  stercus  hominum,  latrina  criminum,  sentina 
vitiorum,  abommatio  coeli,  projectio  paradisi,  pabulum  Tartari,  stipnia  ignis 
srtemL"  —  Damiani,  Epist.  vii.  8.  The  whole  epistle  is  to  obtain  the  inter- 
position of  the  youthftil  Emperor. 

*  Damiani,  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  seems  to  hare 
doubted  which  side  to  take,  represents  Cadalous  as  witiiont  character  or 
learning:  ** Ita  est  homo  stolidus  et  nnllius  ingenii  nt  credi  possit  neeciisM 
per  se  tallia  machinari.**  —  If  be  can  explain  a  single  verse,  I  will  not  say 
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ani  assumed  the  language  of  a  prophet,  and  foretold 
that  the  impious  murper  would  not  Uve  a  year  from  the 
period  of  his  elevation  I  ^  At  the  election  of  Cadalons, 
writes  another  hostile  historian,  the  Simoniacs  rejoiced, 
the  priests  who  had  concubines  exulted  with  loud  jpy.^ 
His  partisans  declared  that  all  the  CathoUc  Bishops  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Burgundy,  approved  his  elevation.' 
The  election  of  Alexander  had  taken  place  on  the 
1st  of  October,  that  of  Honorius  II.  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (Oct  28).  Open  war  must  d^ 
dde  the  contest  for  the  vicegerency  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  war  of  Germany  and  the  antimonas- 
tic  part  of  the  clergy  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  on  one  side,  against  the  Hildebrandism  of  Rome 
and  the  monasticism  of  Christendom  aided  by  the  arms 
of  the  Normans.  Winter  alone  suspended  the  hostile 
operations  ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  closed.  With 
the  spring,  Cadalous  descended  upon  Italy  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joyful  acclamations,  as  the  champion  of 
their  cause,  by  the  Lombard  prelates.  But  while  he 
advanced,  an  unarmed  conflict  was  taking  place  in 
Rome.  Neither  Pope  nor  Antipope  was  the  most  promr 
inent  man  of  his  party.  On  the  side  of  Cadalous  (the 
Chancellor  Guibert  stood  more  aloof)  was  Benzo, 
Bishop  of  Albi,  a  fiuthful  adherent  of  the  Empire,  but 

of  a  pnhn,  but  of  a  homily,  I  will  at  once  submit  to  him,  and  own  him  not 
merely  the  mocesaor  of  the  Apostle,  but  an  Apostle. 

1  '^  Fum«a  ylta  Tolat,  mors  fanprorin  propinquat, 
Immfaiel  ezplefci  pnepes  tibl  temdnus  annl ; 
Mob  ego  te  flOlo :  eoepto  morlerli  in  aono.'* 

X^fist.  1. 90. 

*  *^  Tunc  Bjmoniad  Istabantnr,  concnbinati  vero  saoerdotes  ingenti  exol- 
tabant  tripndio."  —  Boniso,  p.  807. 

*  "  Collaudantibus  Italiie,  Alemannin,  Bnrgnndia  Catholicis  Episcopis.*' 
^  Benzo,  c  it. 
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a  man  of  Italian  subtlety,  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  of 
ready  and  popular  eloquence,  with  that  coarse  satnma- 
lian  humor  which  pleases  the  Italian,  especially  the  Ro- 
man ear.^  Benzo  appeared,  and  was  received  in  Rome 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  Octavian  palace.  During  a  whole  week  he  was 
permitted  to  address  the  people  day  after  day.  Those 
whom  he  could  not  persuade  with  his  eloquence  he 
bribed  with  money,  for  from  the  private  wealth  of 
Cadalous,  which  was  large,  and  other  sources,  he  was 
richly  provided  with  means  of  working  on  the  Roman 
nobles  and  people.^  In  his  harangues,  he  treated 
Alexander  with  the  bitterest  contempt,  and  openly 
strove  to  ahenate  the  people  from  him ;  to  Hildebrand 
he  paid  the  homage  of  his  most  ftirious  invective. 
Neither  the  Pope  nor  Hildebrand  ventured  to  disturb  this 
avowed  emissary  of  Cadalous ;  he  was  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  the  week  a 
great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hippodrome,  and  there 
Alexander  determined  to  confront  his  adversary.  He 
appeared  on  horseback,  and  was  received  with  a  doubt- 
ftd  murmur.  Benzo  rose,  and  in  his  character  as  am- 
bassador, reproached  him  with  ingratitude  and  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor,  as  having  abandoned  his  See  of 
Lucca  and  usurped  that  of  Rome.*     "  Thou  hast  ob- 

1  The  strange,  barbarous  rhapsodyi  the  panegyric  of  Benzo  on  Henrj 
rV.  written  partly  in  verse,  in  jingling  Leonine  riiyme,  partly  in  what  may 
hardly  be  called  prose,  as  a  contemporary  document  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  was  written  avowedly  to  obtain  preferment;  its  adulation  there- 
fbre  is  even  more  worthless  than  that  of  ordinary  panegyrics.  But  Ben- 
zols account  of  the  affairs  in  which  he  was  personally  engaged  is  too  char- 
acteristic not  to  contain  much  truth. 

*  A  large  quantity  of  furs  was  among  the  presents :  ^  CliteUarios  honns- 
tos  preciosamm  pelHum  donis."  —  Benzo,  ii.  c  1. 

•  The  translation  of  bishops  was  still  of  doubtful  legality,  at  least  m 
many  minds. 
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tained  thy  election  to  the  popedom  by  the  aid  of  Nor- 
mans, robbers,  and  tyrants,  and  by  notorious  bribery. 
Hildebrand,  that  son  of  Simon  Magus,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  this  detestable  merchandise,  for  which  ye  have 
both  incurred  damnation  before  God  and  man."  He 
accused  Alexander  of  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
warned  him  to  retire  to  Lucca,  and  after  remaining 
there  a  month,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor, 
there  to  undergo  whatever  penance  might  be  imposed 
upon  him.  Alexander  calmly  answered,  that  he  had 
received  the  Roman  pontificate,  but  had  not  thereby 
broken  his  allegiance  ;  that  he  would  send  his  legate  to 
the  court  of  Henry  to  declare  his  will.  He  then  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  off,  amid  the  hootings  of  the  popu- 
lace — "  Away,  leper !  out,  wretch  !  begone,  hdteftd 
one  !  "  ^  On  his  return  to  the  Octavian  palace,  Benzo 
assembled  what  he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  Senate 
<rf  Rome.  He  repeats  a  strange,  coarse  speech  of  Nico- 
las, the  master  of  the  palace,  heaping  the  grossest  in- 
sults on  Hildebrand,  and  asserting  that  the  election  of 
the  Pope  must  not  be  abandoned  to  monks  and  Nor- 
mans. Benzo  acknowledges  the  utter  instabihty  of  the 
Roman  populace,  but  dwells  on  the  effect  of  his  own 
eloquence,  his  lavisl^  promises  of  mountains  of  gold, 

1  It  is  the  bomst  of  Benzo:  — 

"  BeUmn  egl  cum  Pnmdello  [Hildebrand]  atque  com  Badaoulo  [Anselm] 
Qui  thesaamm  lanotl  Petri  ponebant  in  lacoiiio. 
£oi  ezpoli  ex  areft,  potifcoi  primaonlo." 

He  expects  hiB  reward:  — 

**  Non  eat  magnum  tanto  reg^  unnm  lignam  ftoere, 
Hoc  eat  dicero  Benaonl,  venl  Ibraa  Laare, 
Bedditt  tibi  meroede,  eta  sub  meo  latere." 

Lib.  ir. 

Benzo  was  a  better  partisan  than  poet 
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and,  if  he  be  taken  literally,  the  joys  of  Paradise.^  By 
these  means,  and  by  skilful  management  of  the  leaders, 
he  had  organized  a  most  powerful  party. 

Hildebrand,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  came  leas  boldly 
forward,  was  neither  irresolute  nor  inactive  during  this 
perilous  crisis.  Hildebrand  is  acknowledged,  no  less 
by  the  undisguised  homage  of  his  admirers  than  by  the 
discerning  hatred  of  his  enemies,  throughout  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander,  as  something  above  the  Pope. 
**  You  made  him  Pope,"  writes  Damiani,  in  one  of  his 
moments  of  bitterness,  "  he  made  you  a  god."  He  was 
commonly  caUed  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope.*  To  him 
were  attributed  all  the  more  vigorous  and  warlike 
ineasures  of  Alexander ;  ^  he  held  together  the  Romans 
of  their  faction ;  *  and,  according  to  his  antagonist,  lav- 
ished money  with  emulous  prodigaUty.^  He  was  the 
impersonation,  as  it  were,  of  monkhood.^ 

The  Antipope  in  the  mean  time  advanced  with  a  large 

1  *'  Nunc  pollioendo  auri  montes,  niinc  paradisi  melUflooi  ibntee.*'  — 
Benzo. 

*  The  two  ireU-knoum  epigramB  :  — 

"  Papain  rite  oolo,  aed  te  prottratus  adorOf 

Ta  Ikcls  banc  Dominum,  te  ftdt  ille  Denrn/* 

"  TiTexe  fis  Boms  ?  clan  depromite  Toce, 
Plus  D(»uino  PapiB,  quam  Domno  pareo  Fvpm.^* 

*  "  Magis  solera  vincere  effoso  mortaliam  sanguine,  qnam  sacronxm  cano- 
num  gloriosissimo  certamine.*'  —  Benzo. 

*  Hildebrand  took  counsel  with  Leo,  a  Jew  bj  descent,  with  Cendos 
Frangipani,  "  et  cum  brachiato  Johanne."  Of  the  two  former  we  shall  hear 
more.  The  rest  of  his  partisans  were  beggan^  who  Hoed  on  (i«  qIms  of  ike 
Church.  —  Benzo. 

*  Benzo  says  of  his  opponents  that  they  put  their  trust  not  in  the  Lord, 
but "  in  multitudine  divitiamm."  Whence  the  wealth  at  the  command  of 
Hildebrand?  From  the  monasteries?  the  Papal  estates?  the  rotive  offer- 
ings of  the  faithAiI?  the  now  religious  Normans? 

*  **  Cotidie  autem  coram  domno  electi  disputabant  seniores,  quomodo  pos- 
sint  cwsukiH  DtBtnonis  allidere  tergiversationeo.**  —  Benzo,  zi. 
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force  and  an  ample  treasure  towards  Rome.  At  Sutri 
he  was  met  by  Benzo,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who 
had  discharged  his  office  of  shaking  the  allegiance  of 
the  Romans,  and  forming  a  strong  faction  in  the  city. 
Honorius  II.  advanced  towards  Rome  ;  the  neighboring 
barons  hailed  their  deUverer  from  the  Pope  and  his 
Norman  satellites.  An  embassy  arrived  from  the  By- 
zantine Emperor,  or  rather  froui  the  few  Greeks  who 
held  their  ground  in  Southern  Italy,  proposing  a  confed- 
eracy  against  the  Normans.  The  Normans,  partly, 
perhaps,  preoccupied,  or  setting  too  high  a  value  on 
their  services,  were  unusually,  suspiciously  slow  in  their 
movements.  The  forces  of  Alexander  ventured  into 
the  open  field ;  they  were  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  walls.^  Gadalous  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
his  way  within  the  walls,  but  he  crossed  the  Tiber  to 
put  himself  in  connection  with  the  barons  on  that  side 
of  the  city.  He  fixed  his  camp  at  Tusculum,  where  he 
received  the  Greek  embassy.  He  was  joined  by  the 
Count  of  Tusculum,  the  grandson  of  the  &mous  Al- 
beric. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  had 
learned  caution  by  his  eventful  life :  it  had  q^^^^^^  ^ 
degenerated  into  craft.     He  aspired,  no  doubt  i^»»in«- 
with  ulterior  views,  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy .^     Hitherto  he  had  declared  for  neither  Pope.^ 

^  There  is  a  rapid  but  carious  view  of  these  affairs  in  the  Annales  Bo- 
manL  —  Pcrtz,  v.  472. 

'  He  was  early  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the  Iftaperial  Court:  "  Quo  com- 
perto  imperator  Henrieus  gravi  scrupulo  perurgeri  coepit,  raputans  ne  forte 
per  earn  [Goflfiredum]  animl  Italorumf  semper  avidi  novarum  rerum,  ut  a 
regno  Tentonicorum  deficerent,  solicitarentur.*'  —  Lambert  Hertzfeld,  mb 
am.  1062. 

*  See  Damiani*s  Letters  on  the  yiew  of  that  part  of  Godi^y's  character; 
his  suspicious  interview  with  Cadalous.  —  vii.  10,  etc 
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He  had  not  interrupted  the  march  of  Cadalous  along 
his  frontier ;  he  had  allowed  the  attack  on  Rome.  He 
was  suspected  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  Cadalous. 
Godfrey  now  appeared  with  an  overpowering  force; 
l^it,  instead  of  joining  either  party,  he  assumed  the 
lofty  tone,  not  of  a  mediator,  but  an  arbiter.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Popes  should  retire,  each  to  his  epis- 
copal city,  and  there  await  the  decision  of  the  contest 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  proper  authorities.  The 
haughty  prelates  were  obliged  to  submit.  Cadalous, 
having  been  first  compelled  by  gentle,  but  irresistible 
violence,  to  surrender  all  his  treasures  to  Godfrey,  with- 
A.».  1062.  drew  to  Parma.  Alexander  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  receive  the  fair  promises  of  fnendship  lav- 
ished upon  him  by  the  Tuscan,  and  in  like  manner 
retired  to  Lucca.  The  Church  seemed  to  have  surren- 
dered herself  by  her  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  superior 
secular  power ;  Pope  and  Antipope  waited  their  doom 
from  the  princes  of  the  world. 

A  sudden  revolution  in  Germany  decided  the  contest 

RflToiutton  tn  ^^^  *^®  Papacy.  That  revolution  was  accom- 
^^*™*°y-  phshed  by  one  of  the  powerftd  churchmen  of 
the  Rhine.  It  might  seem  only  the  daring  eflfort  of  one 
bold  man  for  ascendency ;  but  there  are  evident  signs 
that  if  Hanno  of  Cologne  was  not  supported  by  a 
widely  organized  conspiracy,  which  embraced  the  Hil- 
debrandine  party  in  Italy,  he  knew  that  he  could  reck(Mi 
on  their  perfect  sympathy.  A  young  widow  was  the 
person  least  suited  to  govern  the  ambitious  and  mutu- 
ally hostile  feudatories  of  the  empire,  the  almost  inde- 
pendent princes  and  prelates,  all  aspiring  to  rule,  none 
disposed  to  obey.  She  had  power  enough  to  give 
offence,  none  to  control  the  refractory.     Every  grant 


*; 
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or  favor  made   many  enemies  —  that  of  the  fief  of 
Bavaria  to  Otho  of  Nordheim,  a  treacherous  and  un- 
grateful  instead  of  an  open   foe.     Whoever  became 
the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Empress  was  immediately  an 
object  of  universal  disUke.     She  now  placed  her  fuil 
confidence  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  but  so  unscru- 
pulous was  the  jealousy  of  the  rivals  for  her  ^^^^  ^ 
&vor,  so  slight  the  confidence  in  the  sanctity  Cologne. 
of  the  sacerdotal  character,  that  the  bishop's  influence 
was  attributed  by  popular  rumor,  not  discountenanced 
by  the  highest  in  the  land,  to   criminal   intercourse. 
Agnes  was  no  doubt  blameless ;  but  the  haughtiness  of 
the  bishop  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  must  possess 
more  than  lawfiil  power  over  her  mind.^     It  was  mur- 
mured abroad,  among  the  people  as  well  as  by  these 
great  prelates  and  princes,  that  the  King,  now  twelve 
years  old,  was  kept  entirely  under  female  control,  and 
not  instructed  either  in  manly  studies  or  chivalrous 
amusements.     A  plot  for  his  deliverance,  or  rather  a 
design  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  was  contrived 
and  conducted  with  consummate  skill  by  Hanno  and 
Siegfried,  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  by 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Count  Ecbert.     Hanno  of 
Cologne   undertook   in   person   the   abduction   of  the 
youthful  Emperor  from  his  mother's  care.     At  Whit- 
suntide, afler  a  joyous  banquet  on  an  island  on  the 
Rhine  (that  of  Saint  Suithbert),^  Haqno  invited  the 
boy  to  embark  in  a  gay  and  richly  decorated  barge, 
prepared  for  the  occasion.     No  sooner  was  he  ^1^00^0^  of 
on  board  than  the  rowers  rose  to  their  oars,  ****  '"^• 

1  On  the  death  of  this  prelate  Lambert  says:  ** Obiit  inyisns  regi, inyUns 
epiflcopis  omnibus,  propter  raperbe  administiatam  regni  gubemationem 
tempore  Imperatrids.'*  —  Lambert  Hertzfeld. 

*  Near  Nenat. 
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and  the  barge  went  rapidly  though  against  the  stream. 
The  affiighted  boy,  thinking  that  their  design  could  be 
nothing  but  his  death,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  stream.  He  was  rescued  by  Count  Ecbert,  who 
plunged  in  after  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life.^  The  mul- 
titude followed  along  the  shore,  resenting  with  loud  but 
yain  cries  this  insult  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 
But  Hanno  pursued  his  course ;  he  soothed  the  popular 
indignation  by  artful  declarations  that  he  acted  only  for 
the  public  good.  The  gentle  Empress,  if  wounded  in 
her  motherly  feelings,  reUeved  from  an  oppressive  bur- 
den, contemplated  immediate  retirement .  into  a  con- 
vent, but  was  persuaded  for  a  time  to  suspend  her  pious 
intention.^ 

The  policy  of  the  Empire,  as  to  the  Papacy,  veered 
suddenly  round.  Duke  Godfrey  could  hardly  but  be 
cognizant  of  this  conspiracy.  Both  he  and  the  whole 
Hildebrandine  party  hastened  to  take  their  advantage. 
The  unworldly  Damiani  at  this  crisis  cannot  keep  within 
his  cloister.  He  plunges  with  as  much  zeal  as  Hilde- 
brand  himself,  whose  secular  ambition  at  times  so  dis- 
tresses the  saint,  into  the  political  turmoil.  He  writes 
a  letter  to  Hanno,  hailing  his  success,  and  urging  him 
to  frilfil  his  design  of  discomfiting  the  scaly  monster  of 
Parma.  His  act  is  that  of  the  good  priest  Jehoiada 
rescuing  the  pious  youth  of  Joas  from  the  influence  of 
the  wicked  queen  Athaha.  But  he  has  done  nothing 
unless  he  tramples  on  the  smouldering  brand,  the  limb 
of  the  devil,  the  Antipope.® 

^  BoDizOf  Annalista  Saxo;  Lambert,  wb  an,  1162. 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Damiani  (vii.  6, 7,  8)  arging  her  to  contempt  of  impe> 
rial  greatness. 

*  Epist  iii.  6.    Damiani  is  seized  in  this  letter  with  a  classical  fit    He 
compares  Cadalous  descending  on  the  bed  of  the  apostolic  throne  in  a 
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A  council  was  summoned  at  Augsburg.  Damiani 
appeared  as  a  l^ate,  the  representative  of  the  Qooncuof 
monkish  and  Hildebrandine  party.  Instead  A'**"**"*- 
of  a  grave  deliberation,  a  singular  composition  by  Dami- 
ani was  read  —  a  disputation  between  the  advocate  of 
the  Empire  and  the  defender  of  the  Papacy.  Domiuii. 
It  was  drawn  up  with  much  skill  and  some  moderation. 
The  defender  of  the  Papacy  does  not  openly  contest  the 
Imperial  right  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Pope, 
though  he  suggests  a  long  line  of  Popes  who  had  ruled 
without  such  sanction.  But  during  the  in&ncy  of  the 
Emperor  that  right  was  in  abeyance.  The  legate  of 
the  Roman  cardinals  had  been  refused  a  hearing  at 
the  Court;  the  clergy,  therefore,  were  compelled  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander.  In  tem- 
poral affairs  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  might  guide  her 
son ;  but  the  Roman  Church  was  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  in  a  higher  sense,  and  as  his  rightful  guardian 
was  to  act  for  him  in  spiritual  concerns.  Gradually  the 
Imperial  advocate  yields  to  the  overpowering  argument 
of  the  Papal  defender  ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  a 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  may 
henceforth  be  united  in  indissoluble  alliance;  that  as 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  founded  by  one  Medi- 
ator, were  blended  together  as  in  one  holy  sacrament, 
so  by  this  mysterious  union  the  King  might  be  recog- 
nized in  the  Pontiff,  the  Pontiff  in  the  Emperor,  saving 
that  incommunicable  prerogative  which  belonged  to  the 
Pope  alone ;  the  King  supreme  in  temporal  Courts,  the 
Pontiff  with  untimited  jurisdiction  over  the  souls  of 
men. 

shower  of  gold  with  Jupiter  descending  into  the  bosom  of  Diana  I  —  if  this 
be  not  an  error  of  the  trmnscriber. 
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Damiani's  triumph  as  an  orator  over  an  audience  who 
needed  no  persuasion  was  most  complete.  Alexander 
was  declared  the  rightfol  Pontiff,  with  full  powers ;  but 
Damiani's  fame  as  a  prophet  was  in  some  danger.  The 
Oct.  39, 1062.  election  of  the  Antipope  Cadalous  had  taken 
place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  in  the  last 
year.  The  council  was  held  on  the  same  festival  in  the 
present;  but  Cadalous,  instead  of  having  closed  his 
impious  life,  as  Damiani  had  distinctly  foi'etold,  was  in 
a  state  of  dangerous  activity.  Damiani  took  refiige  in 
the  spiritual  death  inflicted  by  the  ezcommunicatoiy 
decree  of  the  Church  at  Augsburg. 

Alexander  11.  had  returned  to  Rome ;  the  Pope  rec- 
ognized by  the  higher  clergy  of  Rome,  by  the  council 
of  Augsburg,  by  the  Court  of  the  youthfiil  Emperor. 
But  Cadalous  did  not  abandon  his  pretensions.  A  large 
part  of  the  Italian  clergy  still  adhered  to  his  cause ;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  Empress  and  her  parti- 
sans in  Germany ;  his  wealth  he  devoted  to  increase 
his  warlike  resources ;  above  all,  the  barons  of  his  fiwj- 
tion  in  and  about  Rome,  hating  a  Pope  allied  with  the 
Normans,  occupied  the  tower  of  Cencius  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo),  and  kept  the  city  in  constant  dread  and 
insecurity. 

Hanno  of  Cologne  could  not  retain  the  authority 
which  he  had  acquired  with  such  boldness,  but  exer- 
cised with  too  much  pride.  In  vain  had  he  heaped 
imperial  grants  on  his  more  powerful  episcopal  brethren, 
the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  Magdebui^,  the 
Bishops  of  Freisingen  and  Halberstadt.^  Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  for  his  loyal  service,  it  was  alleged,  to  the 
Empress,  against  whom  he  had  been  in  open  rebellion, 

^  Stenzel,  Frankische  Kaiser,  i.  217. 
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received  Forcheim,  with  thirty-six  villages  and  town- 
ships, which  Henry  III.  had  alienated  from  the  mon- 
astery.     Those  who    thns    obtained   the  spoils   were 
discontented  that  they  got  no  more;  those  who  got 
nothing  were  only  more  exasperated  against  those  who 
did,  and  against  their  migudging  patron.     The  yormg 
King  could  scarcely  forgive  the  insult  of  his  violent 
abduction,   nor,   if  he  had  any  natural   affection    (a 
doubtftil  point),  his  forcible  separation  from  his  mother ; 
a  deep  repugnance  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  may 
have  taken  root  within  his  heart,  hostile  not  only  to 
the  ambitious  churchmen,  who  were  encroaching  more 
and  more  on  the  Imperial  power,  but  to  the  wholesome 
restraints  and  holy  influences  of  religion  itself.     But  he 
could   only  hope    to    pass  from   the  control   of   one 
hatefril  ecclesiastic  to  that  of  another  better  able  and 
disposed  to  win  his  affections.     Adalbert,  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  had  every  quality  to  rule  a  court,  ^^,^4  ^ 
and  the  councils  of  a  nation  such  as  Germany  »««»«»• 
then  was.    Of  a  commanding  person  (no  one  officiated 
in  the  Church  with  so  much  dignity  and  splendor), 
ready  eloquence,  great  knowledge  of  business,  he  would 
not  condescend  to  ask,  scarcely  to  receive  favors ;  while 
his  lavish  munificence  gathered  round  him  troops  of 
admiring  and  ardent  partisans.     To  these  more  worldly 
distinctions  he  added  those  peculiar  to  his  profession, 
nnblemished  chastity,  saintly  piety.     The  church  of 
Bremen,  which  he  built,  was  of  the  noblest  in  Gei>- 
many,  and  served  with  unrivalled  magnificence;  and 
he  displayed  that  haughty  humility  which,  while  it  con- 
stantly stooped  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  made  him 
assert  his  equality  with  the  proudest  princes  of  the 
Empire.    Adalbert  became  the  guardian,  the  counsellor, 
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almost  the  fnend  and  favorite  of  the  yoathftd  Hemy  ; 
and  in  him  the  loyal  subject  of  the  Empire  predomi- 
nated over  the  punctilious  churchman. 

Encouraged  by  this  new  revolution  in  the  Imperial 
popeand  cGuvt^  and  on  the  invitation  of  his  allies  the 
to'SSS?  Roman  nobles,  the  Antipope  made  a  second 
Apr.  14, 1068.  unexpected  descent  upon  Rome.  His  &ction 
commanded  the  gates  of  the  Leonine  city.  He  entered 
that  district  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  Rome  the  partisans  of  Alexander  made  a  brave 
resistance.  Cadalous  was  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 
Norman  troops,  hardly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner, 
and  was  hurried  by  Cencius  and  his  Roman  allies  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  that  impr^nable  fortress 
he  maintained  his  position  for  two  years.  Rome  had 
two  Popes  with  their  armed  troops  glaring  defiance  at 
each  other  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
spiritual  thunders  —  each  of  course,  and  each  in  his 
synod,  had  hurled  his  direst  excommunication  at  the 
other  —  were  drowned  in  the  louder  din  of  arms. 

The  final  possession  of  the  Papacy  still  hung  on  the 
revolutions  in  the  Imperial  Court.  For  two  years 
Adalbert  of  Bremen  maintained  his  influence  by  his 
own  stately  respectfulness  and  courteous  domination, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Count  Werner,  the  younger  &vorite 
and  companion  of  Heniy.^  The  affiiirs  of  state,  the 
disposition  of  preferments,  the  Royal  grants  were  left  to 
Adalbert ;  while  the  boy-Emperor  and  his  friend  were 


1  Bnmo  (de  bello  Saxonioo)  as  a  Saxon  hated  Haniy.  He  it  more  fell, 
not  always  decent,  and  by  no  means  trastworthy,  in  his  history.  He 
charges  Adalbert  of  Bremen  with  more  than  unepiscopal  connivanoe: 
**  Stultom  dixit  esse  si  non  in  omnibos  satisfieret  %um 
ti«.'*  — i.t. 
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allowed  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  light 
and  unimproving  pursuits  of  youth,  the  chase  and  other 
idle  amusements.  Adalbert  committed  the  unpardon- 
able error— more  than  error,  the  crime  — of  not  en- 
deavoring to  bring  up  the  young  Emperor  in  habits  of 
business  suited  to  his  station,  to  teach  him  the  great 
lesson  of  commanding  men,  of  commanding  himself. 
Adalbert's  own  great  qualities  were  leavened  by  an 
ostentatious  vanity.  His  magnificent  profusion  soon 
exhausted  even  his  vast  resources.  He  could  not 
supply  his  wants  but  by  encroaching  on  the  possessions 
<^  the  great  and  comparatively  defenceless  monasteries. 
Some  of  these  indeed,  as  it  were,  provoked  the  spoiler. 
The  secular  clergy  in  Germany — if  the  hatred  between 
the  regulars  and  seculars  had  not  attained  the  same 
height  as  in  other  parts  of  Latin  Christendom,  in 
England,  and  in  Lombardy  —  could  not  but  envy  and 
covet  the  often  ill-gotten  and  ill-spent  estates  of  the 
wealthier  conventual  foundations.  While  the  more 
rigid  monastics  denounced  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  the  stem  examples  of  piety  and  ascetic  devotion, 
which  put  to  shame  the  woridly,  often  warlike,  Uves  of 
the  prelates  —  not  even  the  most  pious  declined  the 
Court  offerings  and  grants,  which  increased  with  the 
fiune  of  their  piety.  The  more  worldly  abbots,  on  the 
other  hand,  aspired  in  rank,  in  opulence,  even  in  seen- 
lar  power,  to  an  equality  with  the  prince  bishops. 
They,  too,  ijrould  be  prince  abbots.  There  were  coi> 
stant  collisions.  In  a  dispute  for  precedence  between 
the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  and  the  Abbot  of  Fulda  in 
the  church  of  Goslar,  there  was  a  wild  battle  ▲.».  loes. 
between  their  armed  followers  ;  the  King  was  present, 
and  with  difficulty   extricated  firom  the  fray.     The 
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Bishop  was  fimous.^  The  Abbot  was  condemned  as 
the  cause  of  the  tumult.  The  hatred  of  the  seculars 
a^nst  the  monks  was  hardly  sated,  though  the  Abbot 
bought  his  pardon  by  fines,  which  utterly  ruined  die 
abbey  of  Fulda,  to  the  King,  to  his  counsellors,  to  the 
Bishop.  The  feeling  ran  high  against  the  Abbot.  On 
his  return  to  his  convent  he  was  encountered  by  an 
insurrection  among  his  own  monks,  by  whom  he  was 
hated  for  his  tyranny.  The  younger  and  more  violent 
broke  from  their  cloister  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  King.  But  Henry's  counsellors,  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  would  not  encourage  this  monastic 
rebellion.  The  Abbot  was  restored  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  and  took  his  revenge  on  the  contumacious 
monks.  Some  were  publicly  whipped,  others  con- 
demned to  fasting  and  imprisonment,  some  drafted  off 
to  other  convents ;  but  according  to  their  Inrth  and 
connections  was  their  punishment.^ 

The  great  metropolitans,  though  in  possession  of  their 
Plunder  of  Splendid  secs,  and  now  ruling  absolutely  in  the 
the  Abbey*.  Kiug's  couucils,  wcrc  uot  great  enough  for 
their  ambition.  They  did  not  plunder  the  magnates  or 
the  bishops,  but  it  was  from  fear,  not  from  respect 
They  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire ;  they 
sold  all  promotions,  ecclesiastical  and  secular :  yet  this 
was  not  enough ;  the  defenceless  abbots  were  at  dieir 

^  Lambert  of  Hertzfeld,  wb  ann,  1068.  **  Tom  yero  nrgebat  et  ille  Apos- 
tolics  Sanctitads  et  Mosaicie  mansuetadinU  episcopos,  qui  tanti  sangoinis 
manus  suas  Deo  consecraverat,  et  violats  ecclesiie  injorias  tracnlentiiis 
atqae  immitiuB  qaam  rex  suas  perseqaebator  .  .  .  Abbatem,  prater  ac«rbi- 
tatem  rei,  quae  acdderat  odium  quoque  gravabat  Dominis  monachid,  qnod 
iiiTeterata  malitia  hominis  sscuU  semper  opprimere  atque  obftiscare  oooa- 
batnr.'*    Lambert  was  a  monk  of  Hertzfeld,  not  of  Aschaffenburg.  — ^Perts. 

s  "  De  singulis  tamen  non  pro  modo  culpsB,  sed  pro  natalitinm  suomm 
daritate  vel  obscuritate  sumptum  est  suppUdom.^*  — Lambert 
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mercy.  Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  as  rapacious  as  the 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Bremen ;  for  in  this  the 
common  interests  of  Hanno  and  of  Adalbert  joined 
them  in  a  common  league.  They  condescended  to 
throw  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  King,  and  so  bought  his 
support.  They  asserted  the  King's  power  over  the 
abbots  and  lands  of  the  abbeys,  and  his  right  to  grant 
them  away,  to  be  as  full,  as  over  his  bailifis  and  other 
administrators  of  the  royal  domains.  The  Archbishop 
of  Bremen  attempted  to  seize  Laurisheim  and  New 
Corbey.  Corbey  was,  however,  rescued  from  his  grasp. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Lavers  stood  on  the  defensive. 
Archbishop  Siegfried  seized  Seligenstadt.  Hanno  of 
Cologne,  not  content  with  a  ninth  part  of  the  Imperial 
treasure,  had  for  his  share  Comelius-Munster  and 
Malmedy.  St.  Remade  wrested  his  cloister  from  the 
rapacious  prelate  by  wonders,  in  which  his  monks  were 
singularly  skilftd.^  The  Bishop  of  Spires  had  two 
abbeys :  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  Saltzburg,  the 
Bishops  of  Halberstadt,  Freisingen,  Minden,  Bamberg, 
whole  villages,  with  large  privileges.  Nor  were  the 
nobles  without  their  portion.  Otho  of  Bavaria  had  the 
abbey  of  Kempten ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  the  castle  of 
Ketzburg;  Werner,  the  King's  fiivorite,  estates  of 
Charlemagne's  fevered  Abbey  of  Hertzfeld.  Werner 
added  insult  to  spoliation.  The  monks  of  Hertzfeld 
took  prayer  and  fasting  against  him.  "  See,"  said 
Werner,  scoffingly,  to  the  King,  "  I  have  roused  these 

^  See  tlie  Trhuni^iis  S.  Remadi,  in  which  the  monks  of  Etable  contested 
the  poMession  of  Malmedy  with  Hanno,  and  by  playing  off  the  popular 
raperstition,  which  the  bishop  and  the  King  saw  through,  but  could  not 
resist,  maintained  possession  of  their  property.  —  Apud  Chapeaville,  Gesta 
PontHicnm  Leodensinm,  ii.  517  et  $eqq.  Floto  (Heinrich  der  Yierte),  i.  p. 
280  et  stqq.  gives  this  at  great  length. 

▼oi«  m.  22 
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monks  to  most  unwonted  devotion;  thej  have  taken 
to  fasting  and  prayer."  —  And  men  wondered  that  the 
young  King  was  not  imbued  with  awe  and  rever^ice 
for  the  Church  I 

In  the  depression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  invasioa 
of  their  possessions  the  rival  prelates,  Hanno  of  Cologne 
and  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  might  agree :  no  <Mie  repudi- 
ated his  share  of  the  plunder.^  But  the  strife  between 
these  two  men  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Hanno 
sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  estabUshing  his 
friends  and  kindred  in  the  great  bishoprics.  Adalbert 
aspired  to  be  surrounded  by  a  vassalage  of  temporal 
nobles.  The  minority  of  Henry  was  one  long  strife  of 
ambition  and  violence,  in  which  the  Churchmen  ever 
took  the  lead,  strangely  crossed  with  acts  of  the  most 
profound  and  self-denying  devotion.  At  the  time  when 
a  powerful  confederacy  was  secretly  forming  against  the 
overweening  power  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  in  Germany  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  passion  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Siegfried 
of  Mentz  broke  off  his  career  of  plunder.  Gunther  of 
Bamberg,  Otho  of  Ratisbon,  William  of  Utrecht,  with 
many  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of  France,  as  well 
as  Germany,  set  out  in  the  autunm  of  lO&l  for  the  Holy 
Land.  Their  imprudent  display  of  wealth  excited  the 
astonishment  and,  of  course,  the  cupidity  of  the  wild 
Mohammedans,  through  whose  territories  they  passed. 
In  one  affray  with  these  rude  enemies,  they  escaped 
massacre  only  by  the  personal  courage  and  strength  of 

1  So  writes  Lambert,  one  of  the  gufferera.  Compare  Stemel,  Die  Frank* 
bohe  Kaiser,  i.  221.  Stenzel  in  his  Beilage  g^vee  a  long  and  foil  list  of 
lands  seized  by  the  great  Prelates. 
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the  Bishop  of  Bamberg ;  and  they  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  buy  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  chieftain,  who 
kqpt  his  word  with  true  eastern  fidelity.  They  returned 
to  Germany,  Gunther  of  Bamberg  to  die,  Siegfried  of 
Mentz  to  plunge  again  into  the  world ;  he  would  com- 
pensate himself  for  the  hardships  of  his  pilgrimage  by 
bolder  gratification  of  his  ambition  and  rapacity. 

Adalbert  of  Bremen  had  ruled  too  absolutely,  too 
ostentatiously  in  the  court  of  the  young  King.  His 
yirtues  were  not  less  dangerous  than  his  faults.  His 
transcendent  abilities  awoke  jealousy,  his  magnificence 
c<Hnpelled  him  to  more  insatiate  rapacity.  He  had 
more  than  his  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  Empire. 

The  prelates  and  the  secular  princes  combined  for  his 
orerthrow  —  Hanno  of  Cologne,  Siegfried  of  Mentz, 
Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Bavaria,  and  the  counts 
of  Saxony  —  who  hated  Adalbert,  and  longed  to  plun- 
der his  wealthy  bishopric,  which  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many overshadowed  their  power  and  riches.  They 
obtained  the  support  of  Godfrey  of  Tuscany,  now  in 
Germany.  At  a  great  diet  at  Tribur  they  boldly  laid 
before  the  young  King  the  alternative  —  the  abandon- 
m^it  of  his  archiepiscopal  minister,  or  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  Henry  had  been  already  cowed  by  the  death 
rf  his  fiivorite  Count  Werner  in  a  fitiy  at  Ingelheim. 
He  attempted  to  fly  to  Goslar  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Empire.  His  palace  was  surrounded.  Adalbert  of 
Bremen  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  with  difficulty, 
under  a  strong  guard,  he  reached  his  bishopric.  But 
the  fidlen  man  must  fall  still  frurther.  Duke  Ordulf  of 
Saxony,  his  son  Magnus  and  his  brother  Herman,  broke 
into  the  territories  of  the  See.  They  threatened  death  ' 
to  the  archbishop ;  he  sought  concealment  in  a  distant 
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estate.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  make  terms,  by 
which  he  granted  one  third  of  his  vast  estates  as  a  fief 
of  the  archiepiscopate  to  Magnus  of  Saxony ;  other 
estates  to  other  secular  princes. 

The  magnificent  prelate  who  aspired  to  be  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  north  of  Germany  had  to  endure  poverty. 
Alms  ceased  to  be  distributed  in  the  splendid  church  of 
Bremen.  So  the  administration  of  afi&irs  retomed  to 
the  bishops.^ 

The  fall  of  Adalbert  crushed  the  lingering  hopes  of 
the  Antipope  Cadalous.  Latterly  he  had  been  a  pi^ 
oner  rather  than  the  master  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ; 
and  Cencius  only  on  hard  terms  permitted  this  usefiil 
ally  or  rallying-point  to  his  own  faction,  that  of  the  old 
Roman  nobles,  to  escape.  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  pay 
300  pounds  of  silver  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  hasty 
and  ignominious  flight  to  the  north  of  Italy .^ 

Hanno  of  Cologne,  now  all-powerful  at  the  court  of 
King  Henry,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  H. ; 
he  was  desirous,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
perilous  and  disgraceful  schism ;  but  he  had  too  much 
of  German  pride  to  abandon  altogether  the  imperial 
claims.  With  his  confederates,  the  German  princes 
and  prelates,  he  sununoned,  in  the  name  of  the  £ni- 
mbj,  1064.  peror,  a  Council  to  meet  at  Mantua  to  decide 
the  great  cause.  Himself,  with  a  la.^  retinue  of  Geiw 
man  princes  and  three  hundred  knights,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  A  discussion  was  held  with  Hanno  of  Cologne 
on  one  side,  Hildebrand  on  the  other ;  Hanno  assorting 
the  right  of  the  King,  the  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  cost- 

1  **  Sic  itemm  remm  publicamm  administratio  ad  epiaoopoe  rodiit.**  — 
Lambert    The  temporal  nobles  were  not  too  fiuthful  to  Adalbert, 
t «( CoDBcenao  strigosiasimo  equo  inde  solus  aoftigit** — Booixo. 
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finn  the  Papal  election;  Hildebrand,  the  indefeasible 
liberties  of  the  Church. 

Alexander,  or  Alexander's  counsellors,  thought  it 
more  wise  to  confirm  his  title  by  the  authority  of  a 
council.  He  condescended  to  appear,  not  doubtful  of 
the  event,  at  Mantua. 

The  Council  of  Mantua  declared  Alexander  the  le- 
gitimate Pope ;  but  hardly  was  this  done,  when  the  city 
was  disturbed  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cadalous,  swarming  through  the  city  and  heaping  scorn 
on  Alexander.  Cadalous  had  raised  these  troops  in  his 
neighboring  diocese  of  Parma :  but  Godfrey,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  patron  of  Alexander,  had  guaranteed  the 
security  of  the  Pope.  He  drove  the  Parmesans  in  ig- 
nominious flight  from  the  town.^  The  Lombard  prel- 
ates threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  is  said  to 
have  extended  to  Cadalous  himself,  who  nevertheless, 
though  his  friends  fell  off,  never  renounced  the  title  of 
Pope.  He  died  at  last,  almost  forgotten  by  the  world, 
except  by  the  hatred  of  his  enemies,  which  pursued  him 
beyond  the  grave.^  But  either  lest  the  German  or  Im- 
perial interest  should  be  too  much  depressed,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  abandonment  of  the  Antipope,  the  author 
of  the  schism,  Guibert  the  Chancellor  was  rewarded 
with  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  pontificate  of  Alexander  II.  the 

^  Lambert  expresses  the  feelings  of  religious  men  on  these  scenes :  "  Hom- 
ines, non  at  quondam  at  pneessent  ecclesise  Dei  inject&  manu  trahebantur, 
aed  ne  non  pncessent  armata  manu  prseliabantur,  fundebantque  mutuo 
sani^nem  non  pro  ovibus  Christ!,  sed  ne  non  dominarentur  ovibus  Christi. 
Ansebnui  tamen^  qtd  et  Alexander,  tt  virtute  miHtum  et  favor eprincipum  se- 
dem  obtimaL''  —  8vb  arm,  1064. 

1 1*  Eodem  tempore  Cadalous  Parmensis  Episcopas  oorpore  et  anim&  de- 
flmctoa  est."  —  Bonizo,  p.  810. 
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8tri*  about  Strife  in  Lombardj  and  in  other  parts  of  North- 
q:^  em  Italy  had  continued  with  but  remitting 
obstinacy.  Alexander  in  his  first  address,  as  a  Milan- 
ese, to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy,  had  declared  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  the  great  object  of 
his  pontifical  ambition.^  Damiani  did  not  hold  his 
peace;  he  bitterly  complained  that  the  Simoniac  and 
Nicolaitan  heresies,  which  he  thought  he  had  suppressed, 
had  broken  out  again.  He  addressed,  or  more  actively 
promulgated,  an  invective  against  the  married  clergy, 
even  more  furious  than  before.  Phineas  is  his  favorite 
example  of  zeal,  Eli  of  criminal  indulgence  in  the  fath- 
ers of  the  Church,  as  abstaining  from  using  the  sword 
of  vengeance.^  Damiani,  Pope  Alexander,  fulminated 
not  in  vain. 

Landulph,  one  of  the  sworn  triumvirate  of  Milan, 
A.D.  1066.  had  died ;  but  a  more  implacable  adversary  of 
the  married  clergy  rose  up  in  his  place  —  his  brother 
Herlembald,^  of  a  stem,  warlike  character.     An  event 

1  **  Speramos  aatem  in  eo  qui  de  virgine  dignator  eet  dmci,  quia  noatri 
ministerii  tempore  sancta  clericonun  castitas  exaltabitor,  et  inoootiiientiwii 
Inxuria  cum  cieterit  haBresibos  conftindetur/*  —  Epist.  Alex.  II.  ad  demm 
populumque  Mediolanensem. 

*  See  two  letters  to  Ariald,  y.  li,  15.  Damiani*g  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament  is  rather  bold.  He  confbundg  Phineas  with  Elijah !  PhineAs 
was  rewarded  for  his  act  of  zeal  with  a  life  of  620  years.  Eli's  guilt  ia 
aggravated,  for  he  was  a  metnpolUan^  Hophni  and  Phineas  only  bi»kop». 
The  coarse  indecency  of  this  model  of  monkhood  might  proToke  langfater, 
if  laughter  were  not  sobered  by  disgust:  "  Sanctis  eorum  femoribus  volui 
seras  apponere ;  tentavi  genitalibus  sacerdotum,  ut  ita  loquar,  continentije 
fibulas  aidhibere.  '^  —  De  Coeleb.  Sacerd.  Opusc  If  the  evil  were  concealed, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  tolerated;  but  it  is  public,  notorious;  namea,  places, 
are  bruit^  abroad : "  Nomina  concubinarum,  socerorum  quoqne  et  socruom, 
firatrura  denique  et  quorumlibet  propinquorum."  If  lavish  gifts,  Jests,  se- 
cret meetings,  betray  them  not;  **  omnis  dubietas  toUitur,**  there  are  "  uteri 
tumentes  et  pueri  vagientes.** 

'  Heriembald*s  person  and  character  are  described  at  length.  —  Landulph, 
iii.l8. 
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in  Herlembald's  early  life  had  embittered  his  heart 
against  the  less  rigid  clergy.  His  plighted  bride  had 
behaved  lightly  with  a  priest :  Herlembald  indignantly 
broke  off  his  marriage.  He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  just  returned,  with  his  whole  sool 
ftill  of  religious  enthusiasm.  He  soon  ruled  in  Milan, 
by  espousing  the  faction  of  the  people  against  the  no- 
bles ;  ^  and  with  their  aid  proceeded  to  assail  the  mar- 
ried priests.  It  was  a  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  by  a 
layman,  though  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-colleague 
Ariald,  and  maintained  by  armed  partisans.  Obnoxious 
priests  were  dragged  from  the  altar^  and  consigned  to 
shame  and  insult.^  The  services  of  the  Church,  the 
most  holy  sacraments,  were  suspended  altogether,  or 
administered  only  by  the  permission  of  Herlembald. 
It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  keep  his  rude  soldiery  in 
pay,  he  made  every  one  in  holy  orders  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  never  known  woman  since  the  day  of 
his  ordination.  For  those  who  refused  the  oath,  their 
whole  property  was  confiscated.  The  lowest  rabble, 
infected  with  Paterinism,  poor  artisans  and  ass-drivers, 
furtively  placed  female  ornaments  in  the  chambers  of 
priests,  and  then  attacking  their  houses,  dragged  them 
out  and  plundered  their  property.  Herlembald  assumed 
the  title  of  standard-bearer  of  the  Church.  Pope  Alex- 
ander, at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  bestowed  upon 
him  a  consecrated  banner.^  Sometimes  these  ecclesi- 
astical tribunes  condescended  to  argument  and  expostu- 
lation ;  but  their  usual  reasoning  was  force.     Herlenn 


1  See  note  quoted  from  Petrus  Amgoneiuu  bj  Puricelli,  ad  Yit  Aiialdi, 
apud  BolUnd:  June  27. 
*  Landulph,  iu.  20. 
>  Tit  ArialdL 
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bald  assumed  a  power  far  above  that  of  the  archbishop. 
His  followers  contested,  indeed,  the  title  and  authority 
of  the  archbishop,  no  doubt  as  guilty  of  simony,  €^ 
which  they  had  constituted  themselves  judges  as  well  as 
avengers.^ 

Guide  at  length,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  silent  strife, 
determined  on  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
churches  of  Milan  were  for  the  most  part  without  minis- 
ters. The  married  clergy  had  been  expelled,  and  there 
were  none  to  take  their  place.^     A  synod  at  Novara 

^  **  Guido  qui  dicebatnr  archepiacopiu.'*    And  Ariald  in  his  hour  of  mar- 
tyrdom  will  not  own  Guido  for  archbishop. — ^Vit.  Ariald. 

*  Among  the  most  curious  parts  of  Landulph^s  histoiy,  and  among  the 
most  singular  documents  of  his  age,  is  his  account  of  a  conference  held  in 
the  presence  of  Herlembald  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  speeches 
on  both  sides  are  given  at 'length.  The  debate  is  opened  by  Guibert,  the 
archdeacon,  who  boldly  broaches  the  doctrine  that  all  Christians,  laity  as 
well  as  clergy,  are  priests  :  *'  Forsitan  cogitatis,  quod  de  Laids  tantum 
dicat,  de  quibus  non  est  dubium  habere  conjugem.  Omnes  tamen,  Laid  et 
Clerid,  quicunque  nmtJiUi  eccle$ia^  $ctcerdoUt  tunV^  Landnlph,  perhaps,  has 
not  done  justice  to  the  arguments  of  Anald;  more  than  justice  to  his  oppo- 
nents. The  most  remarkable  speech  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  Andrew, 
**  Saccerdos  Decumanus.'*  He  dwelt  most  vividly  on  the  gross  immoralities 
which,  as  he  believed  —  and  he  appealed  to  general  experience  —  ineyitably 
followed  the  interdiction  of  marriage  to  the  dergy  :  ^  Et  si  mihi  de  naturA 
haman&  non  credis,  maxim^  non  credis  de  ordine  nostro,  qui  dnm  magis 
oonstringitur,  amplius  inlicitis  accenditur ;  yel  tibi,  quod  olim  fuisti,  vel  eras, 
[vel]  esse  poteris,  crede.  Vetando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum  fomi- 
catrices  ac  adulteria  mille  concedis;  prsBterea  vitium  detestabile  (ob  quod 
quidam  ex  tuis  simulantes  sese  caste  vivere  uxoribus  falsA  religione 
dimissis,  vitio  imbuti  detestabili,  in  theatro  populi  tracti,  et  in  fronte  de- 
cocti  sunt),  te  amic^  tangendo  deterreat."  He  indignantly  inveighs  against 
the  violence  of  the  celibate  faction:  **thou  hast  separated  us  from  our 
wives,  thou  that  art  more  righteous  than  the  Apostles;  holier  than  the 
Prophets;  purer  than  the  Patriarchs;  not  by  justice,  not  by  charity,  but  by 
spears  and  swords,  and  every  kind  of  persecution."  He  accuses  them  of 
holding  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  "  those  of  Monteforte,"  who  proscribed  ail 
connexion  between  the  sexes.  He  repels  the  argument  that  a  priest  cannot 
offer  at  the  altar  if  polluted  by  contact  with  a  wile.  The  priest  who  has  a 
wife  cannot  serve  God  faithfully,  if  he  loves  his  wife  more  than  God:  that 
is  all.  Tet  Andrew  does  not  pretend  to  excuse  a  priest  who  marries  after 
he  is  in  orders:  he  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  that  breach  of  disdpline;  but 
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(1065)  summoned  Herlembald  and  Ariald  to  render  an 
accoont  of  their  proceedings.  Their  answer  was  silent 
contempt.  At  length  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  pronounced  against  Ariald  and  Herlembald  as 
refractory.  But  the  inflexible  Ariald  appealed  to 
Rome.  He  sent  letters  to  inquire  what  course  was  to 
be  pursued  with  this  bishop,  whom  he  loaded  with  the 
appellations  of  simoniac  and  adulterer.  Damiani  again 
blew  a  fierce  blast  from  his  monastic  trumpet,  and 
urged  on  these  indefatigable  warriors  to  extirpate  this 
Nicolaitan  heresy,  as  Jesus,  from  whose  mouth  goes 
forth  the  two-edged  sword,  will  hew  down  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  pour  their  blood  on  the  earth.^ 

But  Ariald  presumed  beyond  his  strength.  He  had 
returned  from  Rome  armed  with  ftill  powers,  with  the 
ban  of  the  Church  pronounced  against  Guido,  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  reluctant  Pope  by  the  more 
intrepid  Hildebrand.  The  people  of  Milan  had  borne 
his  tyrannous  sway ;  they  had  aided  him  in  his  perse- 
cution of  the  married  clergy ;  and  of  those  accused  of 
simony.  But  now  the  manifest  object  of  Ariald  and 
Herlembald  was  the  total  subjugation  of  Milan  to  Rome, 
the  abrogation  of  all  her  peculiar  rites  and  privileges. 
When,  therefore,  Ariald  began  to  interfere  with  the 
ritual,  received  by  constant  tradition  from  St.  Ambrose 
himself —  to  command  a  fast  on  certain  days  on  which 
St.  Ambrose  had  appointed  no  fast  —  to  preach  against, 
to  treat  as  heathen  a  fast  and  procession  on  Ascension 
Day,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose  —  he  fell  at  once  from 


lie  protests  against  dissolving,  even  in  the  case  of  snch  priest,  the  indisso- 
luble union.  —  Landulph,  iii.  c  25.    Compare  with  this  Damiani*s  dispute 
with  the  chaplain  of  Doke  Godflrej,  Epist  v.  18. 
>  Epist.  V.  li. 
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the  commanding  height  of  his  popularity.^  The  feo- 
lions  of  the  different  litanies  met  in  conflict  on  more 
equal  terms.  The  Archbishop  himself,  whose  life  had 
been  in  danger  during  the  strife,  headed  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  whole  of  Milan  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  great  church  at  Pentecost.  Guido  appealed  to  the 
people :  "  Let  all  who  love  St.  Ambrose  leave  the 
church."  Of  seven  thousand  persons,  but  twelve  re- 
mained with  Ariald  and  with  Herlembald.  They  stood 
near  the  altar  to  protect  or  to  be  protected  by  it.  The 
partisans  of  Guido  rushed  to  the  attack ;  the  clergy 
selected  Ariald,  the  laity  Herlembald,  for  their  victim. 
Ariald  was  dragged  from  the  church  sorely  wounded ; 
Herlembald  escaped  better.  At  night  his  followers 
rallied,  and  rescued  them  both  from  their  enemies. 
Six  men,  probably  of  note,  were  killed.  The  palace  of 
the  archbishop  was  stormed  and  pillaged.  They  then 
attacked  the  church.  The  aged  Guido  barely  escaped, 
sorely  maltreated  in  the  tumult.  But  the  nobles,  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  citizens,  the  vassals  of  the 
Church,  would  endure  this  tyranny  no  longer.  Guido 
of  Landriano  placed  himself  at  their  head;  die  city 
was  laid  under  interdict;  no  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed, no  bell  sounded,  till  Ariald  should  be  driven 
from  the  city.  So  great  was  the  ftuy  of  Milan  against 
Ariald,  that  he  fled  to  Legnano.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Oliva,  the  niece  of  Archbishop  Guido.  She 
carried  him  to  an  island  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  There 
June  28  ®^®  demanded  whether  he  would  acknowledge 
1066.  Guido  for  archbishop  (he  had  been  excom- 

municated by  Rome).      "As  long  as  my  tongue  can 
speak,"  he  rq>lied,  "I  will  not  acknowledge  him." 

1  Tristan  Calchi,  tL  188. 
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The  servants  of  Oliva,  after  a  more  shameftil  mntQa- 
tion,  tore  out  his  tongue,  and  left  him  half-dead.  Lan- 
dulph,  his  former  colleague,  had  suffered  before  his 
death  from  a  disease  in  the  tongue ;  and  thus,  says  the 
hostile  historian,  "  God  punished  these  men  by  the 
member  which  was  the^use  of  all  their  wickedness." 
Ariald  soon  found  and  still  holds  his  place  as  a  martyr 
in  the  annals  of  the  church.^ 

The  strife  was  not  aUayed  by  the  death  of  Ariald, 
nor  by  the  appearance  of  two  Papal  legates,  the  Cardi- 
nal Bishop  of  Sylva  Candida,  and  the  Cardinal  priest 
John  Minuto.  They  passed  strong  constitutions  against 
simony  and  the  married  clergy.'  Herlembald,  who  had 
fled  to  Pavia,  returned,  regained  his  power,  a.d.  loes-©. 
and,  openly  supported  by  the  Pope's  authority,  reorgan- 
ized his  tyranny.  Guido,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
became  more  consciously  incapable  of  rule.  He  had 
been  archbishop  twenty-seven  years,  the  last  ten  of  civil 
war.  He  determined  to  vacate  the  see :  he  burdened 
it  with  a  fixed  pension  to  himself,  and  then  made  it 
over  to  a  certain  Godfrqr.  To  him  he  resigned  the 
pastoral  staflF,  and  the  ring  of  investiture  bestowed  by 
the  Emperor.  Godfrey  crossed  the  Alps,  and  promised 
the  King,  if  he  would  grant  the  investiture,  to  destroy 
Pateria  (so  the  adversaries  of  the  monastic  party  oppro- 
briously  named  them),  take  Herlembald  alive,  and  send 
hhn  prisoner  into  Germany.  The  Emperor,  won,  or 
bribed,  as  it  is  said,  ratified  the  appointment.^ 

^  The  least  credible  part  of  Landulph,  the  historian's,  stoiy  is  the  public 
confession  of  his  errors,  which  he  ascribes  to  Ariald,  who  hnmbly  owns 
himself  gvdlty  of  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citixens,  as  the  cause  of  coontless 
fornications,  adolteries,  and  even  worse  crimes,  among  the  clergy. 

*  **  Constitutiones,  qoas  S.  Legati  Mediolanensibos  obseirandas  prsBscri- 
bont.**  — Mansi,  xiz. 

•  Benzo. 
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But  Herlembald,  who  now  conducted  himself  not 
merely  as  secular  tyrant,  but  as  a  Pope  in  Milan, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Godfrey,  expelled  him  from  the 
city,  and  besieged  him  in  Castiglione.  Guide,  not  re- 
ceiving his  stipulated  pension,  annulled  his  resignation, 
and  resumed  his  state  as  archbishop.  But  he  unwisely 
trusted  himself  to  the  faith  of  Herlembald;  he  was 
seized,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his  death. ^ 

Before  the  death  of  Guide,  Herlembald  had  set  up  a 
certain  Atto,^  nominated  by  himself  with  the  legate  of 
Rome  by  his  side,  and  without  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Milan  or  their  Uege  lord  the  Emperor.  Atto  w^as  but 
a  youth,  just  entered  into  holy  orders.  The  people 
were  ftuious,  rose  and  attacked  the  archbishop's  palace, 
tore  him  from  his  reftige  in  an  upper  chamber,  dragged 
him  by  the  legs  and  arms  into  the  church,  and  there 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The  Roman 
legate  hardly  escaped  with  his  robes  torn. 

During  this  strife  Milan  had  suffered  two  dreadfril  fires, 
A.».  1071-76.  which  burned  down  some  of  the  finest  churches, 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city.  These  calamities 
goaded  the  &ctions  to  more  relentless  cruelty :  as  each 
party  would  attribute  them  to  the  direct  wrath  of  God, 
so  each  would  receive  them  as  the  summons  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  their  adversaries,  thus  designated  the  foes 
of  God  as  of  themselves.  Herlembald,  now  strong  in 
the  armed  protection  of  the  great  Hildebrand  ^  (we  have 
reached  his  pontificate),  maintained  his  power ;  yet  so 
vigorous  and  inflexible  was  the  party,  called  that  of  the 
married  clergy,  that  it  prolonged  the  contest  on  the 

>  Gialini,  iv.  140;  Venri,  p.  178. 

*  Atto  waA  sanctioned  as  archbishop  by  the  Pope  in  1072. 
'  Landulph  (the  historian)  says  of  Herlembald:  "  Solom  Romani  Uliiu 
Hildebrandi  aoscultabat  consultum.** 
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whole  during  twenty  years,^  and  obtained  at  last  a  tem- 
porary triumph  in  the  death  of  Heriembald.^ 

This  man  at  length  fell  in  an  insurrection  :  the  stand- 
ard of  St.  Peter  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  Liutprand, 
a  priest  of  his  faction,  was  mutilated,  his  ears  and  his 
nose  cut  off.  His  enemies  would  scarcely  allow  Her- 
lembald  decent  burial.  A  solemn  procession  passed  to 
the  Ambrosian  Church,  with  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  deUverance  of  the  Church  of  Milan  from  her 
oppressor.*  Yet  he,  too,  is  placed  as  a  martyr  in  the 
calendar  of  Christian  saints.^  The  canonization  of  these 
two  religious  demagogues,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  spiritual  objects,  governed  by  popular 
insurrections  and  plunder,  by  carnage  —  which  did  not 
respect  the  most  sacred  persons,  by  exaction,  and  by 
every  kind  of  persecution,  closes  this  melancholy  chap- 
ter in  church  history. 

It  was  not  in  Milan  alone  that  the  war  raged  against 
the  married  clergy  ;  nor  wholly  in  the  Milan- 1076-«. 
ese  that  the  married  clergy  were  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Hildebrandine 
yoke.^  In  Monza,  in  Cremona,  in  Piacenza,  in  Pavia, 
in  Padua,  in  Asti,  fierce  feuds,  as  fierce  as  the  later  con- 

1  ^  Crescebat  qnotidie  numenis  iDfideliam,  et  de  die  in  diem  numeros 
minnebator  Faterinorum/'  —  Bonizo,  p.  818. 

*  The  enemies  of  Heriembald  were  the  Capitanei  and  Yalvassores  (these 
Hnllman  interprets  has  vassaox),  the  simple  populace:  **  Dioentes  se  inte- 
gritatem  bead  Ambrosii  velle  jurare/* 

'  Amulf. 

*  In  his  epitaph  it  is  said:  **Hanc  Veneris  send  perimont,  Simonisqne 
magistri.'^ 

*  Verri  in  his  Storia  Milanese  adduces  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  married  priests  continued  to  exercise  their  ftmctidns,  however  with 
greater  caution,  in  the  Milanese.  A  synod,  held  in  1098,  condemns  the 
abuse  of  the  clergy  handing  down  their  benefices  to  their  chUdren  by  a 
kind  of  hereditary  succession. 
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flicts  of  Guelfe  and  Ghibellines,  disturbed  the  streets, 
not  without  bloodshed.  Alexander  II.  addressed  a  hor- 
tatory letter  to  the  Cremonese ;  it  rung  like  a  tocsin 
through  the  city.  The  people  rose  upon  the  married 
clergy.^ 

But  in  Florence  the  secular  clergy,  headed  by  Peter, 
the  Bishop  of  Florence,  opposed  a  long  but  vain  resist- 
ance to  the  monks,  those  especially  of  Yallombrosa, 
with  their  abbot,  hereafter  sainted,  John  Gualberto. 
The  legend  of  this  holy  man  is  among  the  most  striking 
in  hagiology.  He  was  of  noble  Florentine  birth  ;  his 
brother  had  been  murdered.  The  honor  of  his  house, 
paternal  love,  the  solenm  imprecation  of  his  father,  im- 
posed upon  Gualberto  the  sacred  duty  of  avenging  his 
brother's  blood.  He  brooded  in  fixed  and  sullen  deter- 
mination over  this  settled  purpose.  One  day  (it  was 
Good  Friday)  he  met  his  destined  victim,  the  murderer, 
in  a  narrow  pass :  he  drew  his  sword  to  plunge  it  to 
the  heart  of  the  guilty  man.  The  assassin  attempted 
no  defence,  but  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Gual- 
berto held  his  arm  —  he  forgave  for  the  sake  of  that 
holy  sign.  He  rode  on  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato ;  the  crucifix  seemed  to  bow 
towards  him,  as  if  in  approval  of  his  holy  deed.  From 
that  moment  Ghialberto  was  a  monk  in  heart  as  in  life. 
He  found  a  hermitage  under  the  dark  pines  of  Yallom- 
brosa, on  the  banks  of  the  Acqua  Bella.  The  hermit- 
age grew  into  a  monastery ;  and  of  all  cloisters  none 
was  so  rigid  as  that  of  Yallombrosa ;  later  times  had 
seen  no  monk  so  austere,  so  self-mortified,  as  John  Gu- 
alberto.    Peter,  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  accused  as  a 

1  See  authorities  in  Theiner,  p.  183;  Benzo,  p.  806,9. 
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Shnoniac ;  the  protection  of  Peter  Damiani,  who  at  first 
endeavored  to  repress  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  monks, 
may  seem  to  absolve  the  prelate  from  this  charge.  But 
the  secular  clergy  of  Florence  were  deeply  tainted  it  is 
said  by  this  vice  ;  they  lived  separate,  there  were  no  coir 
leges  of  canons  —  an  unmarried  clergyman  was  rare  — 
they  were  intent  on  their  worldly  interests,  the  heritage 
of  their  children,  or  provisions  for  their  femilies.^ 

The  strife  lasted  for  many  years.  Gualberto  de- 
nonnced  Peter,  the  simoniac  Bishop,  in  the  streets  of 
Florence ;  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa  renounced  all  al« 
legiance  to  their  sullied  prelate.  Appeals  to  Rome  were 
in  vain ;  the  Pope  Alexander  incUned  to  milder  and 
more  conciliatory  measures ;  Hildebrand  hailed  the 
kindred  spirit  of  his  friend,  the  abbot  Gualberto,  and 
maintained  with  his  more  than  Papal  authority  the 
cause  of  the  monks. 

But  the  monks  had  determined  on,  they  had  repeat- 
edly urged,  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  even  than 
Rome,  to  God  himself.  They  demanded  the  ordeal  of 
fire.  There  was  a  fierce  commotion  in  Florence. 
Many  of  the  clergy  had  been  awed  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Gualberto  and  the  monks ;  they  fell  off  fi*om 
the  bishop,  they  declared  that  they  could  not  obey  a 
simoniac  prelate.  The  civil  authorities  were  summoned 
to  drive  the  refractory  priests  firom  their  residences.   The 

^  **QiuB  enim  lingaa  etiamsi  ferrea  ipsius  cancta  posset  refbrre  bona? 
Qiue  clericomm  congregatio  vitam  erat  ducens  commimem  ?  Qais  clerico- 
tmm  |>ropriii  et  patemis  rebus  sohimmodo  non  studebat?  Qui  potios  in- 
Ttniretur,  proh  dolor!  qui  non  easet  uxoratus  vel  concnbinarios ?  Desi- 
moni&  quid  dicam  ?  Omnes  pene  ecdesiastico  sordines  hsc  mortifera  bel- 
lua  devoraverat,  ut,  qni  ejus  morsnm  evaserit,  rarus  inveniretur.**  — Andreas 
Snim.in  Vita  S.  Qualberti,  apnd  Bolland,  July  12.  Atto  sajrs:  **  Exemplo 
veit)  ipsins  et  admonitionibus  delicati  deri  spretis  connnbiis  oeperunt  simol 
in  KcHfwiis  stare,  et  commnnem  dncere  ritam.** 
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populace  arose,  ever  on  the  sterner,  as  they  thought  the 
more  religious,  side ;  women  ran  about  rending  their 
veils,  beating  their  breasts,  and  shrieking  wildly.  There 
was  a  loud  cry :  "  Christ,  thou  art  driven  out  I  Simon 
Magus  will  endure  thee  no  longer  I  " 

A  great  rout,  at  least  5,000,  with  monks  at  their  head, 
marched  forth  to  Settimo,  a  monastery  dependent  on 
Vallombrosa,  a  few  miles  from  Florence.  At  Setdmo 
had  been  prepared  two  l<^y  scaffolds ;  between  them  a 
narrow  path,  heaped  with  dry  wood.  The  scaffolds 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gazed  in  transports 
of  weeping  devotion  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass  b&* 
low,  by  a  popular  monk  named  Peter,^  appointed  as  the 
champion  of  his  cause  by  Gualberto.  As  the  Agnus 
Dei  was  sung,  four  priests  advanced,  one  bearing  the 
cross,  one  with  holy  water,  one  with  the  swinging  cen- 
ser, one  with  two  lighted  torches.  There  was  a  wild 
intonation  throughout  all  the  pe<^le  of  the  Eyrie  Ele- 
ison  —  prayers  to  Christ,  to  the  Virgin,  to  St.  Peter  — 
then  all  was  silence.  The  mass  was  over ;  Peter,  the 
monk,  advanced  in  slow  procession,  amid  the  chanting 
of  the  Litanies  and  of  the  Psalms  —  he  bore  the  cross* 
An  abbot  uttered  a  solenm  prayer  that  this  ordeal  might 
root  out  the  simony  which  reigned  throughout  the  world, 
Peter  knelt  and  prayed  with  deep  fervor :  "  If  Peter^ 
Bishop  of  Florence,  be  a  simoniac,  may  I  pass  unscathed 
through  the  flames."  **  Amen  I  "  answered  the  awe- 
struck crowd.  He  gave  and  received  the  kiss  of  peace 
from  his  brethren.  He  waved  the  cross  over  the  burn- 
ing wood;  walked  slowly  through  the  hissing  flames, 

^  The  monk  who  passed  the  ordeal  was  called  afterwards  Petms  Igneiis. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Albano.  Berthold  Apud  PerU,  with  note  of  Usser- 
man,  p.  278 ;  the  whole  account  chiefly  flrom  Berthold,  in  1071,  p.  100. 
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over  the  flowing  embers.  He  passed  unhurt ;  it  was 
said  that  even  the  hairs  on  his  feet  were  unsinged.  All 
rushed  around  him,  pressed  his  ^t,  the  folds  of  his  gar^ 
ments.  There  was  <me  shout  of  triumph,  demanding 
the  degradation  of  the  Bishop.  Peter,  a  man  of  gentle 
character,  yielded  to  the  storm ;  he  withdrew  from 
Florence,  but  he  retained  his  bishopric  till  his  death.^ 

The  death  of  Alexander  II.  (after  a  pontificate  of 
nearly  twelve  years,  including  the  contest  oot.  1.1001 ; 
with  Cadalous)  was  neither  sudden  nor  unex-  k^s.  ' 
pected ;  the  election  of  his  successor  could  not  but 
be  a  subject  of  intense  pubUc  anxiety.  In  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  the  pontificate  had  been  restored  to  Italy :  would 
Rome  any  longer  endure  the  bitter  ignominy,  that  no 
one  of  her  clergy,  according  to  the  precedence  assigned 
to  them  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Nicolas  and  the  Lateran 
Council,  was  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Peter?  Hildebrand  had  already  for  more  than  two 
pontificates  been  virtually  Pope  ;  the  popular  voice  had 
described  him  as  Lord  of  the  Pope ;  would  he  still  con- 
descend to  a  subordinate  station,  and  out  of  humility, 
policy,  timidity,  decline  the  ostensible  supremacy  ?  An 
unusual  fieist  of  three  days  might  indicate  that  some 
measure  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity  was  in  con- 
templation. 

The  clergy  were  assembled  in  the  Lateran  church  to 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Alexander;  Hildebrand,  as 
Archdeacon,  was  performing  the  mournful  service.    At 

^  Theiner  adduces  erideoce  that  he  was  recognized  bj  the  Pope  some 
time  after  his  supposed  degradation.  The  Hantaan  biographer  of  S.  Ooal- 
beito  will  not  permit  liis  triumph  to  be  incomplete.  The  inscriptioa 
bears:  — 

'*  Ast  iUe  ^tof  Petnu  ftiit  lUloo  ab  omxd 
Bade  sot  saoiA  PontUkisqM  loeo.*' 
VOL.  m.  38 
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once  from  the  whole  maltitude  of  clergy  and  people 
arose  a  simultaneous  cry,  "  Hildebrand  is  Pope  !  "  *'  St. 
Peter  chooses  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand !  "  The 
Archdeacon  rushed  towards  the  pulpit  to  allay  the  tu- 
mult, and  either  with  real  or  assumed  modesty  to  repd 
the  proflFered  honor ;  but  Hugo  the  White,  a  cardinal 
presbyter  of  weight  and  influence,  yet  under  the  accu- 
sation of  simony  and  excommunicated  by  the  late  Pope, 
eager  perhaps  to  retrieve  his  endangered  position,  at 
once  came  forward  and  made  himself  heard  above  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude.  "  Well  know  ye,"  he 
said,  ^'  beloved  brethren,  that  since  the  days  of  the  blessed 
Leo  this  tried  and  prudent  Archdeacon  has  exalted  the 
Roman  See,  and  delivered  this  city  from  many  perils. 
Wherefore,  since  we  cannot  find  any  one  better  qualified 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  or  the  protection  of  the 
city,  we,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  with  one  voice  elect 
him  as  the  pastor  and  bishop  of  your  souls."  The 
voice  of  Hugo  was  drowned  in  universal  cries,  *'  It  is 
the  will  of  St.  Peter ;  Hildebrand  is  Pope."  Hilde> 
brand  was  led  to  the  Papal  throne ;  he  was  presented 
to  the  people  as  a  man  of  profound  theological  knowl- 
edge, as  a  man  of  prudence,  a  lover  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice, firm  in  adversity,  temperate  in  prosperity  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolic  words,  of  good  conversation  ;  blame- 
less, modest,  sober,  chaste,  hospitable,  one  that  ruleth 
his  own  house  ;  a  man  well  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of 
his  Mother  Church,  and  advanced  already  for  his  dis- 
tinguished merits  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon.  '*  This 
our  Archdeacon  then  we  choose,  to  be  called  henceforth 
and  for  ever  by  the  name  of  Gr^ory,  for  our  Pontifi^ 
as  the  successor  of  the  Apostle."  He  was  inmiediately 
arrayed  with  the  scarlet  robe,  crowned  with  the  Papal 
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tiara,  and,  reluctant  and  in  tears,  enthroned  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.i 

Hildebrand  wept !  Were  they  tears  of  pride  and  joy, 
or  of  humility  and  sadness,  or  of  mingling  and  conflict- 
ing emotions  ?  It  was  impossible  but  that  his  ambition, 
his  conscious  superiority,  must  long  have  contemplated 
this  ultimate  advancement ;  but  even  his  firm  mind,  in 
its  profound  religious  devotion,  may  have  been  shaken 
at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  The  higher  Hildebrand  esti- 
mated the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  more  awfiil  the  re- 
sponsibility. According  to  his  view  the  Pope  stood 
alone  on  earth  between  God  and  man  ;  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  the  temporal  no  less  than  the  eternal 
destinies,  which  must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  immi- 
nent contest  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge,  hung 
henceforward  upon  his  acts  and  words.  The  monk  was 
not  entirely  dead  within  him  ;  to  his  monastic  fiiends, 
especially  to  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  after- 
wards his  successor,  he  imparts,  with  seeming  sincerity, 
the  struggle  of  mind  with  which  he  undertook  the  inev- 
itable oflBce.* 

He  commenced  his  reign  with  temper  and  prudence. 
The  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  had  acknowledged  that,  in 
the  last  instance,  after  the  nomination  of  the  Cardinals, 
the  ratification  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  ftdl  legal  title.  Gregory  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Germany  to  inform  Henry  IV.  of  his  eleva- 
tion, and  to  receive  his  assent.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Emperor  not  to  sanction  his 
nomination  ;  the  warning  was  couched  in  words  of  pro- 

1  Bonizo,  sab  ann.  1078.    Compare  J«ff6,  Regesta,  p.  401. 
*  April  24. 
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phetic  minacity  :  "  If  I  be  indeed  made  Pope,  I  most 
no  longer  patiently  endnre  your  great  and  flagrant 
excesses."  ^  But  this  is  probably  the  language  of  later 
admirers  of  the  great  theocrat,  who  would  at  once  in- 
vest him  in  all  the  terrors  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
In  the  decree  of  Nicolas  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  form ;  Gregory  was  a  rigid 
and  punctilious  observer  of  forms,  and  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  flaw  whatever  in  his 
charter,  no  defect  of  which  his  enemies  might  avail 
themselves  hereafter  in  his  title.  But  by  such  language, 
thus  more  than  usually  ofiensive  and  contemptuous, 
Gregory  himself  raised  the  form  into  a  reality.  The 
words  imputed  to  him  absolutely  submitted  the  validity 
of  his  election  to  the  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the 
Emperor's  power  to  cancel  his  promotion.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  his  character,  directly  at  issue  with 
the  lofty  principles  so  soon,  so  firmly,  and  so  haughtily 
maintained  by  Hildebrand,  to  suppose  that  if  the  Em- 
peror had  reftised  his  assent  he  would  quietly  have  de- 
scended from  the  Pontifical  throne  ;  it  was  either  base 
hypocrisy,  or  a  perfidious  attempt  to  betray  the  Em- 
peror at  once  into  hostile  proceedings.  K  it  be  true  — 
if  the  address  of  Gregory  was  more  severe  than  the  ordi- 
nary parental  admonitions  which  were  wont  to  form 
part  of  the  Papal  addresses  to  sovereigns — if  more  than 
a  grave  or  tender  remonstrance  against  his  perscmal 
conduct  —  Gregory  must  have  been  prepared  to  dis- 
charge his  conscience  with  this  deliberate  defiance,  with 

^  "  Interminatusque  (sc.  ai.)  si  ejus  electioni  usensiim  pnebuisset,  nan- 
qnam  ejus  neqaitiam  patienter  portatunim.** —  Bonizo,  p.  811.  **  Ne  aseen- 
ram  prteberet,  ipsom  atteDtius  exoravit.  Quod  si  non  faceret  certom  sibi 
easet,  quod  graviorea  et  manifestos  ipsios  axoassos  impimitoa  nollatenaa 
toleiaret**  —  Cardin.  Amgoa.  in  Vit. 
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which  he  cancelled  beforehand  any  claun  upon  his  grat- 
itade  for  the  assent  of  the  Emperor,  and  held  himself 
at  fiill  liberty  to  appear  as  an  open  adversary  of  the 
Empire  in  defence  of  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. It  was  presuming,  too,  somewhat  over  boldly 
on  the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
council.  Hildebrand's  character  was  too  well  known 
—  it  had  been  known  for  too  many  years  —  not  to 
excite  apprehensions  of  his  ambitious  views  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  an  Italian  —  a  Roman  prelate.  His 
austerity  would  alarm  all  who  were  either  guilty  or 
under  the  imputation  of  simoniacal  or  incontinent  lives ; 
he  would  have  many  adversaries  even  among  the  bet- 
ter, but  not  unambitious,  German  Prelates.  Henry 
was  in  truth  strongly  urged  to  annul  at  once  the  elec- 
tion. ^^  If  he  did  not  at  once  tame  this  violent  man,  on 
no  one  would  the  storm  fall  so  heavily  as  on  himself." 
Count  Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
demand  of  the  Romans  why  they  had  presumed,  con- 
trary to  ancient  usage,  to  elect  the  Pope  without  pre- 
vious consultation  of  the  Emperor ;  if  the  answer  was 
unsatisfactory,  Eberhard  was  to  insist  on  the  abdication 
of  Gregory.^  But  Count  Eberhard  was  received  with 
courteous  deference  by  Gregory,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  sought,  but  that  the  honor  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  had,  however, 
deferred,  and  should  defer,  his  inauguration  until  he 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  King.  This  skilful  con- 
cession was  accepted.  Eberhard  returned  to  Germany. 
Gregory  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  the  Chancellor  of  Italy, 

1  Lambert.  Floto  rejects  this,  but  Lambert  could  hardly  have  invented 
Eberfaard*8  mission.  The  high  Papalists,  lees  politic  than  Hildebrand,  after- 
wards denied  the  fact,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  right 
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Bot  to  Rome  to  signify  the  Imperia]  assent.'  H3- 
ad  thtis  assumed  the  Pontifical  power  unembar- 
I  by  a  contested  title.  Yet  the  watchful  Pope 
ook  every  opportunity  of  asserting  indirectly  the 
endence  of  the  Papacy,  His  name  of  Gr^oiy 
was  a  declaration  that  Gregory  VI.,  whose  Pon- 
B  had  been  annulled  by  the  Imperial  authority, 
legitimate  Pope. 
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BOOK  VII. 


CHAPTER  L 

HILDEBRAND. 

HiLDEBRAND  was  now  Popc ;  the  great  contest  for 
«__  the  dominion  over  the  human  mind,  the  strife 


IJiiia  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
A.D.  loS.  which  had  been  carried  on  for  some  centuries 
as  a  desultory  and  intermitting  warfiEure,  was  now  to  be 
waged  boldly,  openly,  implacably,  to  the  subjugation 
of  one  or  of  the  other.  Sacerdotal,  or  rather  Papal 
Christianity,  had  not  yet  folfilled  its  mission,  for,  the 
Papal  control  withdrawn,  the  sacerdotal  rule  would 
have  lost  its  unity,  and  with  its  unity  its  authority  must 
have  dissolved  away.  Without  the  clergy,  not  working 
here  and  there  with  irregular  and  uncombined  excite- 
ment on  the  religious  feelings  of  man,  awakening  in  one 
quarter  a  vigorous  enthusiasm,  while  in  other  parts 
of  Eiux)pe  men  were  left  to  fall  back  into  some  new 
Christian  heathenism,  or  into  an  inert  habitual  Chris- 
tianity of  form ;  without  the  whole  order  laboring  on 
a  fixed  and  determined  system,  through  creeds  sancti- 
fied by  ancient  reverence,  and  a  ceremonial  guarded 
by  rigid  usage :  without  this  vast  uniform,  hierarchical 
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influence,  where,  in  those  ages  of  anarchy  and  igno- 
rance, of  brute  force  and  dormant  intelligence,  had  been 
Christianity  itself?  And  looking  only  to  its  temporal 
condition,  what  had  the  world  been  without  Christianity  ? 

The  Papacy  has  still  the  more  splendid  part  of  its 
destiny  to  accomplish.  It  has  shown  vital  The  Pap^sy. 
power  enough  to  recover  from  its  seemingly  irrecover- 
able degradation.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
moral  and  religious  depravation  so  profound,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  that  reverence  of  opinion, 
which  was  the  one  groundwork  of  the  Papal  power. 
The  veil  had  been  raised ;  and  Italy  at  least,  if  not 
Europe,  had  seen  within  it,  not  a  reflex  of  divine 
majesty  and  holiness,  but  an  idol  not  only  hideous  to 
the  pure  moral  sentiment,  but  contemptible  for  its 
weakness.  If  centuries  of  sanctity  had  planted  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  man  his  veneration  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  it  would  have  been  paralyzed  (the  world 
might  expect)  and  extinguished  by  more  than  a  century 
of  odious  and  unchristian  vices.  A  spiritual  succession 
must  be  broken  and  interrupted  by  such  unspiritual 
inheritors.  Could  the  head  of  Christendom,  living  in 
the  most  unchristian  wickedness,  perpetuate  his  descent, 
and  hand  down  the  patrimony  of  power  and  authority, 
with  nothing  of  that  piety  and  goodness  which  was  at 
least  one  of  his  titles  to  that  transcendant  power  ? 

But  that  idea  or  that  opinion  would  not  have  en- 
dured for  centuries,  had  it  not  possessed  strength  enough 
to  reconcile  its  believers  to  contradictions  and  inconsis- 
tencies. With  all  the  Teutonic  part  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
coeval  with  their  Christianity;  it  was  an  article  of 
their  original  creed  as  much  as  the  Redemption ;  their 
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apostles  were  commissioned  by  the  Pope  ;  to  him  they 
humbly  looked  for  instruction  and  encouragement,  even 
almost  for  permission  to  advance  upon  their  sacred  ad- 
venture. Augustine,  Boni&ce,  Ebbo,  Anschar,  had 
been  papal  missionaries.  If  the  faith  of  Italy  was 
shaken  by  too  familiar  a  view  of  that  which  the  Ger- 
mans contemplated  with  more  remote  and  indistinct 
veneration,  the  national  pride,  in  Rome  especially, 
accepted  the  spiritual  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  supremacy ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Imperial  —  it  woidd  not  endure  not  to  be  that 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  The  jealousy  of  a  Pope 
elected,  or  even  bom,  elsewhere  than  in  Italy,  showed 
the  vitaUty  of  that  beUef  in  the  Papacy,  which  was 
belied  by  so  many  acts  of  violence  towards  individual- 
Popes.  The  religious  minds  would  be  chiefly  offended 
by  the  incongruity  between  the  lives  and  the  station  of 
the  Pope ;  but  to  them  it  woidd  be  a  part  of  religion 
to  suppress  any  rebellious  doubts.  Their  souls  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church;  to  them  the  Papacy  was  of 
divine  appointment,  the  Pope  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter:  all  secret  questioning  of  this  intend  part  of 
their  implanted  faith  was  sin.  However  then  they 
might  bow  down  in  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Heaven,  in  allowing  its  Vicegerent  thus  to 
depart  from  his  original  brightness,  yet  they  would  veil 
their  faces  in  awe,  and  await  in  trembling  patience  the 
solution  of  that  mystery.  In  the  Christian  mind  in  gen- 
eral, or  rather  the  mind  within  the  world  of  Christen- 
dom, the  separation  between  Christian  feith  and  Chris- 
tian morality  was  almost  complete.  Christianity  was  a 
mere  unreasoning  assent  to  certain  dogmatic  truths,  an 
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unreasoning  obedience  to  certain  ceremonial  observ- 
ances. Controversy  was  almost  dead.  In  the  former 
century,  the  predestinarian  doctrines  of  Gotschalk,  in 
general  so  acceptable  to  the  popular  ear,  had  been 
entirely  suppressed  by  the  sacerdotal  authority.  The 
tenets  of  Berengar  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament,  had  been  restrained,  and  were  to  be 
once  more  restrained,  by  the  same  strong  hand ;  and 
Berengar's  logic  was  beyond  his  age.  The  Manichean 
doctrines  of  the  Paulicians  and  kindred  sects  were 
doubtless  spreading  to  a  great  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  as  yet  in  secrecy,  breaking  out  now  in  one 
place,  now  in  another,  yet  everywhere  beheld  with 
abhorrence,  creating  no  wide  alarm,  threatening  no 
dangerous  disunion.  In  all  the  vulgar  of  Christendom 
(and  that  vulgar  comprehended  all  orders,  all  ranks) 
the  moral  sentiment,  as  more  obtuse,  would  be  less 
shocked  by  that  incongruity  which  grieved  and  op- 
pressed the  more  religious.  The  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  West  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
discussing  the  character  of  the  Pope,  than  the  attributes 
of  God.  He  was  to  them  the  apostle,  the  vicegerent 
of  God,  enveloped  in  the  same  kind  of  awful  mystery. 
They  feared  the  thunders  of  the  Lateran  as  those  of 
heaven ;  and  were  no  more  capable  of  sound  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  limits,  grounds,  and  nature  of  that 
authority,  than  as  to  the  causes  of  the  destructive  fire 
firom  the  clouds.  Their  general  belief  in  the  judgment 
to  come  was  not  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  right 
of  the  clergy,  more  especially  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
to  anticipate,  to  declare,  or  to  ratify  their  doom. 

The  German  line  of  Pontiff  had   done  much  to 
reinvest  the  Papacy  in  its    ancient  sanctity.      The 
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Italian  Alexander  IE.  had  been  at  least  a  blameless 
Pontiff;  and  now  every  qualification  which  could 
array  the  Pope  in  imposing  majesty,  in  what  bordered 
on  divine  worship,  seemed  to  meet  in  Gregory  VII. 
Chsneter.  His  life  Verified  the  splendid  pan^yric  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  to  the 
Roman  people.  He  had  the  austerest  virtue,  the  most 
simple  piety,  the  fame  of  vast  theologic  knowledge,  the 
tried  ability  to  rule  men,  intrepidity  which  seemed  to 
delight  in  confironting  the  most  powerful ;  a  stem 
singleness  of  purpose,  which,  under  its  name  of  Church- 
manship,  gave  his  partisans  unlimited  reliance  on  his 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  yet  a  subtle  policy  which 
bordered  upon  crafl.  To  them  his  faults  were  virtues ; 
his  imperiousness  the  due  assertion  of  his  dignity ;  his 
unfounded  ambition  zeal  in  God's  cause :  no  haughti- 
ness could  be  above  that  which  became  his  staticm. 
The  teiTor  by  which  he  ruled  (he  was  so  powerful  that 
he  could  dispense  with  love),  as  it  was  the  attribute  of 
the  Divinity  now  exclusively  worshipped  by  man,  so  was 
it  that  which  became  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 
Hildebrand,  if  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  an  adopted 
Roman   by  education.     He  was  of  humble 

Birth  and  ,    ,  '' 

guth  of  origin  ;  so  humble  as  to  be  obscure,  almost 
doubtful.  His  father  was  a  carpenter  in 
Saona,  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  Tus- 
cany. His  name  implies  a  Teutonic  descent,  though 
later  adulation  allied  it  with  the  great  Roman  house, 
the  Aldobrandini.  His  lat€^  glory,  as  usual,  cast  back 
a  preternatural  splendor  on  his  early  life :  prognostics 
of  his  future  greatness  began  to  embellish  the  dark 
years  of  his  infancy  and  youth.  His  youth  was  passed 
in  a  monastic  house  iii  Rome,  St.  Mary  on  the  Aven- 
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tine,  of  which  his  uncle  was  abbot.  That  Abbot, 
named  Lawrence,  if  the  same  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Amalfi,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  repu- 
tation. The  disposition  of  Hildebrand  was  congenial 
to  his  education.  He  was  a  monk  from  his  boyhood. 
Mortification  in  the  smallest  things  taught  him  that 
selfcommand  and  rigor  which  he  was  aft;erwards  to 
enforce  on  himself  and  on  mankind :  it  was  his  self- 
imposed  discipUne,  perhaps  his  pride,  to  triumph  over 
every  indulgence  of  the  senses,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  His  sternness  to  others  was  that  which 
throughout  life  he  exercised  upon  himself. 

Rome  was  no  favorable  school  for  monastic  perfec- 
tion ;  yet  perhaps  the  gross  and  revolting  Ucentiousness 
of  the  city,  and  the  abuses  in  the  monastic  system, 
which  whether  they  had  penetrated  or  not  into  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Aventine,  by  exciting  the  abhorrence 
of  the  devout  Hildebrand  may  have  hardened  his 
austerity.  The  alternative  to  a  Roman  monk  was 
between  shameless  profligacy  and  the  extremest  rigor , 
and  Hildebrand  would  not  be  outdone  in  the  holier 
course.  But  arrived  at  manhood,  he  determined  to 
seek  some  better  school  for  his  ardent  devotion,  and  to 
suppress,  by  travel  and  by  study  in  some  more  safe 
retreat,  the  yet  mutinous  passions  of  his  adolescence. 
There  were  still,  in  the  general  degeneracy  of  the 
monastic  institutes,  some  renowned  for  their  sanctity. 
At  no  period  have  been  wanting  men,  who  carried  out 
to  the  utmost,  who  aimed  at  surpassing,  the  severe 
rules  of  Benedict  or  Columban.  Among  these  was 
Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  the  great  Re- 
former of  the  monastic  life  in  France.  The  nudebnuid 
situation  of  this   monastery  was   beautiful.  ^  ^^><^ 
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Hildebrand  here  found  a  retreat  among  brethren,  whose 
asceticism  might  test  his  most  rigorous  power  of  self- 
discipline.  The  studies  which  he  had  commenced  with 
promising  success  at  Rome,  proceeded  rapidly  in  the 
peaceful  shades  of  Clugny.  Hildebrand  soon  became 
master  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  times  ;  and,  perhaps 
at  no  period  was  in  greater  danger  of  abandoning  the 
lofty  destiny  for  which  he  seemed  bom.  Where  there 
was  such  depth  of  devotion  there  must  have  been  strong 
temptation  to  remain,  and  to  permit  that  devotion  to 
luxuriate  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted.  Hildebrand 
might  have  been  content  to  live  and  die  the  successor 
of  Odilo  of  Clugny,  not  of  the  long  line  of  Roman 
Pontiflfe. 

But  holy  retirement  was  not  the  vocation  of  his 
busy  and  energetic  spirit.  Hildebrand  is  again  in  Rome ; 
he  is  attached  to  that  one  of  three  conflicting  Popes, 
whose  cause  would  doubtless  have  been  espoused  by  a 
man  of  devout  feeUng,  and  rigidly  attached  to  canonical 
order.  When  Gregory  VI.,  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
A.D.1047.  Papacy,  retired  into  Germany,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hildebrand ;  on  Gregory's  death  Hildebrand 
returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  beloved  retreat  at 
Clugny. 

But  during  all  this  period,  as  a  resident  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  he  was  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
men  and  of  affairs,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  employ 
in  his  great  scheme  of  dominant  churchmanship.  It 
was  the  Italian  and  the  Churchman  surveying  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy's  position.  From  Clugny  he  emerged, 
A.D.  1048.  having  cast  his  spell  on  the  congenial  mind  of 
Leo  IX.,  and  admonished  him  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Papal  election.     From  this 
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time  he  was  Pope,  or  becoming  so.  On  every  great  oc- 
casion he  was  the  legate :  he  was  commissioned  to  en- 
counter and  suppress  the  daring  Berengar ;  he  was,  no 
doubt,  the  adviser  of  Nicolas  II.  in  the  change  of  the 
Roman  poUcy,  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  election 
by  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Norman  aUiance.  He  created 
Alexander  II.,  and  discomfited  his  rival,  Cadalons. 
The  strongest  indication,  indeed,  of  his  superiority,  his 
prophetic  conscioasness.  of  his  own  coming  greatness, 
was  the  self-conmiand  with  which  he  controlled  his  own 
ambition.  There  was  no  eager  or  premature  struggle 
for  advancement ;  offices,  honors,  laid  themselves  at  his 
feet.  He  was  content  to  labor  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
to  have  the  substance  without  the  pomp  of  authority, 
the  influence  without  the  dignity  of  the  Papal  power. 
For  a  long  period  in  the  Papal  annals,  Hildebrand  alone 
seems  permanent.  Pope  after  Pope  dies,  disappears ; 
Hildebrand  still  stands  unmoved,  or  is  rising  more  and 
more  to  eminence.  The  Italian  might  even  seem  to 
trust,  not  without  stem  satisfaction,  to  the  fatal  climate 
of  his  country,  to  wear  out  the  rapid  succession  of  Ger- 
man pontiffe,  who  yet  were  rendering  the  great  service 
of  regenerating  the  Popedom.  One  by  one  they  fall 
off,  Clement,  Damasus,  Leo,  Victor,  Nicolas.  The  only 
one  who  rules  for  ten  years  is  the  Italian,  Alexander 
II. 

While  Hildebrand  was  thus  rising  to  the  height  of 
power,  and  becoming  more  and  more  immeraed  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  world,  wliich  he  was  to  rule,  his  Dftmiani. 
aged  colleague  in  one  of  his  important  missions,  the 
suppression  of  the  married  clergy  in  Lombardy,  Peter 
Damiani  beheld  his  progress  with  amazement,  with 
friendly  terror  and  regret.     The  simiUtude  and  contrast 
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between  these  two  men  is  truly  characteristic  of  the 
age.  Damiani  was  still  a  monk  at  heart ;  he  had  been 
compelled  by  Pope  Stephen,  his  persecutor,  as  he  called 
him,  rather  than  his  patron,  to  take  upon  him  the  epis- 
copate. He  had  been  invested  by  the  same  gentle  vio- 
lence in  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal ;  and  in  that  character 
had  wrought  his  temporary  triumph  in  Milan.  Al- 
ready had  he  addressed  an  earnest  argument  to  Pope 
Nicolas  II.,  to  be  allowed  to  abdicate  the  weary,  un- 
thankful, unmonastic  office.  Damiani  saw  the  monk, 
in  all  but  its  personal  austerity,  departing  from  the 
character  of  Hildebrand.  Hildebrand  could  not  com- 
prehend the  pusillanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  spiritual  sel- 
fishness with  which  Damiani,  in  anxious  apprehension 
for  his  own  soul,  would  withdraw  from  the  world,  which 
himself  would  confront  and  cope  with,  not  seek  his 
safety  in  cowardly  flight.  Damiani  trembled  even  for 
the  stem  virtue  of  Hildebrand,  when  raised  to  the 
pomp,  and  at  least  able  to  command  the  luxuries  of  a 
magnificent  prdate.  His  argument  is  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  Bishops,  and,  of  course,  the  still  lofti^  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church.  ^^  What  would  the  bishops  dT 
old  have  done,  had  they  to  endure  the  torments  which 
now  attend  the  episcc^te  ?  To  rid^  forth  omstantly 
attended  by  troops  of  soldiers,  with  swords  and  lances ; 
to  be  girt  about  with  armed  men,  like  a  heathen  gen- 
eral !  Not  amid  the  gentle  music  of  hymns,  but  the 
din  and  clash  of  arms  I  Every  day  royal  banquets, 
every  day  parade !  The  table,  loaded  with  delicacies, 
not  for  the  poor,  but  for  voluptuous  guests ;  while  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  property  of  right  belongs,  are  shut 
out,  and  pine  away  with  fimiine."  ^ 

1  In  one  passage  Damiani  declares  no  single  clerk  fit  to  be  *  biibi^;  one 
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From  that  time  Gregory  and  Damiani  trod  their 
opposite  paths:  Damiani  to  subdue  the  world  within 
himself^  with  more  utter  aversion,  more  concentred 
determination ;  Hildebrand  to  subdue  the  world  with- 
out—  how  &r  within  his  own  heart  God  alone  maj 
judge. 

The  first,  the  avowed  object  of  Gregory's  pontificate, 
was  the  absolute  independence  of  the  clergy,  of  the  Pope, 
(^  the  great  prelates  throughout  Latin  Christendom, 
down  to  the  lowest  functionary,  whose  person  was  to 
become  sacred ;  that  independence  under  which  y,^^  ^ 
lurked  the  undisguised  pretension  to  superior-  HUd«bimnd. 
ity.  His  remote  and  somewhat  more  indistinct  vision, 
was  the  foundation  of  a  vast  spiritual  autocracy  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  who  was  to  rule  mankind  by  the 
consentient,  but  subordinate  authority  of  the  clergy 
throughout  the  world.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were 
to  become  still  more  completely  a  separate,  inviolable 
caste  ;  their  property  equally  sacred  with  their  persons. 
Fach  in  his  separate  sphere,  the  Pope  above  all  and 
comprehending  aQ,  was  to  be  sovereign  arbiter  of  all 
disputes ;  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  supreme  mediation  in 
questions  of  war  and  peace ;  to  adjudge  contested  suc- 
cessions to  kingdoms ;  to  be  a  great  feudal  lord,  to  whom 
other  kings  became  Beneficiaries.  His  own  arms  were 
to  be  chiefly  spiritual,  but  the  temporal  power  was  to  be 
always  ready  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  behest  against 
the  imgodly  rebels  who  might  revolt  fix)m  its  authority ; 
nor  did  the  Churchman  refuse  altogether  to  use  secular 

is  a  little  better  (meliasctilam)  than  another.  The  Bishop  of  F«no  he  calli 
**  ktro  Faoensis."  —  Opnscol. 

^  See  Damiani's  black  acoonnt  of  the  sins  which  he  had  to  stmggla 
against.  Those  which  clung  to  him  were  scurrility  (Damiani  was  not 
wtnting  in  self-knowledge)  and  dupotitiom  to  kmghUr.  — Epist  y.  2. 

V0L.'ui.  24 
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weapons,  to  employ  armies  in  its  own  name,  or  even  to 
permit  the  use  of  arms  to  the  priesthood. 

For  this  complete  isolation  of  the  hierarchy  into  a 

Htonnihieai  P^^'J^  ^^^  inviolable  casto  was  iSrst  neces- 
cMto-  sary  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  two  most 

important  preliminary  matters ;  the  absolute  extirpation 
of  the  two  evils,  which  the  more  rigid  churchmen  had 
been  denouncing  for  centuries,  to  the  suppression  of 
which  Hildebrand  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  active 
energies.  The  war  against  simony  and  the  concubi- 
nage of  the  clergy  (for  under  this  ill-sounding  name  was 
condemned  all  connection,  however  legalized,  with  the 
female  sex),  must  first  be  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue, 
before  the  Church  could  assume  its  full  and  uncontested 
domination. 

Like  his  predecessors,  like  all  the  more  high-minded 
Churchmen,  Hildebrand  refused  to  see  that  simony  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  inordinate  wealth  of 
Sfmony.  the  clcrgy.  It  was  a  wild  moral  paradox  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  enormous  temporal  possessions  and 
enormous  temporal  power,  with  the  extinction  of  all 
temporal  motives  for  obtaining,  all  temptations  to  the 
misuse  of,  these  all-envied  treasures.  Religion  might 
at  first  beguile  itself  into  rapacity,  on  account  of  the 
sacred  and  beneficent  uses  to  which  it  designed  to  devote 
wealth  and  power.  Works  of  piety  and  charity  might, 
for  a  short  time,  ^dth  the  sacred  few,  be  the  sole  con- 
templated, sole  sought  object.  But  rapacity  would  soon 
throw  off  the  mask  and  assume  its  real  character.  Per- 
sonal passions  and  desires  would  intrude  into  the  holiest 
sanctuary.  Pious  works  would  become  secondary,  sub- 
ordinate, till  at  last  they  would  vanish  firom  the  view  ; 
ambition,  avarice,  pride,  prodigality,  luxury,  would,  by 
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degrees,  supplant  those  rare  and  singular  virtues.  The 
clergjr  had  too  much  power  over  public  opinion  them- 
selves to  submit  to  its  control ;  they  awed  mankind  — 
were  under  awe  to  none.  In  the  feudal  system,  which 
had  been  so  long  growing  up  throughout  Western 
Europe,  bishops  had  become,  in  eveiy  respect,  the 
equals  of  the  secular  nobles.  In  every  city  the  bishop, 
if  not  the  very  first  of  men,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
first :  without  the  city  he  was  lord  of  the  amplest  do- 
mains. Archbishops  almost  equalled  kings;  for  who 
would  not  have  coveted  the  station  and  authority  of  a 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  rather  than  that  of 
the  feeble  Carlovingian  monarch  ?  The  citizen  might 
well  be  jealous  of  the  superior  opulence  and  influence 
of  the  priest ;  even  the  rustic,  the  serf,  might  behold, 
not  without  envy,  his  son  or  his  brother  (for  from  this 
sacerdotal  caste  there  was  no  absolute  exclusion  either 
in  theory  or  practice  of  the  meanest)  enjoying  the 
security,  the  immunities,  the  respect  paid  even  to  the 
most  humble  orders  of  the  clergy.  And  so  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  framework  of  society.  But  if 
this  was  the  nobler  part  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  Church,  that  it  was  a  caste  not  of  birth  or  race, 
it  had  its  countervailing  evils.  There  was  a  constant 
temptation ;  a  temptation  growing  in  proportion  to  its 
privileges  and  immunities;  a  temptation  which  over- 
leaped, or  trampled  down  every  barrier,  to  enter  the 
Church  from  unhallowed  motives.  The  few  who 
assumed  the  sacred  office  from  high  and  pure  and 
perfectly  religious  views,  became  comparatively  fewer. 
Men  crowded  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and  seized  at 
once  on  its  highest  and  its  almost  menial  offices.  That 
which  had  been  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  or  foi 
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unworthy  motives,  would  be  employed  for  no  higher 
ends.  We  have  seen  the  Barbarians  forcing  their  way 
into  the  sacred  ranks,  and  bringing  with  them  much  of 
their  barbarity.  Charlemagne  himself  had  set  the 
example  of  advancing  his  natural  sons  to  high  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  His  feebler  descendants,  even  the 
more  pious,  submitted  to  the  same  course  from  choice 
or  necessity.  The  evil  worked  downwards.  The 
Bishop,  who  had  bought  his  see,  indemnified  himself  by 
selling  the  inferior  prebends  or  cures.  What  was  so 
intrinsically  valuable  began  to  have  its  money-price ;  it 
became  an  object  of  barter  and  sale.  The  layman  who 
purchased  holy  orders  bought  usually  peace,  security  of 
life,  comparative  ease.  Those  who  aspired  to  higher 
dignities  soon  repaid  themselves  for  the  outlay,  however 
large  and  extortionate.  For  several  centuries.  Pope 
after  Pope,  Council  after  Council,  had  continued  to 
denounce  this  crime,  this  almost  heresy.  The  iteration, 
the  gradually  increasing  terrors  of  their  anathemas, 
show  their  inefficacy.  While  the  ambitious  churchmen 
on  the  one  hand  were  laboring  to  suppress  it,  by  the 
still  accumulating  accessions  to  their  power  and  wealth 
they  were  aggravating  the  evil.  At  thb  period,  not 
merely  the  indignant  satire  of  the  more  austere,  but 
graver  history  and  historical  poetry,  even  the  acts  and 
decrees  of  Councils  declare  that,  from  the  Papacy  down 
to  the  lowest  parochial  cure,  every  spiritual  dignity  and 
ftmction  was  venal.  The  highest  bishops  confessed  thdr 
own  guilt ;  the  bishopric  of  Rome  had  too  often  been 
notoriously  bought  and  sold.  Sometimes,  indeed,  but 
not  always,  it  condescended  to  some  show  of  decency. 
Simony  might  veil  itself  under  the  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary and  ancient  usage.     The  universal  feudal  practice 
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of  makiiig  ofiPerings  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  the  liege 
lord,  or  even  largesses  to  the  people,  at  every  act  of 
promotion,  grant,  or  enfranchisement,  might  seem  to 
justify  these  donations,  at  first  honoraiy  and  voluntary, 
at  length  exacted  as  a  tribute,  with  unscrupulous  rapac- 
ity. With  this  was  connected  the  whole  fisimous  ques- 
tion of  investiture. 

Bat  however  disguised,  simony  from  its  odious  name 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  and  a  sin.^  It  under- 
mined the  power  and  authority  of  the  clergy.  The 
priest  or  bishop  laboring  under  this  imputation  was  held 
up,  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils,  as  an  object 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  rather  than  of  respect.  But 
beyond  this  the  vast  possessions  which  tempted  to 
amony  were  endangered  by  its  inevitable  consequences. 
While  the  clergy  were  constantly  working  on  the  fears 
of  men  to  increase  their  own  wealth,  the  only  reprisal 
in  the  power  of  the  laity  was  through  tiie  venality  of 
the  clergy.  It  was  their  only  means  of  rescuing  some 
part  of  their  property  from  the  all  absorbing  cupidity  of 
those  who  made  it  their  duty  to  secure,  in  theory  for 
God  and  for  pious  uses,  but  too  often  for  other  ends, 
very  large  proportions  of  the  land  throughout  Latin 
Christendom.  According  to  the  strict  law,  the  clergy 
could  receive  every  thing,  alienate  nothing.  But  the 
frequent  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  violent  usurpation, 
or  the  fraudulent  alienation  by  the  clergy  themselves, 

1  Tedaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  so  detested  simony,  that  he  would  have 
become  a  simoniac  Pope  himself  to  root  out  the  sin ;  at  least,  so  saTsDonizo, 
the  panegyrist  of  the  Countess  Matilda:  — 

'^  IpfOf  d«t«6taiu  dloebftt  mente  modetti 
Mill*  llbras  eerti  pro  Papata  dare  Teltom. 
Ut  quod  ego  f^itoo  dmoniacos  maledictos 
^Jicerem  cunctoB  per  totum  denique  mundum." — i.  5. 
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of  what  had  been  church  property,  show  that  neither 
party  respected  this  sanctity  when  it  was  the  interest  of 
both  to  violate  it.^  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  clergy 
extorted  from  the  dying  prince  or  noble  some  important 
grant,  immunity  or  possession,  the  despoiled  heir  would 
scruple  at  no  means  of  resuming  his  aUenated  rights 
or  property.  The  careless,  the  profligate,  the  venal, 
the  warlike  bishop  or  abbot,  would  find  means,  if  he 
found  advantage,  to  elude  the  law  ;  to  surrender  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly ;  to  lease  out  the  land  so  as  to 
annihilate  its  value  to  the  Church ;  to  grant  in  perpe- 
tuity for  trifling  compensations  or  for  valueless  service, 
the  covets  estate ;  and  so  to  relax  the  inexorable  grasp 
of  the  Church.  His  own  pomp  and  expenditure  would 
reduce  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  wants  and  subterfuges  of 
debtors  and  of  bankrupts;  and  so  the  estates  would, 
directly  or  circuitously,  return  either  to  the  original  or 
to  some  new  owner. 

With  this  universal  simony  was  connected,  more 
closely  than  may  at  first  appear,  the  other  great  vice  of 
the  age,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  Hildebrand  and  his 
schopl,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  Few  of  these  men, 
actuated  only  by  religious  motives,  by  the  stem,  domi- 
nant spirit  of  monasticism  in  their  refusal  of  this  indul- 
gence to  religious  men,  may  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern  the  real  danger  arising  to  their  power  frt>m  this 
practice.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  necessary  to 
their  existence,  at  the  present   period  as  a  separate 

^  Maratori  describes  well  this  straggle :  "  Metebant  jagi  Ubore  in  ssbcu- 
lArinra  campis  clerici,  ac  pnecipue  monachi;  vicissim  vero  et  sssculares 
nihil  intentatam  relinquebant,  ut  messera  ab  ecdesiasticis  cong^Um,  in 
horrea  sua  leviori  interdnm  negotio  deducerent.  Propterea  quanivisjuu- 
rersam  pene  tellorem  absorbere  posse  ac  velle  videretur  cleri  utriosque 
indostria,  plura  sacris  lods  erepta  quam  relicta  Aiisse.**— Ant  It.  Diss. 
Ixxxii. 
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caste.  The  clergy,  in  an  advanced  period  of  civilizar 
tion,  may  sink  into  ordinary  citizens  ;  they  may  become 
a  class  of  men  discharging  the  common  Amctions  of 
life,  only  under  a  stronger  restraint  of  character  and  of 
pubUc  opinion.  As  examples  of  the  domestic,  as  of  the 
other  virtues ;  as  training  up  fiunihes  in  sound  morals 
and  religion,  they  are  of  inappreciable  advantage ;  they 
are  a  living  remonstrance  and  protest  against  that  licen- 
tiousness of  manners  which  is  the  common  evil  of  more 
refined  society.  But  the  clergy  of  this  age,  necessarily 
a  caste,  would  have  degenerated  from  an  open,  unex- 
clusive  caste,  to  a  dose  and  hereditary  one.^  Under 
the  feudal  system,  every  thing,  from  the  throne  to  the 
meanest  trade,  had  a  hereditary  tendency.  The  bene- 
fices, originally  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  Uege  lord, 
were  becoming  patrimonies ;  rank,  station,  distinction, 
descended  from  father  to  son :  the  guilds,  if  they  were 
beginning  to  be  formed  in  towns,  were  likewise  heredi- 
tary. The  son  followed  the  trade,  and  succeeded  to 
the  tools,  the  skill  of  his  parent.  But  hereditary  suc- 
cession once  introduced  into  the  Church,  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  order  was  inevitable ;  the  title  to  its  high 
places,  at  least,  and  its  emoluments,  would  have  become 
more  and  more  exclusive :  her  great  men  would  cease 
to  rise  from  all  ranks  and  all  quarters.^ 

1  See  in  Damiani  a  frightful  story  of  a  bishop  in  Mania,  who  bad  a  son 
hy  a  concubine,  whom  he  substituted  for  himself  in  his  bishopric  He  him- 
self coveted  the  monastery  of  Casino,  hired  assassins  to  pluck  out  the 
abbot^s  eyes,  and  send  the  reeking  prooft  of  the  murder  to  him.  He  died, 
however,  suddenly,  at  the  moment  that  the  abbot  was  being  blinded.  True 
or  fidse,  Damiani  believed  the  story. — Epist  iv.  8. 

*  **  Ampla  itaque  pnedia,  ampla  patrimonia,  et  qnecunque  bona  possunt, 
de  bonis  ecdesiie,  neque  enim  aliunde  habent,  infames  patres  infamibus 
filiis  acquimnt  Et  ut  liberi  non  per  rapinam  appareant,  volunt  enim  m  terrft 
lapere  Ubertatem,  ut  diabolos  in  ccelo  voluit  deitatem,  in  militiam  eos  mox 
&ciant  transire   nobilium.'*  —  Concil.  Papiens.  A.D.  1022.     llansi,  xix. ; 
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Hereditary  succession,  we  have  said,  and  the  d^en^ 
eracy  of  the  order  were  inseparable.  Great  as  were 
the  evils  inevitable  from  the  dominion  of  the  priesthood, 
if  it  had  become  in  any  degree  the  privil^e  of  certain 
fitmilies,  that  evil  would  have  been  enormously  aggra- 
vated ;  the  compensating  advantages  annulled.  Family 
affections  and  interests  would  have  been  constantly 
struggling  against  those  of  the  Church.  Selfishness, 
under  its  least  unamiable  form,  would  have  been  ever 
counteracting  the  lofly  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
still  actuated  the  better  Churchmen;  one  universal 
nepotism  —  a  nepotism  not  of  kindred  but  of  parentage 
—  would  have  preyed  upon  the  vital  energies  of  the 
order.  Every  irreligious  occupant  would  either  have 
endeavored  to  alienate  to  his  lay  descendants  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  or  bred  up  his  still  more  d^enerate 
descendants  in  the  certainty  of  succession  to  their  pat- 
rimonial benefice.! 


Perts,  Leg.  iL  Ml.  Compare  Theiner,  L  457.  It  was  prohibltod,  bat  Tainlj 
prohibited,  to  receive  the  sons  of  priests  into  orders.  Gerhard,  Bishop  o€ 
Lorch,  asks  Pope  Leo  VIL  whether  it  was  lawful :  the  Pope  decided  that 
the  sons  must  not  bear  the  sins  of  their  fiithen —  Labbe,  ix.,  sub.  an.  937. 
Compare  Planck,  iii.  p.  601. 

^  Batherins  of  Verona,  a  century  earlier  (he  died  974),  declaims  against 
this  hereditary  priesthood.  He  had  already  asserted,  **  Qnam  perditA  ton- 
soratorum  nniversitas  tota,  ut  nemo  in  eis  qni  non  ant  adulter  aat  sit  arse- 
noquita.  Adulter  enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canonee  uxorins  est.**  He 
declares  that  there  were  priests  and  deacons  not  only  bigami,  but  trigami 
et  quadrigami.  **  Presbyter  vera  aut  diaconus  uxorem  legitimam  non  pot> 
sit  habere.  Si  filium  de  ipsA  fbmicatione,  rel  quod  p^us  est,  adulterio, 
genitum  facit  presbyterum,  ille  iterum  suum,  suum  alter  iterum ;  pullulaas 
iUud  usque  in  finem  SACuli  taliter  adulterinm,  a^ns  est,  nisi  illins  qui  illod 
primitus  seminavit?  Quocirca  monendi  et  obsecrandi  firatree,  ut  quia  pm- 
hiberi,  proh  dolor!  a  mulieribus  valetis  nuUo  modo,  filios  de  yobis  genera- 
tos  dimitteretis  saltem  esse  laioos,  Alias  laids  jnngeretis,  nt  vel  in  fine 
saltem  veetro  terminaretur,  et  nusquam  in  finem  ssculi  dnraret  adolteriun 
^^•strum.'*  —  De  Nuptu  cigusdam  illidto,  ap.  d*Acfaery,  i.  pp.  870, 1.  The 
Synod  of  Worms  thus  writes  of  the  object  of  Hildebnmd's  law:  "Causa 
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Yet  celibacy  may  be  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  of 
an  individual,  it  may  be  maintained  for  a  time  by 
mutual  control  and  awe ;  by  severe  discipline ;  by  a 
strong  corporate  spirit  in  a  monastic  community.  But 
in  a  low  state  of  morals  as  to  sexual  intercourse,  in  an 
order  recruited  from  all  classes  of  society,  not  filled  by 
men  of  tried  and  matured  religion ;  in  an  order  crowded 
by  aspirants  after  its  wealth,  power,  comparative  ease, 
privileges,  immunities,  public  estimation ;  in  an  order 
superior  to,  or  dictating  public  opinion  (if  public  opinion 
made  itself  heard)  ;  in  a  permanent  order,  in  which  the 
degeneracy  of  one  age  would  go  on  increasing  in  the 
next,  till  it  produced  some  stem  reaction ;  in  an  order 
comparatively  idle,  without  social  duties  or  intellectual 
pursuits ;  in  an  order  not  secluded  in  the  desert,  but 
officially  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  confidential 
relations  as  instructors  and  advisers  of  the  other  sex,  it 
was   impossible  to  maintain  real  celibacy ;  ^   and   the 

l^lifi  est,  nt  ecdesianim  opes  collects  per  sacerdotum  matrimonia  et  liberos 
mmu  diffluerent."  The  same  complaints  are  made  in  England  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL  (Epist  Gul.  Folliott,  861-802).  So  little  effect  had  the 
measures  of  Gregory  and  his  successors,  that  FoUiott  excuses  Pope  Alex- 
ander in.  tor  not  carrying  out  the  law:  **  Si  vero  prorsus  vitium  extirpa- 
tum  non  est,  id  non  impotandum  sibi  sed  magis  delinquentium  multitudini, 
▼ixqae,  vel  nunqnam,  abolendas  consuetudini.^*  —  Document  Hist,  apud 
Qiles,  vol.  U.  p.  287. 

1  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  suppress  all  notice  of  other  evils  which 
arose  out  of,  and  could  not  but  arise  out  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  a  barbarous  clergy,  an  unmarried  clergy,  not,  throughout  the 
order,  under  the  very  strong  control  of  a  vigilant  and  fearless  public 
opinion.  Damiani's  odious  book  has  been  already  named;  its  name  is 
enough.  Damiani  saw  not  that,  by  his  own  measures,  he  was  probably 
making  such  a  book  almost  necessary  in  Aiture  times.  In  the  Council  of 
Metz,  898,  a  stronger  prohibition  is  needed  than  against  wives  and  concu- 
binea.  **  Nequaquam  in  sua  domo  secum  aliquam  fteminam  habeant,  nee 
matrem,  nee  sororem ;  sed  auferentes  omnem  occasionem  Satanse ,  .  .  ."  — 
Can.  V.  That  of  Nantes  gives  more  plainly  the  cause  of  the  prohibition : 
**Quia  instigante  diabolo,  edam  in  illis  scelus  frequenter  perpetratum  re- 
peritnr,  aut  etiam  in  pedissequis  illomm,  scilicet  matrem,  amitam,  sororem.*' 
A.D.  896. 
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practical  alternative  lay  between  secret  marriage,  con- 
cubinage without  the  form  of  marriage,  or  a  looser  and 
more  corrupting  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

Throughout  Latin  Christendom,  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  realm  of  Hildebrand,  he  could  not  but  know 
there  had  been  long  a  deep-murmured,  if  not  an  avowed 
doubt,  as  to  the  authority  of  the  prohibitions  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  where  the  dogmatic  author- 
ity of  the  Papal  canons  was  not  called  in  question, 
there  was  a  bold  resistance,  or  a  tacit  infringement  of 
the  law.  Italy  has  been  seen  in  actual,  if  uncombined, 
rebellion  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  whole  clergy 
lUrriedciergT  ^^  ^^^  kiugdom  of  Naplcs  has  appeared,  und^r 
In  Italy.  Nicolas  II.,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
openly  living  with  their  lawful  wives.  Still  earlier,  we 
have  seen  Leo  IX.  contesting,  and  it  should  seem  in 
vain,  this  undisguised  license  in  Rome  itself.^  Milan 
and  other  Lombard  cities,  and  Florence,  had  withstood 
authority,  eloquence,  popular  violence,  even  the  tribu- 
nitian  fury  of  eccelesiastical  demagogues ;  they  were 
silenced,  but  neither  convinced  nor  subdued.  The 
married  clergy  were  still,  if  for  the  present  cowed,  a 
powerful  faction  throughout  Italy ;  they  were  awaiting 
their  time  of  vengeance.^     Ravenna,  if  she  had  now 

>  See  quotation,  vol.  ilL  p.  802,  from  Golielmus  Appulns.  See  pp.  4M- 
510,  with  quotations  from  Peter  Duniani  and  the  biographer  of  S.  Goal- 
berto. 

*  The  best  testimony  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  inclading  Rome  (even  beyond 
the  declamations  of  Damiani),  is  the  statement  of  the  more  sober  Pope 
Victor  in  his  Dialogues.  **  Itaque  cum  vulgus  clericorum  per  viam  effrie- 
natsB  licentiae,  nemine  prohibente,  graderetur,  ccepemnt  ipsi  {H-esbyteri  et 
diacones  (qui  tradita  sibi  sacramenta  Dominica  mundo  corde  castoqne  cor> 
pore  tractare  debebant),  laicorum  more  uxores  ducere  susceptosqne  filios 
haeredes  relinquere.  Konnulli  etiam  episcopomm,  verecundi&  omni  con- 
tempt4,  cum  uxoribus  domo  simul  in  un&  habitare.  Et  hasc  peseima  et 
execranda  consnetudo  intra  Urbem  mazim^  pnllnlabat,  nnde  olim  relig- 
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fidlen  into  comparative  obscurity,  and  was  not,  as  far 
as  appears,  so  deeply  committed  in  the  strife,  yet  pre- 
served in  her  annals  (perhaps  from  the  days  of  her 
Greek  Exarchate)  the  memory  of  saintly  prelates  who 
had  asserted  the  right  of  marriage.^  The  memory  of 
the  married  Pope,  Hadrian  II.,  was  but  recent. 

In  Germany  the  power  and  influence  of  the  married 
clergy  will  make  itself  felt,  if  less  openly  pro-,,,^^^,^^ 
claimed,  as  a  bond  of  alliance  with  the  Em-*^^™"^^- 
peror  and  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  famous  letter 
of  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.,^  had 
already  boldly  asserted  the  Teutonic  freedom  in  this 
great  question.  Ulric  had  urged  with  great  force  the 
moral  and  scriptural  arguments ;  and  sternly  contrasted 
the  vices  of  the  unmarried  with  the  virtues  of  the  mar- 
ried clergy.  Adelbert,  the  magnificent  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  almost  conceded  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  to  avoid  worse   evils;   the  statesman   prevailed 

ionis  nonna  ab  ipeo  Apostolo  Petro  ejusqae  successoribus  nbiqae  diffasa 
procesBerat**  —  Max.  Biblioth.  Patr.  xvili.  Compare  Bonizo  apnd  (Efel. 
Ber.  Boic  Script,  ii.  799. 

^  Compare  A^elli,  Vit.  Pontlf.  Ravenoat.  "  Sed  quierendum  nobis  est 
cor  iste  conjngatus  talem  egregiam  obtinuit  sedem.  Si  intelligatis  auctorem 
Apostolum  diceDtem,  anias  axons  virum,  et  filios  habentem,  episcopos 
ordlnari  recte  providetur,  cum  et  hoc  Canones  pneceperint.*^  —  p.  113. 
Saint  Sevems  was  married,  when  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  according  to  a 
life  written  about  this  time.  "  Sicut  enim  dborum  edulio  non  poUuitur 
homo,  nisi  insidiatrix  concupiscentia  prsBcedit,  sic  quoque  legali  conjugio 
BOQ  inquinatur  Christianus,  qui  se  nullatenus  vel  virginitatis  vel  conti- 
nentis  alligarit**  —  Compare  p.  192,  where  the  example  of  Peter  is  alleged. 
The  saint  abstained  when  archbishop. —  Ibid.,  p.  189. 

*  Apnd  Eccard,  Hist.  Med.  ^vi,  ii.  p.  26.  I  see  no  just  grounds  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter,  though  it  contains  a  veiy  foolish  story. 
Compare  Shro^Jc,  xxii.  p.  5d3.  **Quid  divinsd  maledictioni  obligatius, 
qoam  com  aliqui  eorum  episcopi  videlicet  et  archidiaconi  ita  prsecipites  sint 
in  libidtnem,  ut  neque  adulteria,  neque  incestus,  neque  masculorum,  proh 
pudor!  sdant  abhorrere  concubitus,  quod  casta  dericorum  conjugia  dicunt 
ftetere."    Some  assert  this  letter  to  be  a  foigeiy  of  this  period. 
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over  the  prelate.^  Gregory  himself  had  to  rebuke  the 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  for  his  remissness  in  not  cor- 
recting the  uncleanness  of  his  clergy  (a  phrase  which 
may  be  safely  interpreted,  not  separating  them  from 
their  wives),  the  Bishop  of  Constance  for  bdng  indul- 
gent to  such  flagitious  courses.^ 

Among  the  detested  and  incorrigible  offences  which 
drove  Saint  Adalbert  in  iudignation  from  his  bishopric 
of  Prague,  were  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
polygamy  of  the  laity.* 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  marriage  of  the 
inrraace.  clcrgy  less  common  in  France,  though  it  had 
either  the  good  fortune,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  come 
into  such  bold  and  open  collision  with  the  stem  Re- 
former. The  French  councils  denounce  the  crime  as 
frequent,  notorious.  That  of  Bourges  had  threatened 
to  deprive  the  married  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons, 
if  they  did  not  give  up  all  connexion  with  their  wives 
or  concubines.*  Under  Gregory  VII.  the  Bishop  of 
Toul  is  accused,  it  is  true,  by  a  refractory  clerk,  of  Uv- 
ing  publicly  with  a  concubine,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,* 

In  Normandy  —  if  there  were  priests  so  early  of  Nop- 
inNonnandy.  man  desccut  —  the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
queror, the  Teutonic  independence ;  if  the  priesthood 

^  **  Audivimni  cum  Bsepeniimero  Adelbertiu  clenim  siiiim  de  contineBti& 
hortaretuTf  Admoneo  voe,  inquit,  et  postulans  Jubeo,  at  pestUeris  mulierom 
yinculis  absolvammi,  aut  si  ad  hoc  non  potestis  cogi,  saltern  cum  rere- 
cundi&  yinculum  matrimonii  custodite,  secwidum  illud  quod  didtur,  Si  non 
cast^  tamen  caut^."  —  Scoliast.  in  Adam.  Brem.  iii.  82,  apud  Linden- 
brog,  p.  41. 

s  Regest  i.  30,  Nov.  15,  1073,  and  Udalric  Bab.  apud  Eccard.  "*  Quod 
p<Bnam  libidinis  laxaverit^  ut  qui  mulierculis  se  inqoinaveiint  in  flagitio 
pereisterenf  —  Dec  1074. 

>  In  990.    Cosmas  Pragensis,  v.  S.  Adalbert,  p.  77. 

*  Canon,  v. 

*  Regest.  ii.  10. 
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were  of  the  old  Frankish  race,  the  long  years  of  anar- 
chy, had  broken  down  or  so  dissolved  all  the  old  bonds 
of  law  and  order,  that  even  bishops  openly  Uved  with 
their  wires,  and  sate  proudly  in  the  midst  of  thdr  sons 
and  daughters.^  When  Herluin,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  betook  himself  to  monastic  life,  an 
unmarried  priest  or  Inshop  was  hardly  to  be  found  in 
Normandy.  Leo  IX.,  as  has  been  seen,  in  vain  de- 
nounced, at  his  council  at  Rheims,  the  martial  and 
married  prelates.  They  gave  up  reluctantly  their 
arms ;  nothing  would  induce  them  to  yield  their  wives. 
The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  daring,  in  a  public  synod,  to 
prohibit  under  anathema  the  priests  to  retain  those 
whom  he  opprobriously  called  their  concubines,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones,  and  driven  out 
of  the  Church. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  before  Dunstan, 
nmriagewas  rather  the  rule,  celibacy  the  exception.* 
In  older  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  monasticism  itself  had 
but  seldom  aspired  either  to  the  dreamy  quietude  of  the 

1  *<  Tunc  quippe  in  Nenttrift  post  adventam  Nomuoinonuii,  in  tantom 
dissolata  erat  castitas  dericoram,  at  non  solum  presbyteri  sed  etiam  prsB- 
tulee  llbere  aterentor  thoris  concubinarum,  et  palam  superbirent  maltiplici 
pcopagine  filioram  et  filiamm.  Tunc  ibidem  (Remis)  generate  concilium 
tenoit  (Leo  IX.)  et  inter  reliqua  ecdesiie  commoda,  qa«  constittut,  presbj- 
teris  arma  ferre  et  coi^juges  habere  prohiboit.  Exinde  consaetudo  lethalis 
panlatim  exlnaniri  ccspit.  Arma  quidem  f^rre  presbyteri  jam  patienter 
desiere;  sed  a  pellidbos  aeOtuc  noimU  abstinere,  nee  pudicitisB  inaervire/'  — 
Orderic  Vital.,  apud  Duchesne,  p.  872.  **  Rarus  in  Nonnanni&  tunc  rectSB 
tramitis  aut  index  aut  prtBTius  erat :  sacerdotes  et  summi  pontifices  fi&ere 
eomfngati,  et  arma  portantes,  ut  laid/^  —  Vit  S.  Herluin.  apud  Lanfttmc. 
Oper.,  p.  268.  **Multam  contra  impudicos  presbyteros  pro  auierendis 
pdUdbus  laboravit,  a  quibus  dum  in  synodo  concubinas  eis  sub  anathema 
prohiberet,  lapidibus  percussus  aufugit,  fugiensqne  ab  eoclesi&,  *  Deus,  ven- 
emnt  gentes  in  hsreditatem  tnam/  fortiter  damavit.**  —  Orderic  Vital., 
▲.D.  1069-1079. 

*  Kemble,  ii.  pp.  441-471. 
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East,  or  the  passionate  and  excessive  austerity  of  the 
West:  it  was  a  religious  profession,  no  more.  The 
monks  attached  to  most  of  the  cathedrals  Uved  under  a 
kind  of  canonical  rule,  but  were  almost  universallj 
married.  In  the  richer  conventual  foundations  ruled 
mostly,  as  in  France,  noble  and  warlike  abbots,  and 
noble  abbesses ;  they  took  no  vow  of  chastity  ;  they 
married  or  remained  unmarried  at  their  will.^  The 
only  two  true  monks  were  the  Benedictines,  who  had 
been  introduced  by  Archbishop  Wilfrid.  They  were 
chiefly  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  throughout  Eng- 
land these  monasteries  had  been  mercilessly  wasted  by 
the  Danes :  a  white  cowl  was  as  rare  as  a  ghost.  When 
Dunstan  began  his  career  there  were  true  monks  only 
at  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury.* 

An  English  historian  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
In  England,  somcwhat  more  at  length  on  this  great  ques- 
tion in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.  A  century  before  Gr^- 
ory  VII.,  the  Primate  Odo,  and  after  him  Dunstan, 
had  devoted  themselves  to  work  that  which  they  too 
Dnnitan.  deemed  a  holy  revolution.  Dunstan's  life  was 
a  crusade,  a  cruel,  unrelenting,  yet  but  partially  suc- 
cessful crusade  against  the  married  clergy,  which  in 
truth  comprehended  the  whole  secular  cleigy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  Dunstan  was,  as  it  were,  in  a 
narrower  sphere,  among  a  ruder  people,  a  prophetic 
type  and  harbinger  of  Hildebrand.     Like  Hildebrand, 


1  **  MonasterU  nempe  Anglise  ante  Reformadonem  a  Donstano  et  Edgaro 
rege  instkutam,  totidem  enmt  conventus  clericomm  scecalarium ;  qui  am- 
plissimJB  possessionibos  dotati  et  certis  sibi  invicem  regnlb  astricti,  offidA 
ana  in  ecclesiia  quotidi^  freqaentanmt;  omnibus  interim  aliorum  clericomm 
privilegiis,  alque  ^Md  uxares  ducentB  Ucentid  gamdebant.^*  — Whaiton,  An- 
glia  Sacra,  i.  p.  218. 

•  Theiner,  p.  580. 
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or  rather  like  Damiani  doing  the  work  of  Hildebrand, 
in  the  spirit,  not  of  a  rival  soverdgn,  bat  of  an  iron- 
hearted  monk,  he  trampled  the  royal  power  under  his 
feet.  The  scene  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edwy,  ex- 
cepting the  horrible  cmeldes  to  which  it  was  the  pre- 
lude, and  which  belong  to  a  more  barbarous  race,  might 
seem  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  humiliation  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  at  Canosa. 

Archbishop  Odo  was  the  primary  author,  Dunstan 
the  agent,  in  the  outrage  on  the  royal  authority  at  the 
coronation  of  young  Edwy.  Odo  was  a  Dane ;  had 
been  a  warrior :  in  him  the  conquering  Dane  and  the 
stem  warrior  mingled  with  the  imperious  churchman  J 
Dunstan  not  from  his  infimcy,  but  from  his  youth,  liad 
been  sel^trained  as  a  monk«  In  Dunstan  were  moulded 
together  the  asceticism  almost  of  an  Eastern  anch<irite 
(his  cell  would  hardly  give  free  room  for  his  body,  yet 
his  cell  was  not  only  his  dwelling,  it  was  his  woriuh^^ 
and  forge),  with  some  of  the  industry  and  acc^mipl tub- 
men ts  of  a  Benedictine.  He  wrought  in  iron,  in  ivr/ry, 
in  the  precious  metals ;  practised  some  arts  of  d<^ign  ; 
it  is  said  that  he  c(q>ied  manuscripts^  Odo  \^tzme 
Primate  of  England.  Dunstan  at  first  refused  a  \An\y- 
opric :  he  was  Abbot  of  Glastonbuiy.  The  admirin^r^ 
the  worshipping  monkish  biograpben  of  Dan«tan,  nl/tln 
they  have  labored  to  heighten  him  to  the  gl'^  '>f  « 
saint,  have  unconsciously  darkened  liim  into  cme  ^/  tl»^ 
most  odious  of  mankind.  Their  paDejryric  zstd  iUrir 
undesigned  calumny  must  be  received  with  d/AiU  a/j4 

1  Among  the  eoMtftatiMH  sT  AKJhti*tf  04*  wm  (fc«  mt^hm*0  *0m: 
— ^  Ammooemas 
magiii  rrrerentia 
ColuC  iL,  WiDuiM,  Mb 
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reservation.  Among  the  perpetual  miracles  with  which 
they  have  invested  his  whole  career,  some  are  so  awk- 
wardly imagined  as  to  suggest  to  the  most  candid  an  in- 
evitable suspicion  of  fraud. 

With  them  it  was  holy  zeal  (and  zeal  it  doubtless 
was,  how  far  leavened  with  harshness  and  pride  who 
shall  know?)  which  sent  Drmstan,  at  the  Primate's 
order,  to  drag  forth  the  boy  monarch  of  sixteen  fi'om 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  back  into  the  banquet-hall  of  his 
nobles,  who  were  said  to  have  held  themselves  insulted 
by  his  early  withdrawal  from  their  boisterous  'convivial- 
ity. The  searing  the  face  of  the  beautifrd  Elgiva  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  on  her  return  fix>m  her  exile  in  all  her 
beauty  and  influence ;  the  ham-stringing  the  unhaj^y 
woman ;  the  premature  death  of  Edwy,  are  related, 
not  merely  without  compassion,  but  with  a  kind  of  sav- 
age triumph,  by  men  in  whose  hearts  not  <mly  the  affec- 
tions, but  the  humanity  of  our  nature  have  been  crashed 
out  by  their  stem  discipline.^ 

The  scene  at  Calne,  when  the  great  question  between 
the  monastic  and  secular  clergy,  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  celibate  and  married  clergy,  was  on  the  issue  b^re 
the  great  national  council ;  when  the  whole  of  the  seats 
filled  by  the  adverse  party  fell  with  a  crash,  and  buried 
many  of  them  in  the  ruins,  was  so  happily  timed,  that 
although  it  might  have  been  fortuitous  (with  the  monks 

>  Even  in  oar  own  day  the  sympathies  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Lingard  are 
not  with  the  victims,  hot  with  the  chorchmen.  He  labors  to  show  that 
Elgiva  was  not  a  wile,  bat  a  concubine  (she  was  connected  probably  with 
Edwy  by  some  remote  kindred).  He  relates  as  andoabted  truth  the  mon- 
strous charge,  adduced  by  the  gross  imagination  of  the  monkish  party,  of 
the  criminal  intimacy  of  the  boy  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daughter. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  weighed  and  summed  up  (in  one  of  hb  Supplemental 
Notes)  with  hb  usual  rigid  candor,  all  theprobabilitiee  —  they  are  hardly 
more  —  of  this  dark  transaction. 
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of  course  it  was  providential,  miraculous),  it  is  difficult 
not  to  remember  Dunstan's  mastery  over  all  the  m^ 
chanical  skill  of  the  day.^ 

But,  whatever  the  apparent  triumph  of  Dunstan  and 
of  monasticism,  it  needed  all  the  power  of  Odo  the 
Primate,  all  the  commanding  perseverance  of  Dunstan, 
when  the  King  Edgar,  who  now  held  the  throne,  be- 
came .the  slave  of  their  will,  and  the  royal  laws  and 
royal  authority  might  seem  to  have  no  aim  but  the  pro- 
scription of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ^  to  obtain  even 
transient  conformity.  It  was  not  by  law,  but  by  armed 
invasion  of  cathedral  after  cathedral,  that  the  married 
clergy  were  ejected,  the  Benedictines  installed  in  their 
places.  Twice  the  seculars  had  influence  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  elevation  of  Dunstan :  his  pious  ambition  at  last 
condescended  to  a  bishopric,  that  of  Worcester,  then  of 
Worcester  and  London  together,  finally  to  the  Primacy. 
Dunstan  welcomed,  so  said  his  admirers,  by  visible  an- 
gels, died ;  Dunstan  wrought  countless  miracles  at  his 
tomb.  Dunstan  became  a  Saint ;  and  yet  he  a.d.  968. 
had  achieved  no  permanent  victory.  Hardly  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  a  council  is  held  at 

^  **  Onmibos  ad  terrain  eliais,  solos  Dimstaniis,  stans  super  unam  trabem 
qnse  saperstes  erat,  prob^  evarit."  Compare  Osbem,  in  Yit.  Dunstani. 
**  Hoc  miraculum  archiepiscopo  exbiboit  pacem  de  clericis,  omniboB  Anglis 
tone  et  deinceps  in  sententiam  ejus  ooncedentibas."  —  Gul.  Malmesb., 
p.  358. 

*  Compare  Edgar's  Charta  de  Oswald's  Lawe,  a.  d.  964.  **  Hoc  est  de 
ftjidendis  derids  axoratis  et  introdacendis  monachis.*'  —  Ap.  Hardoin,  vi. 
p.  687.  Malmesbtury  writes  of  Edgar  like  a  tme  monk.  It  was  a  gloriooa 
reign  of  sixteen  yean.  Nee  olliis  fere  annus  in  chronids  prsteritus  est,  quo 
non  magnum  et  necessarium  patriae  aliquid  fecerit,  quo  non  monasticum 
novum  fundayerit  p.  236.  —  Edit  Hist  Sodety.  See  p.  287  on  Dunstan, 
note,  and  on  Dunstan's  turning  the  secular  priests  of  Worcester  into  regu- 
lar. Tunc  ordo  monasticus  jamdudum  lapsus,  pnedpue  caput  erexit 
P.S47. 

VOL.  ni.  26 
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Enham ;  it  declares  that  there  were  clergy  who  had 
two,  even  more  wives ;  some  had  dismissed  their  wives, 
and  in  their  lifetime  taken  others.  It  might  seem  that 
the  compulsory  breach  of  the  marriage  bond  had  only 
introduced  a  looser,  promiscuous  concubinage;  men 
who  strove,  or  were  forced,  to  obey,  returned  to  their 
conjugal  habits  with  some  new  consort.^ 

Canute,  the  Dane,  aspired  to  be  a  religions  monarch ; 
his  laws  are  in  the  tone  of  the  monastic  hierarchy. 

After  the  great  revolution,  which  dispossessed  the 
Saxon  clergy  of  all  the  higher  benefices,  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  is  accused  before  the  Papal  legate,  of  Uving  in 
open  wedlock  and  with  sons  by  his  wife.^  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  is  commanded,  by  Pope  Gregory,  to  proliibit 
canons  ftx)m  taking  wives ;  and  if  priests  and  deacons, 
to  part  them  immediately  from  their  wives,  or  to  inflict 
the  sentence  of  deprivation.* 

The  strife  throughout  Christendom  between  the  monks 
Honks  and  and  the  secular  clergy,  if  it  rose  not  directly 
deisy.  out  of,  was  closely  connected  with,  this  con- 
troversy. In  the  monks  the  severer  ecclesiastics 
had  sure  allies ;  they  were  themselves  mostly  monks : 
nearly  all  the  great  champions  of  the  Church,  the  more 
intrepid  vindicators  of  her  immunities,  the  rigid  admin- 
istrators of  her  laws,  were  trained  in  the  monasteries  for 
their  arduous  conflict.  It  was  an  arduous,  but  against 
the  married  clergy,  an  unequal  contest.     The  monastic 

^  A.  D.  1000.  In  mart  est,  at  quidam  dnas,  qmdani  plnree  habesnt,  et 
nonniiUiis  quamvis  earn  dimiBerit,  qtuun  antea  haboH,  aliam  taraen  ipaa 
▼ivente  acdpit  This,  although  **  certissfaDe  normt  quod  dob  debeant  ha- 
bere ob  aliquam  eottos  catuam  '*  nxoris  coneortimiif  the  latter  offence  ii 
"  qnod  nollus  Ohristianus  facere  debet.*'  —  Mansi,  xzi.  Wflkins,  i.  387. 

*  Cul  uxor  poblic^  habita,  filiique  procreati  testhnoniom  perhlbent.  — 
Lanfranc.  Epist.  iv. 

•Begesta,  Greg.  yii.  i.  80. 
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school  were  united,  determined,  onder  strong  convic- 
tions, with  nndoubting  confid^ice  in  broad  and  intelli- 
gible principles ;  the  married  clergy  in  general  doubt- 
ful, vascillating,  mostly  fall  of  mis^ving  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  their  own  cause ;  content  with  the  furtive 
and  permissive  license,  rather  than  disposed  to  claim  it 
boldly  as  their  inalienable  right.  The  former  had  all 
the  prejudices  of  centuries  in  their  fitvor,  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Church,  long  usage,  positive  laws,  decrees 
of  Popes,  axioms  of  the  most  venerable  fitthers,  some 
seemingly  positive  texts  of  Scripture :  the  latter  only  a 
vague  appeal  to  an  earlier  antiquity  with  which  they 
were  little  acquainted ;  the  true  sense  of  many  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  explained  away ; 
a  dangerous  connection  with  suspicious  or  heretic  al- 
names;  the  partial  sanction  of  the  unauthoritative 
Greek  Church.  Their  strongest  popular  ground  was 
the  false  charge  of  Manicheism  against  the  adversaries 
of  marriage. 

The  great  strength  of  the  monastic  party  was  in  the 
revival  of  monasticism  itself.  This  had  taken  place, 
more  or  less,  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
great  monasteries  had  sunk  on  account  of  their  vast 
possessions  —  too  tempting  to  maintain  respect  —  some 
into  patrimonies  of  noble  £Eunilies  —  some  into  appan- 
ages, as  it  were,  of  the  crown.  The  kings  granted 
them  to  favorites,  not  always  ecclesiastical  favorites. 
Many  were  held  by  lay  abbots,  who,  by  degrees,  ex- 
pelled the  monks;  the  cloisters  became  the  camps  of 
their  retainers,  the  stables  of  their  coursers,  the  kennels 
of  their  hounds,  the  meutes  of  their  hawks.  In  Ger- 
many we  have  seen  the  extensive  appropriation  of  the 
wealthiest .  monasteries  by  the  lordly  prelates.      But 
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even  now  one  of  those  periodical  revolutions  had  begun, 
through  which  monasticism  for  many  ages  renewed  its 
youth,  either  by  restoring  the  discipline  and  austere 
devotion  within  the  old  convents,  or  by  the  institution 
of  new  orders,  whose  emulation  always  created  a  strong 
reaction  throughout  the  world  of  Monachism.  In 
France,  William  of  Aquitaine,  and  Bruno  of  the  royal 
house  of  Burgundy,  began  the  reform.  It  had  spread 
from  Clugny  under  Odo  and  his  successors ;  in  Italy 
from  Damiani,  and  from  S.  Gualberto  in  Yallombrosa ; 
Herlembald  was  still  upholding  the  banner  of  monk- 
hood in  Milan ;  in  England  the  strong  impulse  given 
by  Dunstan  had  not  expired.  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  monk  upon  the  throne,  had  been  not  merely  the 
second  fotmder  of  •the  great  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
but  had  edified  and  encouraged  the  monks  by  his  ex- 
ample. Even  in  Germany  a  strong  monastic  party 
had  begun  to  form :  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  great  prelates  could  not  but  cause  a 
deep,  if  silent  revulsion. 

Almost  the  first  public  act  of  Gregory  VII.  was  a 
Gngoiy'f  declaration  of  implacable  war  against  these  his 
Smm.  two  mortal  enemies,  simony  and  the  marriage 

of  the  clergy.  He  was  no  infiint  Hercules ;  but  the 
mature  ecclesiastical  Hercules  would  begin  his  career  by 
strangling  these  two  serpents ;  the  brood,  as  he  es- 
teemed them,  and  parents  of  all  evil.  The  decree  of 
March  9  10  ^^  syuod  held  in  Rome  in  the  eleventh  month 
1074.  of  his  pontificate  is  not  extant,  but  in  its  inex- 

orable provisions  it  went  beyond  the  sternest  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. It  absolutely  invalidated  all  sacraments  per- 
formed by  simoniacal  or  married  priests :  ^  baptism  was 

^  Gregorins  Papa  oelebratft  synodo  simoniaoos  anathemadiavit,  azoratoe 
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no  regenerating  rite;  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
Eucharistic  bread  and  wine  in  their  unhallowed  hands 
refnsed  to  be  transubstantiated  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  communicants  guilty  of  perseverance 
at  least  in  the  sin,  shared  in  the  sacerdotal  guilt.  Even 
the  priesthood  were  startled  at  this  new  and  awful  doc- 
trine, that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 
their  own  sinlessness.  Gregory,  in  his  headstrong  zeal, 
was  promulgating  a  doctrine  used  afterwards  by  Wyc- 
liffe  and  his  followers  with  such  tremendous  energy. 
And  this  was  a  fearless,  democratical  provocation  to 
the  people ;  for  it  left  to  notoriety,  to  pubUc  fame,  to 
fix  on  any  one  the  brand  of  the  hidden  sin  of  simony, 
or  (it  might  be  the  calumnious)  charge  of  concubinage  ; 
and  so  abandoned  the  holy  priesthood  to  the  judgment 
of  the  multitude.^ 

saccrdotes  a  divnio  officio  removit,  et  laicis  missam  eonun  audire  interdixit 
novo  exemplo  et  (ut  multis  visum  est)  inconsiderato  praejudicio  contra  sanc- 
torum patram  sententiam  qui  scripeerunt,  quod  sacramenta  quae  in  ecclesift 
fiunt,  bmptismns  Tidelicet,  chrisma,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  Spiritu  sancto 
latenter  operante  eomndem  sacramentorum  effectum  sen  per  bonos,  seu  per 
maloe  intra  Dei  lecclesiam  dispensentur.  Tamen  quia  Spiritus  Sanctua 
mystice  ilia  vivificat,  nee  mentis  bonorum  dispensatorum  amplificantur,  nee 
peccatis  malorum  extennantur.  —  Sig.  Gemblac.  ad  a.  1074.  Matth.  Paris 
sub  eod.  ann.    West  Flor.  Hist  ibid. 

1  Fioto  (ii.  pp.  45  et  seqq.)  has  well  shown  the  terrible  workings  of  thia 
appeal  to  the  populace.  The  peasants  held  that  an  accusation  of  simony  or 
marriage  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  Read  the  letter  of  The- 
odoric  of  Verdun,  Martene,  Thes.  1.  Compare  too  the  **  de  Schismate  Ude- 
brandi**  (see  on  this  book  note  farther  on),  in  which  are  some  frightful 
accounts  of  the  ill-usage  of  the  clergy  by  the  rabble.  One  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding, not  undeserved,  had  been  witnessed  at  Cremona  by  the  interlocu- 
tor. Gregory's  advocate  insists  that  the  pope's  churchmanship  was  grieved 
and  offended  at  this  desecration  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  Sicut  a  viria 
fidelibus  didici,  qui  multa  cum  illo  de  talibus  contulerunt,  referre  solitua 
erat,  quod  tarn  crudelia  et  gravia  nunquam  in  presbyteros  fieri  mandavisset; 
plurimum  etiam  se  dolere  solitum,  quotiens  imperitum  vulgus  hi^jusmodi 
novis  injuriis  moveretur  displicuisse  semper  verbera  sacerdotum,  ctedes  et 
vincula,  cippos  et  carceres,  si  forte  talia  a  laicis  paterentur.  pp.  161, 162. 
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But  the  extirpation  of  these  two  internal  enemies 
owgwyvn.  to  the  dignity  and  the  power  of  the  sacerdotal 
rf  France.  ordcT  was  far  below  the  holy  ambition  of 
Gregory;  this  was  but  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
stately  fabric  of  his  Theocracy.  K,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, he  had  at  first  assumed  some  moderation  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  empire,  over  the  r^t  of  Latin 
Christendom  he  took  at  once  the  tone  and  language  of 
a  sovereign.  We  must  rapidly  survey,  before  we  fol- 
low him  into  his  great  war  with  the  empire,  Gr^ory 
VII.  asserting  his  autocracy  over  the  rest  of  Latin 
Christendom.  In  the  monastery  of  Clugny,  accom- 
panying, or  vigilantly  watching  the  German  pontife  in 
their  Transalpine  spiritual  campaigns,  Gregory  had 
taken  the  measure  of  the  weakness  which  had  fallen  on 
the  monarchy  of  France.  The  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Capet  were  rather  the  heads  of  a  coequal  feudal  fed- 
eralty  than  kings;  their  personal  character  had  not 
raised  them  above  their  imroyal  position.  King  Rob- 
ert, the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  had  abandoned  his  wife 
Bertha,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  because  the 
imperious  Church  had  discovered  some  remote  impedi- 
ment,  both  of  consanguinity  and  spiritual  affinity.^  He 
had  undergone  seven  years'  penance ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  who  had  sanctioned  the  incestuous  wedlock, 
must  submit  to  deposition.  But  Robert  aspired  to  be, 
and  was,  a  saint.  Leo.  IX.  had  held  his  council  at  Rheims 
in  despite  of  Robert's  successor  (Henry  I.),  and  c<Mn- 
pelled  the  prelates  to  desert  the  feudal  banner  of  their 
king  for  that  of  their  spiritual  liege  lord.^    Hildebrand's 

1  She  tras  his  coaBin  in  the  fourth  degree;  he  had  been  godfiUher  to  one 
of  Bertha's  children  by  her  former  marriage. 
*  Condi.  Rem.,  A.D.  998. 
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letters  to  Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  are  in  the  haughti- 
est, most  criminatory  terms.  ^^  No  king  has  reached 
such  a  height  of  detestable  guilt  in  oppressing  the 
churches  of  his  kingdom  as  Philip  of  France."  He 
puts  the  King  to  the  test ;  his  immediate  admission  of 
a  Bishop  of  Macon,  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
without  payment  to  the  crown.  Either  let  the  King 
repudiate  this  base  traffic  of  simony,  and  allow  fit  per- 
sons to  be  promoted  to  bishoprics,  or  the  Franks,  unless 
apostates  from  Christianity,  will  be  struck  with  the 
sword  of  excommunication,  and  reftise  any  longer  to  obey 
him.^  In  a  later  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  France,  de- 
scribing the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  land,  among 
other  crimes  the  plunder  and  imprisonment  of  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  he  charges  the  King,  or  rather 
the  tjrant  of  France,  as  the  head  and  cause  of  aU  this 
guilt.  Instead  of  suppressing,  he  is  the  example  of  all 
wickedness.^  The  plunder  of  all  merchants,  especially 
Italians,  who  visit  France,  takes  place  by  royal  authoi^ 
ity.  He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  admonish  him,  rebukes 
their  cowardly  fears  and  want  of  dignity ;  if  the  King 
is  disobedient,  the  Pope  commands  them  to  exconmiuni- 
cate  him,  and  to  suspend  aU  religious  serrices  through- 
out France.*  At  one  time,  in  the  affidr  of  the  Arch- 
bishop Manasseh  of  Rheims,  all  the  Archbishops  of 
France  were  under  excommunication. 

Whether  as  part  of  the  new  Roman  policy,  which 
looked  to  the  Italian  Normans  as  its  body-  bd^umi. 
guard  in  the  approaching  contest  with  the  Transalpine 

1  Ad  Roderic.    CabUloD,  i.  85,  Dec  4, 1079. 

«  Ad  EpiBcop.  Frmnc  ii.  6,  Sept  10, 1074,  stUl  stronger,  iL  82,  Dec  8, 1074. 
Compare  Letter  to  Philip,  i.  75,  to  the  Ck>imt  of  Ponthiea,  iL  18,  Not.  18, 
1074. 

*  Begest,  y.  17. 
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powers,  and  therefore  would  propitiate  that  brave  and 
rising  race  throughout  the  world,  Hildebrand's  prede- 
cessor (and  Alexander  II.  did  no  momentous  act  with- 
out the  counsel  of  Hildebrand)  had  given  a  direct  sanc- 
tion to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.^  The  ban- 
ner of  St.  Peter  floated  in  the  van  of  the  Bastard  at 
Hastings.  The  reUques,  over  which  Harold  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  oath  of  abandoning  his  claims  on  the 
throne  to  William,  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  It 
was  with  the  full  papal  approbation,  or  rather  with  the 
actual  authority  of  the  Pope,  that  Stigand,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  primate  was  deposed,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hie- 
rarchy ejected  fix»m  all  the  higher  dignities,  the  bishoprics 
and  abbacies.  A  papal  bull  declared  it  illegal  to  elect  a 
Saxon  to  a  high  benefice.  The  holiness  of  the  sainted 
Confessor  was  forgotten.  The  Norman  abbey  of  Bee 
must  furnish  primates,  the  Norman  hierarchy  prelates, 
not  all  of  the  same  high  ecclesiastical  character  as  Lan- 
firanc  and  Anselm,  for  conquered  England. 

Hildebrand  may  have  felt  some  admiration,  even 
awe  of  the  congenial  mind  of  the  Conqueror.  Yet 
with  England  the  first  intercourse  of  Gregory  was  an 
imperious  letter  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc  concerning  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  ever  which  he  claimed 
papal  jurisdiction.^  To  the  King  his  language  is  cour- 
teous. He  advances  the  claim  to  Peter's  pence  over 
the  kingdom.  William  admits  this  claim  :  it  was  among 
the  stipulations,  it  was  the  price  which  the  Pope  had 
imposed  for  his  assent  to  the  Conquest.  But  to  the  de- 
mand of  fealty,  the  Conqueror  returns  an  answer  of 
haughty  brevity  :  "  I  have  not,  nor  will  I  swear  fealty, 

^  Compare  Letter  to  Lanfiranc,  Regest  ▼.,  also  on  England,  viii.  1,  iz.  6. 
*  Alexandri  Epist  apad  Lanfranc,  iy. 
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which  was  never  sworn  by  any  of  my  predecessors  to 
vours."^  And  William  maintained  his  teutonic  inde- 
pendence — created  bishops  and  abbots  at  his  will  — 
was  absolute  lord  over  his  ecclesiastical  as  over  his  feu- 
dal liegemen.^ 

To  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters, 
Pope  Gregory  boldly  asserts  that  the  whole  q^^-o^  „^ 
realm  of  Spain  is  not  only  within  the  spiritual  ^^• 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  but  her  property ;  what- 
ever part  may  be  conquered  from  the  usurping  infidels 
may  be  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  held  by  the  conquerors 
as  his  vassals.  He  reminds  the  kings  of  Spain,  Al- 
phonso  of  Castile,  and  Sancho  of  Arragon,  of  the  an- 
cient obedience  of  Spain  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  ex- 
horts them  not  to  receive  the  services  of  Toledo,  but 
that  of  Rome.^ 

No  part  of  Latin  Christendom  was  so  remote  or  so 
barbarous  as  to  escape  his  vigilant  determination  to 
bring  it  under  his  vast  ecclesiastical  unity.*  While  yet 
a  deacon  he  had  corresponded  with  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark ;  on  him  he  bestows  much  grave  and  excel- 
lent advice.  In  a  letter  to  Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  he  dis- 
suades him  solemnly  from  assisting  the  rebeUious  broth- 
ers of  the  Danish  king.^' 

1  Fidelitatem  iacere  noloi  nee  volo,  quia  nee  ego  promisi,  nee  anteces 
sores    meos    antecessoribus   tuis  id  fecisse  comperio.  —  Laniranc.  Oper. 
Epist.  X. 

*  WiUiain*8  temper  in  such  matters  was  known.  An  abbot  of  Evreox 
went  to  complain  at  Rome.  William  said,  "  I  hare  a  great  respect  for  the 
Pope^s  Legate  in  things  which  concern  religion.  Mais,  lyouta-t-il,  si  un 
moine  de  mes  terres  osait  porter  plainte  contre  moi,  je  le  ferai  pendre  k 
Tarbre  le  plus  ^ev^  de  la  fordt**  —  Depping,  Hist,  des  Normands,  p.  350. 

'  Reg^.,  i.  7y  April  30, 1073,  regnum  HispanisB  ab  antique  proprii  juris 
S.  Petri  fiiisse.  He  appeals  to  a  legend  of  St  Paul  having  sent  seven 
bishops  from  Rome  to  convert  Spain,  L  64,  March  19,  1074.  Compare 
tv.28. 

«  Regest,  ii.  61.  »  vi.  18. 
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Between  the  Duke  of  Poland  and  the  Ejng  of  the 
Russians  he  interposes  his  mediation.  The  son  of  the 
Russian  had  come  to  Rome  to  receive  his  kingdom  frcan 
the  hands  of  St.  Peter,^ 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  that  of  Spain,  he  treats 
Oct.  28,  1074.  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy ;  he  rebukes  the  King 
Solomon  for  daring  to  hold  it  as  a  benefice  of  the  king 
of  the  Germans.* 

He  watches  over  Bohemia ;  his  legates  take  under 
Jan.  81, 1074.  their  care  the  estates  o£  the  Church ;  he  sum- 
mons the  Archbishop  of  Prague  to  Rome.^ 

Even  Africa  is  not  beyond  the  care  of  Hildebrand.^ 
The  clergy  and  people  of  Carthage  are  urged  to  ad- 
here to  their  archbishop  —  not  to  dread  the  arms  of 
the  Saracens,  though  that  once  flourishing  Christiaii 
province,  the  land  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  is  so 
utterly  reduced,  that  three  bishops  cannot  be  found  to 
proceed  to  a  legitimate  consecration.^ 

1  Regest,  ii.  78,  74,  April  20, 1076. 

*  Regnum  Hangarin  sanctse  RomansB  eodesue  proprium  est,  ii.  18;  com- 
pare ii.  63  (March  23, 1076),  Geu8«.  R.  H^  consangaineus  tuns  (Solomon) 
a  rege  Teutonico  non  a  Romano  pontifice,  osarpatiye  obtinoit  dominimn 
ejus,  ut  credimus,  divinum  judicium  impediyit. 

»  i.  45. 

•  i.  23. 

^  Regest,  iiL  19,  June,  1076.  Compare  a  remarkable  letter  to  Ahazir, 
King  of  Mauritania,  iii.  31. 
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KING  HENRY  IV.    CANOSA. 

But  the  Empire  was  the  one  worthy,  one  formidable 
antagonist  to  Hildebrand's  universal  theoracy,  (j,,,^^  ,^4 
whose  prostration  would  lay  the  world  be-***^^P*^ 
neath  his  feet.  The  Empire  must  acknowledge  itself 
as  a  grant  from  the  papac^,  as  agrant  revocabl^L  cer- 
tain  offences  against  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  immu- 
nities ;  it  must  humbly  acquiesce  in  the  uncontrolled 
prerogative  of  the  Cardinals  to  elect  the  Pope ;  aban- 
don all  the  imperial  claims  on  the  investitiu^  of  the 
prelates  and  other  clergy  with  their  benefices ;  release 
the  whole  mass  of  Church  property  from  all  feudal  de- 
mands, whether  of  service  or  of  fealty ;  submit  patiently 
to  rebuke ;  admit  the  Pope  to  dictate  on  questions  of 
war  and  peace,  and  all  internal  government  where  he 
might  detect,  or  suppose  that  he  detected,  oppression. 
This  was  the  condition  to  which  the  words  and  acts  of 
Gregory  aspired  to  reduce  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne, 
the  successors  of  the  Western  Caesars. 

These  two  powers,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  had 
grown  up  with  indefinite  and  necessarily  con-  The  PapMj 
flicting  relations  ;  each  at  once  above  and  be-  ftnptra. 
neath  the  other ;  each  sovereign  and ,  subject,  with  no 
distinct  limits  of  sovereignty  or  subjection  ;   each  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  the  other,  but  each  re- 
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ducing  that  sapremacj  to  a  name,  or  less  than  a  name. 
As  a  Christian,  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Em- 
peror was  confessedly  subordinate  to  the  Pope,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  and  ruler  of  the  Church.^  As  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Empire,  the  Pope  owed  temporal  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor.  The  authority  of  each  depended  on 
loose  and  flexible  tradition,  on  variable  and  contradic- 
tory precedents,  on  titles  of  uncertain  signification. 
Head  of  the  Church,  Vicar  of  Christ ;  Patrician,  King 
of  Italy,  Emperor ;  each  could  ascend  to  a  time  when 
they  were  separate  and  not  dependent  upon  each  other. 
The  Emperor  boasted  himself  the  successor  to  the 
whole  autocracy  of  the  Csesars,  to  Augustus,  Constan- 
tine,  Charlemagne :  the  Pope  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  or 
of  Christ  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Em- 
peror claimed  the  right  of  nominating  and  electing  the 
Pope,  he  could  advance  long,  recent,  almost  unbroken 
precedent.  The  Pope,  nevertheless,  could  throw  him- 
self still  further  back  on  his  original  independent  au- 
thority, to  the  early  times  of  the  Church  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  and  to  the  subsequent  period 
before  the  election  of  the  Pope  had  become  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  demand  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
civil  power  ;  above  all,  to  the  nature  of  that  power,  of 
divine  not  of  human  institution.  Besides,  on  their 
part,  Charlemagne  no  doubt,  and  his  Transalpine  suc- 
cessors, had  received  both  the  Patriciate  and  the  Impe- 
rial crown,  if  not  as  a  gift,  yet  from  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  and  had  been  consecrated  by  them ;  and  so,  if 
the  imperial  authority  was  not  conferred,  it  was  hal- 

^  Even  Henry  IV.,  perfaape  in  his  despair,  admitted  that  he  might  justlj 
be  deposed  if  he  had  abandoned  the  ikith.  —  Henric  Epist  ad  Pap.  This 
was  after  the  Council  of  Worms. 
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lowed  and  endowed  with  a  stronger  title  to  Christian 
obedience  by  that  almost  indispensable  ceremony.  Yet 
the  power  of  the  Caesars  mounted  far  higher,  to  the 
times  when  they  were  the  sole  autocratic  representatives 
of  all-ruUng  Rome;  Caesars  to  whom  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  paid  loyal,  conscientious  obedience. 
Nero  had  been  the  higher  power  to  whom  Paid  had  en- 
joined subjection ;  and  the  temporal  power  itself,  so  said 
the  Scripture  in  words  of  emphatic  distinctness,  was 
likewise  of  divine  appointment.  The  agency  of  either  be- 
ing requisite  to  complete  and  ratify  the  power  of  the  oth- 
er, the  popular  conception  would  construe  that  consent, 
concurrence,  or  approval,  into  an  act  of  free  will,  there- 
fore of  superiority.  The  perplexity  would  be  without 
end;  perplexity  from  which  men  would  escape  only  by 
closing  their  eyes,  and  choosing  their  course  in  the  blind- 
n^s  of  desperate  partisanship.  The  loftiest  •  minds 
might  espouse  either  side  on  a  great  immutable  princi- 
ple ;  each  cause  became  a  religion.  Nor  would  either 
Pope  or  Emperor  be  without  precedent  or  groundwork 
in  the  theory  of  his  power,  if  he  claimed,  as  each  did, 
the  right  of  acting  towards  his  adversary  as  a  rebel,  and 
of  deposing  that  rebel ;  the  Emperor  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing an  Anti-pope,  the  Pope  of  setting  up  a  rival 
Emperor.^ 

The  strife,  therefore,  might  seem  at  once  internecine 
and  interminable;  and  in  this  mortal  warfare  the 
powers,  which  each  commanded,  were  strangely  coun- 

1  Dixent  enim  ille  Sarabaita  (this  was  an  opprobrious  term  for  Pope 
Qregory)  quod  in  sa&  esset  potestate,  qaem  vellet  ad  imperium  promo- 
▼ere,  et  quem  vellet  removere.  Sed  argaitnr  fcBditatis  testimonio  libri  ponti- 
ficalis.  Ibi  enim  legitnr,  qnod  ordinatio  papae  atque  episcopomm  sit,  et 
esse  debet,  per  manas  regam  et  imperatorum.  This  declaration  of  Heniy^s 
panegyrist,  Benzo  (p.  1060),  is  faliy  confirmed  by  Gregoiy's  acts  and  woids. 
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terbalanced  ;  though  in  thk  age  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  might  seem  to  widd 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire,  to  command  an  irre- 
sisdhle  army  ;  the  German  soldiers  were  a  terror  to  the 
Italians ;  often  had  thej  marched,  without  encountering 
a  foe,  upon  Home  itself.  The  Pope,  on  die  other  hand, 
was  a  defenceless  prelate,  hj  his  character  prohibited 
from  bearing  arms,  without  military  force,  without  a 
defensible  territory,  with  no  aUies  on  whom  he  could 
depend.  Yet  the  Pope  had  no  scruple  in  waging  war 
by  secular  arms.  War  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Church  had  no  horrors  for  the  vicegerent  of  Christ. 
Neither  Gregory  nor  his  successors,  nor  did  the  power- 
ful Churchmen  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hesitate  to 
employ,  even  to  wield,  the  iron  arms  of  knights  and 
soldiery  for  spiritual  purposes,  as  they  did  not  to  use 
spiritual  arms  for  ends  stricdy  secular.  They  put  down 
ecclesiastical  delinquents  by  force  of  arms ;  they  anath- 
ematized their  political  enemies.  The  sword  of  St. 
Peter  was  called  in  to  aid  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  Leo 
IX.  had  set  the  example  of  a  miUtary  campaign  against 
the  Normans ;  but  these  were  thought  at  that  time 
scarcely  better  than  infidels.  Neither  the  present  nor 
the  succeeding  age  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  a  Pope,  in  complete  armor,  at  the  bead  of  a 
crusade.^  Nor  were  allies  wanting  to  counterbalance 
the  armies  of  the  Empire.  The  policy  of  Pope  Nicolas 
had  attached  the  Normans  to  the  Roman  cause ;  Greg- 
ory at  one  time  had  rashly  cast  off  the  Norman  alliance ; 


^  Qngory  decidee  the  cues  in  which  a  priest  may  bear  anna.  He  is 
condemned  (si)  anna  militaria  portaverit,  excepCo  si  pro  taend&  jusdtift  soA 
▼el  domini,  vel  amid,  sen  etiam  paupenmi,  nee  non  pro  defendendis  ecde- 
siis. — Ad  Britann.,  viL  10. 
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but  he  was  strong  in  that  of  the  house  of  Tuscany. 
The  Countess  Beatrice,  and  her  daughter  Matilda,  were 
his  unshaken  adherents.  But  the  great  power  of  each 
lay  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  territory.  In  Rome 
the  Counts  of  Tusculum  and  the  neighboring  barons 
were  dangerous  partisans  of  the  Empire,  because  ene- 
mies of  the  Pope.  At  scarcely  any  period  was  the 
Emperor  undisputed  Lord  of  Germany.  Unwilling,  if 
not  rebellious  subjects,  princes,  often  as  powerful  as 
himself,  were  either  in  arms,  or  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  revolt.  Usually  there  was  some  ambi- 
tious house  waiting  its  time  to  raise  itself  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ruling  dynasty.  Nor  was  the  Church  more 
united  than  the  Empire.  If  many  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Empire,  from  Churchmanship,  from  religu 
ions  fear,  or  jealousy  of  the  temporal  power,  maintained 
the  Papal  cause  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Emperor  was 
rarely  without  powerful  prelates  on  his  side,  even  in 
Italy.  But  though  thus  in  some  degree  thwarted  and 
opposed,  even  by  his  natural  subjects,  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  was  of  tremendous  efficacy.  The 
anathema,  which  in  its  theory  at  least,  and  in  its  unmit- 
igated language,  devoted  its  victim  to  eternal  death,  had 
hardly  lost  any  of  its  terrors.  In  the  popular  belief, 
and  that  popular  beUef  included  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest,  the  actual  doom  of  each  man  depended  on 
the  award  of  the  clergy,  that  of  nations  on  the  supreme 
fiat  of  the  Pope.  The  necessities  of  religious  guidance 
and  direction  were  far  more  deeply  felt  than  those  of 
temporal  government.  The  world  could  do  better  with- 
out a  CsBsar  than  without  a  Pope  —  at  least  without  a 
priesthood,  who  at  once,  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  sus- 
pended all  their  blessed  offices.     Without  the  Sacrar 
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ments  salvation  was  impossible ;  and  these  Sacraments 
ceased  at  once.  •  If  baptism  was  granted  to  infants,  if 
to  the  dying  the  Eucharist  was  not  absolutely  denied ; 
yet  even  these  were  conceded  only  as  acts  of  mercy, 
and  on  ample  submission :  to  the  excommunicated  they 
were  utterly,  absolutely  refused. 

Anathema  became,  without  shaking  the  common 
dread  of  its  eflFects,  the  ordinary  weapon  employed  by 
the  Pope  in  his  quarrels  ;  by  Hildebrand  it  was  fulmi- 
nated with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.  The  more 
religious,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  shocked  at  the 
lavish  frequency  ¥rith  which  this  last  extremity  of  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted,  even  on  refractory  bishops,  and 
for  ecclesiastical  offences.*  There  might  be  some  pru- 
dent apprehension  lest  it  shoxdd  lose  its  force  by  famil- 
iarity. But  Damiani  argues  against  it  on  the  high 
religious  ground  of  the  utter  disproportion  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  many  cases  to  the  offence  of  the  criminal. 
But  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  delinquencies 
against  the  faith  or  the  practice  of  the  Gospel.^  A  new 
class  of  crimes  was  gradually  formed  —  disobedience  to 
the  clergy  or  the  See  of  Rome  in  matters  purely  secu- 


^  Damiani  remonstrates  against  the  perpetual  affixture  of  the  anathema 
to  all  Papal,  almost  to  all  ecclesiastical  decrees.  He  is  afraid  of  impairing 
its  solemnity:  he  would  reserve  it  for  more  awful  crimes,  such  as  heresj. 
A  man  may  almost  inadvertently  rush  **  in  eteme  mortis  barathrum/*  find 
himself,  for  some  trivial  offence,  the  consort  of  heretics — oontinuo  velat 
haereticus  et  tanquam  conctis  criminibus  teneatur  obnoxius,  anathematis 
sententift  condemnatur.  —  Epist  1,  xii.,  ad  Alexas.  Pap.  Damiani  has  no 
doubt  that  the  anathema  eternally  damns  its  victims !  —  ^ist.  1,  vii.  and 
xiv. 

*  Anathema  even  aspired  to  temporal  efiects.  Festinabimus  a  comma- 
nione  Christianse  societatis  abscindere,  ita  at  nuUam  demeqx  vidoriam  m 
6e2Zt>,  nullam  prosperitatem  habere  possit  in  sncolo.  — Ad  Berengar,  vi.  16. 
How,  in  a  warlike  and  superstitious  age,  mast  this  terrible  omen  have 
worked  its  own  fulfilment ! 
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lar  ;  encroachment,  real  or  supposed,  upon  the  property 
of  the  Church ;  the  assertion  of  rights  questioned  hy 
the  Church ;  the  withholding  immunities  claimed  by 
the  Church.  It  was  not  as  infringing  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  as  an  infidel,  or  as  a  heretic ;  it  was  not  ag 
violating  the  great  moral  law  of  Christ,  not  as  a  mur- 
derer or  an  adulterer,  that  the  baron,  the  King,  or  the 
Emperor  in  general  incurred  the  Papal  ban  and  wa$ 
thereby  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
and  from  everlasting  salvation ;  it  was  as  a  contuma- 
cioos  subject  of  the  worldly  kingdom  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.^  Even  where  moral  or  spiritual  offences  wer^ 
mingled  up  with  the  general  charge,  that  of  contumacy 
to  the  ecclesiastical  superior  was  placed  in  the  same 
rank,  and  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  was  the 
real,  if  not  avowed,  ground  of  the  censure. 

But  not  only  was  the  excommunicated  himself  under 
this  awfrd  condemnation,  the  ban  comprehended  all  who 
communicated  with  excommunicated  persons.  Every 
one  in  the  councils,  every  one  in  the  army,  every  on^ 
who  obeyed,  almost  every  subject  who  rendered  alle- 
giance to  an  excommxmicated  prince,  was  virtually 
under  excommunication ;  and  under  the  weight  of  this 
censure,  with  this  aggravation  of  death  before  their 
eyes,  men  were  to  go  forth  to  battle  against  those  who 
proclaimed  themselves  the  champions  of  the  Church, 
the  armies  of  the  fiuth.  To  these,  if  immediate  transi- 
tion fix)m  the  battle-field  to  paradise  was  not  explicitly 

1  The  Nomum  princes,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  granted  their  great  poa- 
Bwrions  and  privileges^  and  on  whom  the  Papacy  had  for  some  time  relied 
tor  its  defence  against  the  barons  of  the  Campagna,  having  given  offenoe, 
asd  Hildebrand  being  secure  in  the  more  powerftil  protection  of  Beatriot 
of  Tuscanj  and  her  daughter,  were  excommunicated  bj  the  daontlesi 
Pope. 

YOL.  m.  26 
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promised,  as  afterwards  to  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy 
Land  (Mohammedan  rewards  calculated  to  animate 
them  against  Mohammedan  foes),  yet  they  fought 
under  consecrated  banners ;  their  heroes  were  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  gratefid 
Church,  the  dispenser  of  everlasting  life  and  death, 
would  not  forget  their  services  ;  St.  Peter  would  recog- 
nize the  faithful  servants  of  his  successor ;  their  religious 
covuiage  could  not  but  rise  to  fanaticism ;  they  were 
warring  for  the  saints  of  God  —  for  God  himself.^ 

But  if  on  this  broad  and  general  view  the  Pope  stood 
thus  on  the  vantage  ground  in  his  contest  with  the  Em- 
peror, never  was  a  time  in  which  the  adversaries  met  on 
more  unequal  terms ;  the  Papacy  in  the  fulness  of  its 
strength,  the  Empire  at  the  lowest  state  of  weakness. 
The  Pope,  Hildebrand,  mature  in  age,  of  undisputed 
title,  with  a  name  which  imposed  awe  throughout  Latin 
Christendom,  and  with  the  unswerving  conviction  that, 
in  raising  the  Papal  power  to  the  utmost,  he  was  advanc- 
ing the  glory  of  God ;  perhaps,  if  he  stooped  to  think 

^  Compare  the  elaborate  argtunent  of  Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri.  in  &vor  of 
waging  war  against  the  adherents  of  Guibert  the  Antipope.  After  reciting 
aU  the  soldiers  named  with  honor  in  the  New  Testament,  he  goes  on  to 
infer  that  if  it  is  lawful  ever  to  wage  war,  it  is  against  heretics.  Did  not 
8.  Hilaiy  arm  King  Clovis  against  the  Arians  ?  Did  not  S.  Augustine 
urge  Count  Boniface  to  hang  and  every  way  to  persecute  the  Donatists  and 
Circumcel  lions  ?  Did  not  Augustine,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  on  the  text, "  Blessed  are  ye  who  suffer  persecution  for  right- 
eousness sake,"  say  that  those  are  equally  blessed  who  inflict  pertecMtion 
for  the  sake  of  righteousness  I  He  quotes  Jerome  as  saying,  non  est  impie 
tas  pro  Deo  crudelitas  (ad  Bustic.  Narbon).  **  Hear  the  teaching  of  the 
FatJiers,  look  to  the  example  of  those  who  have  fought  for  the  truth !  **  He 
then  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  burning  of  Hermogenes,  the  Prefect,  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  orthodox,  the  battles  waged  by  the  Alexandrians 
against  the  Arians,  which  are  **  praised  throughout  the  worid/'  He  con- 
cludes with  Cyril's  sanctification  of  the  monk  Ammonius,  who  had 
attempted  the  life  of  the  Prefect  Orestes,  as  a  martyr:  he  ends  with  the 
example  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Heriembald  of  Milan. 
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on  such  subjects,  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  Em- 
peror, a  youth,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  Q^^^^^f^^ 
youth,  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  a  boy  ^°^  ^• 
bom  to  Empire,  but  with  none  of  that  adventitious  and 
romantic  interest  which  might  attach  the  generous  to 
his  cause.  He  had  been  educated,  if  education  it  might 
be  called,  by  a  gentle  and  tender  mother,  by  imperious 
Churchmen  who  had  galled  him  with  all  that  was  hu- 
mihating  with  none  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  severe 
control.^  They  had  only  been  indulgent  to  his  amuse- 
ments; they  had  not  trained  him  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  or  the  knowledge  of  affiiirs  and  of  man.  In  his 
earUest  youth,  thus  altogether  undisciplined,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  contract  a  marriage  for  which  he  felt 
profound  aversion ;  and  the  stem  Churchmen,  who  had 
bound  this  burden  upon  him,  refused  to  release  him.^ 
He  tried  to  bribe  Siegfried  of  Mentz  to  sanction  the 
divorce,  by  promising  his  aid  in  despoiling  the  abbots  of 
Fulda  and  Herzfeld  of  the  tithes  of  Thuringia,^  but  the 
Pope  sent  the  stem  Peter  Damiani  to  forbid  the  evil 
example.  "  Well  then,"  said  Henry,  "  I  will  io69. 
bear  the  burden  which  I  cannot  throw  off."  And  when, 
no  doubt  in  consequence,  he  plunged  with  reckless  im- 
petuosity into  the  licentiousness  which  his  station  could 
command,  this,  unexcused,  unpalliated,  was  turned  to 

>  Stenzel,  i.  p.  249,  has  jostly  described  the  character  of  Heniy  and  the 
evil  influences  of  the  domination  of  this  ambitions,  rapacious,  and  unprin- 
cipled hierarchy.  The  great  German  ecclesiastics  abandoned  him  to  him- 
■elf  where  they  should  have  controlled,  controlled  where  they  should  have 
left  him  free.  It  might  almost  seem  that  they  had  studied  to  shear  him  of 
all  his  strength  before  he  should  be  committed  in  his  strife  with  Hildebrand. 

*  Quam  suasionibus  prindpum  invitus  duxerat  Bruno  de  Bello  Saxon- 
ico,  p.  176.  He  was  but  ten  years  old  when  he  was  forced  to  many  her: 
had  never  known  her,  as  he  declared. 

*  Compare  Stensel,  354. 
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his  shame  and  discredit  by  his  inexorable  adTersaries. 
At  length,  indeed,  his  generous  nature  revolted  at  his 
ill-treatment  of  a  gentle  and  patient  wife.  She  bore 
A.S.1071.  him  a  son.  From  that  time  he  was  de^ly 
attached  to  her.  She  was  his  faithful  companion  in  all 
his  trials  and  sorrows;  she  gave  him  four  children. 
Thus  with  all  the  lof\y  titles,  the  pomp  without  the 
power,  the  burden  with  nothing  but  the  enervating  lux- 
uries, none  of  the  lofty  self-confidence  of  one  bom  and 
fitly  trained  to  Empire,  the  character  of  Henry  was 
still  further  debased  by  the  shame  of  perpetual  defeat 
and  humiliation.  His  greater  qualities,  till  they  were 
forced  out  by  adversity,  his  high  abilities,  tiU  gradually 
ripened  by  use  and  experience,  were  equally  nnsiw- 
pected  by  his  partisans  and  by  his  enemies. 

The  great  contest  of  Henry's  reign  found  the  Em- 
saxon  reroit  peror  with  no  part  of  his  subjects  attached  to 
^rp.  his  person,  with  but  few  r^arding  the  dignity 
of  the  Empire  irrespective  of  their  own  private  interests, 

June  29  80    *^^  ^^^^  ^^^  most  powcrfiil  and  warlike  in 
^^^"  actual  rebellion.     The  day  after  the  inaugu- 

ration of  Pope  Gregory  the  Saxon  princes  met,  and 
determined  on  their  revolt.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  the  strange  confusion  of  civil  and  rehgions  mat- 
ters than  the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  conflict. 
The  Saxon  insurrection  takes  the  character  of  a  relig- 
ious war.  The  confederates  first  named  by  the  histo- 
rian are  Wenzel  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  Burchard 
Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  Bishops  of  Hildesheim, 
Merseburg,  Minden,  Paderbom,  and  Meissen.  The 
three  ecclesiastics  &vorable  to  the  cause  of  Henry,  Lie- 
mar  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zdtz  and 
Osnaburg,  are  obliged  to  fly  the  country.     To  the  first 
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imperative  demand,  the  demolition  of  the  castles  which 
Henry  had  built  on  many  of  the  hills  and  mountain 
&stnesses,  to  control  these  turbulent  Saxon  chieftains, 
they  added  these  terms ;  —  that  he  should  dismiss  his 
fiivorites,  and  commit  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his 
legitimate  counsellors,  the  princes  of  the  Empire ;  that 
he  should  disperse  the  bevy  of  concubines  which  he 
maintained,  contrary  to  decency  and  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church,  and  reinstate  his  lawful  wife  in  his  bed  and 
in  his  affections ;  and  so  altogether  abandon  the  follies 
of  his  youth.  "  If  he  refused  their  just  demands,  they 
were  Christians,  and  would  not  be  defiled  by  commun- 
ion with  a  man  who  insulted  the  Christian  faith  through 
such  wickedness.  They  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance ;  and  if  he  would  rule  for  the  edification,  not 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  justly  and  according  to 
ancient  usage,  maintain  inviolate  the  law,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  all,  their  oath  was  vahd ;  but  if  he  first 
broke  his  oath  they  were  absolved  from  theirs ;  they 
would  wage  war  upon  him,  even  to  death,  as  a  Barba- 
rian, and  as  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  for  the 
Church  of  God,  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  their  own 
liberties."  It  was  well  for  Henry  that  this  first  Saxon 
revolt  was  quelled  before  the  breaking  out  of  direct 
hostilities  with  Gregory ;  for  if  his  insurgent  subjects 
could  issue  a  manifesto  so  bold,  and  in  some  respects  so 
noble,  what  had  been  the  consequence  if  the  Pope  had 
supported  their  demands  ?  Thuringia,^  as  well  as  Sax- 
ony, Vas  in  arms,  and  Henry  received  his  first  bitter  if 
instructive  lesson  of  humiUation.  His  revolted  subjects 
had  openly  avowed  the  right  of  deposing  him.     "  So 

>  A  dispute  concerning  the  tithes  of  that  whole  region,  claimed  and  levied 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  involved  in  the  rebellion  of  Thoringia. 
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great  was  his  wickedness,  that  he  ought  not  only  to  ab- 
dicate his  throne,  but  be  stripped  of  his  military  belt, 
and  for  his  sins  forswear  the  world."  ^  He  had  been 
publicly  accused  by  Reginger,  a  noble  of  high  charac- 
NoT.  1,1078.  ter,  of  conspiring  basely  to  massacre  the 
princes  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  challenge  of  Reginger 
to  make  good  his  charge  in  single  combat  had  been 
eluded  rather  than  cheerfully  accepted  in  bold  defiance 
of  its  injustice.  Henry,  unequal  to  these  adversaries, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  to  abject  flight 
and  concealment.  One  city  alone.  Worms,  adhered  to 
the  Emperor's  waning  fortune,  and  gave  time  for  the 
formidable  league  to  fall  asunder.  Henry  found  that 
there  was  still  power  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Em- 
peror; many  of  the  princes  on  the  Rhine,  with  the 
Juno 9, 1076.  great  prelates,  raUied  around  the  sovereign; 
the  battle  of  Hohenburg  broke  the  Saxon  power  ;  the 
principal  insurgents  had  been  betrayed  into  his  hands, 
for  Henry  scrupled  not  at  perfidy  to  regain  his  author- 
ity. 

Till  the  close  of  this  Saxon  war  the  Pope  had  main- 
tained a  stately  neutraUty ;    events  had  followed   so 

Neatrmlltyof   ^^P^^'j^  ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   ^^    ^^^^^    dispOSed,  he 

the  Pope.  could  scarccly  have  found  time  for  authorita- 
tive interposition.  The  first  overt  act  of  Hildebrand 
relating  to  the  Emperor,^  had  been  a  general  admonition 

1  Militare  cingulum  et  omnem  prorsos  uecoli  iisum  quanto  magis  regnnm 
abdlcare.  The  Saxons  fought  pro  eccle8i&  Dei,  pro  fide  Chriatianoruin,  pro 
libertate  sua,  p.  197.  —  Lambert  of  Herzield.  See  on  Lambert  of  Herzfeld, 
improperly  called  of  Aschafienburg,  the  Preface  of  Pertz.  It  is  fortunate 
that,  for  these  critical  times,  we  have  perhaps  the  best  of  the  monastic  his- 
torians—  he  is  our  chief  authority — with  the  "De  Bello  Saxonico  *'  of 
Bruno,  and  Berthold.  Floto*s  Heinrich  IV.  und  seine  Zeit,  is  a  constant,  to 
me  mostly  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  depreciate  Lambert  — Note  1866. 

'  Yet  he  meditated  the  coming  strife.    To  Duke  Godfrey  he  writes  that 
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to  the  King  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  the 
holy  Roman  Church,  and  to  rule  the  Empire  in  a  more 
worthy  manner;  to  abstain  from  simouiacal  presenta- 
tions to  benefices  ;  to  render  due  allegiance  to  ^^  p    ,^ 
his  spiritual  superior.     But  when  he  spoke  of  J^J^****** 
Henry  to  his  more  confidential  friends,  it  was  ^^' 
in  another  tone.     If  his  admonitions  are  treated  with 
contempt  it  will  not  move  him.     "  It  is  safer  for  us  to 
resist  him  for  his  salvation  to  the  shedding  of  our  blood, 
than  by  yielding  to  his  will,  to  consent  to  his  ruin."  ^ 
The  admonition  probably  reached  Henry  in  the  most 
perilous  time  of  his  war  with  the  Saxons  ;  he  Aug.8,i078. 
had  hardly  escaped  from  their  hands,  had  either  fled,  or 
was  meditating  his  ignominious  flight  from  the  castle  in 
the  Hartzberg.     His  reply,  as  suited  his  for-  j^y^^^  ^ 
tunes,  was  in  the  most  submissive  tone.     He  ^®- 
acknowledged  his  sins  against  Heaven  and  the  Pope ; 
he  attributed  them  to  his  youth,  to  the  intoxication  of 
imperial  power,  to  the  seductions  of  evil  counsellors. 
He  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  he  had 
made  simoniacal  promotions  of  unworthy  persons.     He 
entreated  the  clemency  of  the  Pope;  he  trusted  that 
firom  henceforth  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  bound 
together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance,  might 
adhere  to  each  other  in  indissoluble  union.^     Hilde- 


he  would  send  envoys  to  Henry  —  quod  si  nos  andierit  non  allter  de  ejus 
quam  nostra  salute  gaudemus:  sin  vero  nobis  odium  pro  dilectione  reddi» 
derit,  interminatio  qua  dicitur,  maledictus  homo  qui  prohibet  gladium  snum 
a  sanguine,  super  nos,  Deo providentej  non  veniet.  —May,  1078,  Regest.  L 
9.    Compare  letter  to  Rudolph  of  Suabia,  i.  19. 

^  Gregor.  Epist.  ad  Beatricem  et  Mathildam,  1,  xi. 

<  Epistola  Henric.  Regis.  Mansi,  date  about  Aug.  18, 1078.  I  refer  to  this 
letter  Gregory's  remarkable  words:  —  "Henricum  regem  prsterea  sdas 
dnlcedinis  et  obedientisB  plena  nobis  verba  misisse,  et  talia,  qualia  neqne 
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brand  was  delighted  with  language  more  gentle  and 
lowly  than  had  ever  been  used  by  the  predecessors  of 
Henry  to  the  pontifis  of  Rome.  Hildebrand  even  then 
^  had  not  confined  himself  to  his  admonition  to  Henry ;  he 
had  already  erected  himself  into  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
afi&irs  of  Germany.  A  letter  to  the  insurgent  prelates, 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  Bishop  of  Halber- 
fitadt,  and  the  Saxon  princes,  commanded  them  to  sus- 
pend their  arms  until  he  should  have  inquired  into 
the  justice  of  their  quarrel  with  the  Eling  their  Lord.^ 
This  was  more  than  a  solemn  persuasive  to  peace,  and 
a  religious  remonstrance  on  the  homicides,  conflagra- 
tions,  the  plunder  of  the  churches  and  of  the  poor,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  country  (such  language  had  been 
becoming  in  the  vicar  of  Christ)  ;  he  took  the  tone  of  a 
supreme  judge.  An  act  of  sacrilege  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxons  gave  Henry,  as  he  supposed,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  placing  the  spiritual  power  on  his  own  side. 
While  negotiations  were  pnx^ng,  a  rising  of  the 
Saxon  people  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartz* 
burg.  This  was  the  strong  fortress  which  commanded 
the  whole  country ;  from  which  Henry  had  made  incui^ 
rions  to  waste  the  district  around,  in  which  he  had 
found  secure  refuge  from  the  popular  indignation,  and 
from  which  he  had  but  now  been  forced  to  fly.  But  so 
long  as  the  Hartzburg  remained  impr^nable,  the  Saxon 
liberties  were  insecure ;  with  but  a  garrison  there  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  time  renew  hostilities.  The 
insurgents  surprised  this  stronghold,  but  were  not  con- 

ipsnm  neqne  antecessores  saos  raoordaraar  Romania  Pontifldbns  misisae." 
—  Uerlembaldo.  Regest  i.  25,  Sept.  27, 1078.    On  Henry's  ooadnct  in  thk 
sffkir  Gregory  lays  great  weight. 
>  Begeet.  i.  89,  Dec  20, 1078. 
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tent  with  levelling  the  military  works  to  the  ground. 
Henry  had  built  a  temporary  church  of  timber,  fur- 
nished with  great  elegance*  The  insurgents  scrupled 
not  to  destroy  this  sacred  edifice,  to  plunder  the  treas-  ^ 
ures,  to  break  the  altar  to  pieces.  In  wanton  insult,  or 
with  a  fixed  design  to  break  the  bonds  of  Henry's  at- 
tachment to  the  place,  they  dug  up  the  bodies  of  a 
brother  and  a  son  whom  he  had  buried  there.  The 
reliques  of  the  Saints  were  saved  with  diffi-  Feb.  24, 1174. 
culty,  and  carried  by  the  trembling  clergy  to  a  neigh- 
boring sanctuary.  The  Saxon  chieftains  shuddered  at 
the  consequences  of  this  rash  act ;  Henry's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  To  that  power  which  was  to  be 
used  with  such  commanding  energy  against  himself,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal.  He  sent  messages  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  censures  of  the  Pope  against  the  Saxons, 
all  of  whom  he  involved  in  the  odious  charge  of  burn- 
ing churches,  breaking  down  altars,  violating  Christian 
graves,  and  barbarously  insulting  the  remains  of  the 
dead. 

But  the  vengeance  of  Henry  was  fulfilled ;  the 
Saxon  insurrection  had  been  put  down  at  Hohenburg 
(1075)  without  the  interposition  of  the  Pope,  before 
indeed  he  could  come  to  any  decided  resolution. 

An  embassy  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived  in  Ger- 
many from  Rome  —  an  embassy,  it  might  Kn,,,,^^ 
seem,  intended  to  work  on  the  pious  feelings  ^™  ^*^^' 
as  well  as  on  the  fears  of  the  king.  The  mother  of 
Henry  had  left  her  peaceful  convent  sanctuary,  and 
accompanied  the  Papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Praeneste, 
Ostia,  and  Cunae.  Henry  was  accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  the  overweening  haughtiness  —  he  had  experi- 
enced the  tyranny  —  of  the  prince  prelates  of  Germany. 
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The  Italian  bishops  bred  in  the  school  of  Hildebrand 
held  even  a  more  high  and  dictatorial  tone.  Their  first 
demands  were  abject,  unquestioning  submission.  Thej 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  King  till  he  had  done 
penance  for  all  his  simoniacal  acts,  and  had  been  ab- 
solved from  the  ban  of  the  Church,  under  which  he  lay, 
either  actually  or  virtually,  as  employing  excommuni- 
cated persons  for  his  counsellors.  They  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  those  persons  against  whom  Pope  Alexan- 
der had  issued  his  censures,  the  bishops  of  Ratisbon, 
Constance,  and  Lausanne,  the  Counts  Eberhard  and 
Ulric.  They  required  him  also  to  summon  a  council 
of  the  prelates  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  in  which  they 
were'to  preside,  as  representing  the  Pope.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  coimcil  was  the  d^radation  of  all  the 
prelates  who  owed  their  rise  to  simoniacal  means. 
Henry  at  this  time  hardly  looked  beyond  his  immediate 
advantages,  and  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  Partly 
yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  mother,'  partly  out  of 
revenge  against  some  of  the  Saxon  prelates,  obnoxious 
to  censure, '  especially  fi'om  hatred  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worms,  who  alone  opposed  his  unbounded  popularity 
in  that  city,  he  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  convo- 
cation of  the  Council,  and  to  allow  fiiU  scope  to  its 
proceedings. 

But  most  of  the  bishops  dreaded  this  severe  inquisi- 
Germaa  ^^^  ^^^  their  titles;  others,  of  whom  the 
prei&tes.  chief  was  Licmar,  the  learned  and  sagacious 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  stood  upon  the  privil^es  of 
the  German  Church.  It  was  determined  that,  unless 
the  Pope  appeared  in  person,  his  representative,  and  the 
only  lawfiil  president  of  such  a  council,  wfis  the  primate 
of  Germany.     Siegfiied,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  a  man 
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of  timid  and  yacillating  character,  was  as  ill-qualified 
to  be  the  representative  of  Hildebrand  in  Germany,  as 
boldly  to  oppose  his  ambitious  encroachments.  He 
feared  alike  the  Pope  and  the  King.  The  fate  of  some 
of  his  brother  prelates  might  well  make  him  tremble,  if 
the  King,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  acquiescence, 
should  enter  into  the  contest,  and  the  popular  fevor  take 
the  part  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Worms  had  been 
driven  from  his  city  with  the  utmost  indignity ;  and  it 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  a  faction,  ^^^^^  ^ 
eager  to  avenge  the  royal  cause,  which  had  ^^<«™>- 
endangered  the  life  of  Hanno,  the  great  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  expeUed  him  from  the  city,  and  maintained 
Cologne  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  defiant  rebellion.^ 
The  origin  of  this  tumult  may  show  the  haughty  ty- 
ranny of  these  kingly  prelates.  The  Archbishop  was 
about  to  leave  the  city  after  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
A  vessel  was  wanted  for  his  voyage.  His  people,  after 
examining  all  that  were  in  the  port  (this  purveyance  it 
must  be  presumed,  was  of  ancient  usage),  chose  that  of  a 
rich  merchant,  cast  the  valuable  lading  on  the  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  seize  the  bark  for  the  Archbishop's 
use.  The  merchapt's  men  resisted,  headed  by  his  son : 
it  ended  in  a  fiirious  fray.  When  the  Archbishop  heard 
of  it,  he  threatened  summary  pimishment  against  the 
seditious  youths.  "  For,"  proceeds  the  historian,  "  he 
was  a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  renowned 
for  his  justice  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  causes." 
Lambert  admits,  indeed,  ^^  that  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
ports of  ungovernable  anger."  The  whole  city  rose  in 
insurrection ;  the  Archbishop  was  hurried,  to  save  his 

*  Inceitum  levitate  vulgi,  an  factione  eorum  qui  vicem  regis  in  archiepiB- 
copom  nlctflci  cupiebant,  etc.,  —  Lambert,  sab  ann.  1074. 
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life,  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  His  palace,  his  cellars 
were  plundered :  his  chapel,  with  the  pontifical  'robes, 
and  even  the  sacred  vessels,  destroyed ;  one  of  his 
attendants,  mistaken  for  the  Archbishop,  was  killed: 
the  Archbishop  hardly  made  his  escape  in  disguise. 
But  the  country  people  were  attached  to  Hanno,  per- 
haps hated  the  citizens  ;  a  military  force  sprang  up  among 
his  vassals  ;  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender.  Six  hun- 
dred of  the  wealthiest  merchants  withdrew  to  the  court 
of  King  Henry  to  implore  his  intercession.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Archbishop,  it  was  given  out,  without  his 
sanction  plundered  and  committed  horrible  cruelties. 
The  Archbishop  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
first  movers  in  the  tumult ;  the  son  of  the  merchant 
and  many  others  were  bhnded,  many  scourged,  and  the 
city,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  north  of  the  Alps, 
was  a  long  time  before  it  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. 

Siegfried  of  Mentz  might  well  quail  before  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  Not  merely  was  he  called  upon 
to  summon  this  dreaded  Council,  but  to  carry  at  once 
into  effect  the  stem  and  peremptory  decrees  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and  the  councils  which  he  had  held  at  Rome  for 
the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy.  Throughout 
Western  Christendom  these  decrees  had  met  with  furi- 
ous, or  with  sullen  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  Lom- 
bardy  not  all  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  nor  his  martyr- 
dom ;  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Damiani,  not  all  the 
tyranny  of  Herlembald,  nor  even  the  fitnaticism  of  the 
people,  who  were  taught  to  abstain  firom  the  unholy 
ministrations  of  this  defiled  priesthood,  had  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  evil.  Herlembald  was  now  about  to 
suffer    the    miserable   or  glorious   destiny   of  Ariald. 
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Siegfiried  knew  the  state  of  the  German  clergy ;  ^^^  ^ 
it  was  not  till  he  was  formally  threatened  with  ^^*- 
the  Papal  censure  that  he  consented  to  promulgate  the 
decree  of  Gregory.^  Even  then  he  attempted  to  tem* 
porize.  He  did  not  summon  the  clergy  at  once  to  show 
their  obedience ;  he  allowed  them  six  months  of  delay 
for  consideration  —  six  months  employed  by  the  clergy 
only  to  organize  a  more  obstinate  opposition. 

A  synod  met  at  Erfurt.  The  partisans  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  assembled  in  prevailing  ^^^^^^ 
numbers.  Their  language  among  themselves  ^®^*- 
had  been  unmeasured.  "  The  Pope,"  they  said,  '*  must 
be  a  heretic  or  a  madman.  Has  he  forgotten  the  say- 
ing of  the  Lord  ?  All  cannot  fiilfil  his  word.  The 
apostle  says,  ^  Let  him  that  cannot  contain  marry.'  He 
would  compel  all  men  to  live  like  angels.  Let  him  take 
care,  while  he  would  do  violence  to  nature,  he  break 
not  all  the  bonds  which  restrain  from  fornication  and 
every  uncleanness.  They  had  rather  abandon  their 
priesthood  than  their  wives,  and  then  let  the  Pope,  who 
thought  men  too  grovelling  for  him,  see  if  he  can  find 
angels  to  govern  the  Church."  *  Siegfried  could  not  but 
betray  that  he  was  acting  a  part  in  opposition  to  his  own 
judgment ;  his  arguments,  therefore,  had  little  efiect. 
The  clergy  withdrew  to  deliberate.  Some  proposed 
quietly  to  return  to  their  own  homes.  Some  of  the 
more  violent,  with  confrised  but  intelligible  menace, 
called  for  vengeance  on  him  who  dared  to  promulgate 
this  execrable  decree;  they  threatened  to  depose  the 
Archbishop,  and  even  to  put  him  to  death,  as  a  warning 

1  Siegfried  had  been  already  rebuked  for  other  causes  hy  the  Pope.  — 
Begeet  i.  60. 
'  Lambert,  sub  ann. 
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to  his  successors  not  to  publish  such  statutes,  which  they 
strangely  affected  to  treat  as  calumnious  to  the  priestr 
hood.  The  affrighted  primate  expressed  his  readiness 
to  appeal  to  Rome,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  mit- 
igation at  least  of  the  obnoxious  law.  Either  to  distract 
the  assembly  from  the  main  subject  in  debate,  or  from 
mere  folly  or  rapacity,  he  suddenly  revived  an  old  ques- 
tion of  his  claim  on  the  tithes  of  Thuringia.  These 
claims  had  been  settled  in  the  treaty  at  Gerstungen; 
and  the  enraged  Thuringians,  at  first  with  sullen  mur- 
murs, at  length  with  open  violence,  so  terrified  the 
Archbishop,  that  he  was  glad  to  make  his  way,  envi- 
roned bv  his  own  soldiers,  out  of  the  town.  So  closed 
the  synod  of  Erfurt. 

But  the  impatient  zeal  of  Hildebrand  would  brook 
Synod  at  ^^  delay.  At  the  head  of  his  Roman  clergy, 
^**^*-  men  vowed  by  conscience  and  religion,  by  in- 

terest and  pride,  to  his  cause  (Guibert  of  Ravenna,  the 
Emperor's  representative,  the  representative  of  the 
German  party  in  Italy,  as  yet  ventured  no  opposition), 
he  determined  at  all  hazards,  even  that  of  changing  the 
yet  obsequious,  or  at  least  consenting.  Emperor,  from  an 
ally  in  the  subjugation  of  the  simoniacal  and  married 
clergy  into  an  implacable  antagonist,^  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  these  abuses,  comprehended  under  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  simony.  He  might  justly  apprehend  that 
the  total  suppression  of  the  evil  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble, while  the  temporal  sovereign  possessed  the  power 
of  conferring  spiritual  benefices.   As  long  as  the  greater 


1  In  a  letter  to  King  Heniy  (Dec  7, 1074)  he  pnuses  hhn  for  his  amictble 
reception  of  his  envoys,  rejoices  that  he  had  determined  to  destroy  simony 
and  the  fornication  of  the  clergy.  —  ii.  80.  Compare  81,  where  he  proposes 
a  crosade  against  the  infidels. 
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dignities,  the  rich  abbeys,  or  even  stations  of  inferior 
rank  and  authority,  coveted  for  their  wealth,  their  dig- 
nity, or  even  their  ease  or  quiet,  were  in  any  way  at 
the  disposal  of  the  laity,  so  long  would  an  impoverished 
sovereign  traffic  in  these  promotions,  or  an  ambitious 
sovereign  crowd  them  with  his  creatures  —  each  regard- 
less of  the  worthiness  of  those  elevated  to  the  sacred  of- 
fices, either  looking  for  remuneration  out  of  the  act- 
ual revenues  of  the  see,  or  in  servile  adherence  to  his 
commands.^  But  the  Church,  as  a  great  proprietor  of 
lands,  originally  granted  and  mostly  held  on  the  com- 
mon feudal  tenure,  was  bound  by  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated other  benefices.  It  had  been  content  to  receive 
these  estates  with  their  secular  advantages  and  their  sec- 
ular services.  The  temporal  power  throughout  declared 
that  it  did  not  bestow,  or  if  it  sold  for  any  stipulated 
gift  or  service  the  benefice  attached  to  the  see,  the  ab- 
bacy, or  the  prebend,  it  did  not  presume  to  sell  the  spir- 
itual function,  but  only  the  property  of  the  endowment. 
The  sovereign  was  the  liege  lord,  not  of  the  bishop  or 
the  abbot  in  his  hierarchical,  solely  in  his  feudal  rank. 

The  form  of  investiture,  indeed,  was  in  fevor  of 
Gregory's  views ;  the  ring  and  the  staflP  which  the 
bishop  received  from  the  temporal  sovereign.  The 
ring,  the  symbol  of  his  mystic  marriage  with  his  diocese ; 
the  staff,  the  sceptre  of  his  spiritual  sway,  might  seem 
to  belong  exclusively  to  his  holy  ftinction.  But  this  in- 
vestiture conveyed  the  right  to  the  temporal  possessions 


1  But  were  the  Popes  golltless  ?  Herman  of  Bamberg  had  bought  his 
bishopric;  he  was  accused  as  a  Simoniac,  and  summoned  to  Rome.  By 
large  gifts  to  Alexander  II.  he  not  only  obtained  pardon  under  a*  covenant 
not  to  sell  any  church  preferments  —  he  returned  in  honor  with  an  arch- 
bi8liop*8  paU.  —  Lambert,  sub  ann.  1070. 
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or  endowments  of  the  benefice  ;  it  assigned  a  local  jum* 
diction  to  the  bishop ;  it  was  in  one  form  the  ancient 
consent  of  the  laity  to  the  spiritual  appointment ;  it  pre- 
sumed not  to  consecrate,  but  permitted  the  consecrated 
person  to  execute  his  oflSce  in  a  certain  defined  ^here, 
and  under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  civil 
power.  This  was  only  the  outward  mark  of  allegiance ; 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  secular  supremacy  as  far  as 
the  estate  or  its  feudal  obligations. 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Synod  of  y^^  1075,  Gregory  abrogated  by  one  decree 
a£-^about  *^®  whole  right  of  investiture  by  the  temp(Nral 
inTwtttupes.    sovereign.^ 

The  prohibition  was  couched  in  the  most  imperioqs 
and  comprehensive  termll.  It  absolutely  deposed  every 
bishop,  abbot,  or  inferior  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive 
investiture  from  any  lay  person.  It  mterdicted  him, 
whosoever  should  be  guilty  of  this  act  of  ambition  and 
rebellion  (which  was  the  sin  of  idolatry)  until  he  should 
have  abandoned  the  benefice  so  obtained,  from  all  com- 
munion in  the  favor  of  St.  Peter,  and  from  admission 
into  the  Church.  And  if  any  Emperor,  duke,  marquis, 
count,  or  secular  potentate  or  person  should  presume  to 
grant  such  investiture  of  bishopric  or  inferior  dignity, 
he  was  condemned  to  the  same  sentence.     This  statute 

^  Si  quia  deincepe  episcopatum  vel  abbatiam  de  mana  alicnjns  laicsB  per- 
MDffi  suBceperit,  nuUatenns  inter  episcopoe  vel  abbates  habeator,  nee  alia  ei 
at  episcopo  aut  abbati  audientia  concedatur.  Insuper  ei  graUam  beali 
Petri,  et  introitum  ecclesise  interdicimus,  quoad  osqne  locam,  quem  sab 
crimine  tarn  ambitionis  quam  inobedientiae,  quod  est  scelus  idololatrie,  de- 
seruerit  Similiter  etiam  de  inferioribus  ecclesiastids  dignitatibus  conatitu- 
imus.  Item,  si  quis  Imperatorum,  Ducum,  Marchionum,  Comltum,  wnl 
quilibet  ssscularium  potestatum,  aut  personarum,  investituram  episc«patua, 
vel  alicujus  ecclesiaaticse  dignitatis  dare  prsssumpserit,  ^uadem  BCDtsaUm 
vinculo  se  astrictum  sciat  —  Labbe.  Concil.,  p.  342. 
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made  a  revolution  in  the  whole  feudal  system  through- 
out Europe  as  regarded  the  relation  of  the  Church  now 
dominant  to  the  State.  In  the  Empire  it  annulled  the 
precarious  fK)wer  of  the  Sovereign  over  almost  half  hk 
subjects.  AU  the  great  prelates  and  abbots,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  counsellors, 
the  leaders  in  the  Diets  and  national  assemblies,  became 
to  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  Crown :  the  Em- 
peror had  no  concern,  unless  indirectly,  in  their  promo- 
tion, no  power  over  their  degradation.  Their  lands 
and  estates  were  as  inviolable  as  their  persons.  Where 
there  was  no  fealty  there  could  be  no  treason.  Every 
benefice,  on  the  other  hand,  thus  dissevered  from  the 
Crown  was  held,  if  not  directly,  yet  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  For  as  with  him  was  the  sole  judgment 
(the  laity  being  excluded)  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  with  him  was  the  decision  by  what  offences  the 
dignity  might  be  forfeited ;  and  as  the  estates  and  en- 
dowments were  now  inalienable,  and  were  withdrawn 
from  the  national  property  and  became  that  of  the 
Church  and  of  God,  the  Pope  might  be  in  fact  the  liege 
lord,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  half  the  world. 

From  this  time  the  sudden  and  total  change  takes 
place  in  the  courteous  and  respectful,  if  still  ^^^^^  ,^ 
jealous  and  guarded,  intercourse  between  poSTand  the 
Henry  and  the  Pope.  Till  now  Henry  was  *™p««>'- 
content  to  sacrifice  the  simoniacal  and  the  married 
clei^,  and  to  be  the  submissive  agent  of  the  Pope  in 
their  degradation.  They  are  now,  with  short  intervals 
but  of  seeming  peace,  resolute,  declared,  unscrupulous, 
remorseless  enemies.  Each  is  determined  to  put  forth 
his  full  powers,  each  to  enlist  in  his  party  the  subjects 
of  the  other.     If  Gregory  had  condescended,  which  he 

TOL.  m.  27 
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did  not,  to  dissemble  his  deliberate  scheme,  his  avowed 
sacred  duty  to  subject  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power,  a  man  of  Hemy's  experience,  even  if  without 
natural  sagacity,  could  not  but  perceive  what  was  now 
at  issue.  This  act  despoiled  the  Emperor  of  one  of  his 
most  valuable  prerogatives  ;  a  prerogative  indispensable 
to  his  authority. 

Nor  was  Henry  now  in  a  condition  tamely  to  endure 
the  aggression  even  of  the  Pope.  The  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  the  German  mind  in  his  favor,  the  victory  of 
Hohenburg,  the  submission  of  the  Saxons,  the  captivity 
of  their  chiefs  (the  finiits  of  that  victory)  might  have 
intoxicated  a  mind  less  unused  to  success.  Nor  was  he 
without  powerful  allies,  pledged  by  their  interests  to  his 
cause,  and  mcensed  by  the  bold  and  uncompromising 
manner  in  which  the  Pope  asserted  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  enforce  his  supremacy.^  The  German  Church 
as  shown  at  Erfurt,  had  still  a  strong  inclination  to 
independence.  Of  the  more  powerful  prelates,  some 
indeed  were  old,  some  irresolute ;  but  some,  sharing  in 
his  condemnation,  were  committed  to  his  side.  Hanno 
of  Cologne  died  ^  during  the  early  part  of  the  conten- 
tion. Siegfried  of  Mentz  was  timid,  wavering,  con- 
sciously oppressed  by  the  fearful  responsibihty  of  his 
position.  By  the  same  Roman  synod,  Licmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Herman  of 
Bamberg,  Henry  of  Spires,  Wilham  of  Pavia,  Cuni- 
bert  of  Turin,  Dionysius  of  Piacenza,  besides  the  three 

^  See  the  additions  made  to  the  Begeata  of  Gregory  VIl.,  in  Mabillon 
Correspondence,  ii.  143. 

*  Dec.  4y  1075.  According  to  Lambert  he  went  **ad  angelos.'^  Miradea 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  See  his  high  character,  a  sort  of  ideal  of  a  prel- 
ate of  those  days.  "If  austere,  magnificent;  lavish  to  monasteries;*^  of 
his  ambition  and  worldly  pride  not  a  word  I    Compare  Berthold,  sub  ann. 
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Bishops  of  Constance,  Zeitz,  and  Lausanne,  the  pro- 
scribed counsellors  of  Henry,  were  interdicted  fix)m  the 
performance  of  their  functions.  The  Saxon  prelates 
were  now  conquered  rebels ;  the  Bishop  of  Worms  an 
exile  from  his  city.  Few  were  disposed  by  denying  the 
legality  of  lay  investiture  to  imperil  their  own  right  to 
the  estates  of  their  churches.  But  the  more  determined 
and  reckless  resistance  was  among  the  partisans  of  the 
married  clergy.  Siegfried,  yielding  to  the  ui'gent  com- 
mands, to  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  called  a  second 
synod  at  Mentz.*  The  Papal  Legate  was  present ;  he 
displayed  the  mandate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  that  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  should  compel  the 
priests  to  renounce  their  wives  or  abstain  altogether 
from  their  sacred  ministry.  The  whole  assembly  rose ; 
so  resolute  was  their  language,  so  fierce  were  their  ges- 
tures, that  the  Archbishop  again  trembled  for  his  hfe. 
He  declared  that  from  henceforth  he  would  take  no  con- 
cem  in  such  perilous  matters,  but  leave  the  Pope  to 
execute  his  own  decrees. 

At  Passau  the  Bishop  Altman  had  already  not  only 
pubUshed  the  papal  prohibition  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  ;  he  interdicted  the  married  clergy  from  the 
altar.  He  had  met  with  stubborn,  sullen  resistance. 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  a.d.  1074. 
and  read  the  Pope's  brief;  he  would  have  been  torn  in 
piec^  but  for  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  powerftil 
citizens.  Bishop  Henry  of  Coire  hardly  escaped  with 
his  life.' 

No  doubt  it  was  this  which  raised  a  fixed  and  deter- 

1  Lambert. 

*  Lambert,  sub  amL  1074.     Compare  Yit  Altmanni,  apnd  Pertz,  xiy. 
^S83. 
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EUbcto  of  de-  ^^^^^  Opposition  to  Hildebrand  in  a  large 
JJJJjJg*"^  party  of  the  clergy  throughout  Latin  Chris- 
®**'87.  tendom,  more  especially  in  Italy  and  in  Ger- 

many.^ The  manner  in  which  the  Pope  commanded 
the  execution  of  the  decree  aggravated  its  harshness 
and  cruelty.  The  Pope  deliberately  sacrificed  the 
cherished  sanctity,  the  inviolability  of  the  priesthood ; 
or  rather  he  disowned  as  a  priesthood,  and  cast  forth  to 
shame  and  ignominy  those  whom  he  branded  as  unww- 
thy  of  its  privileges.  The  personal  exposure  and  deg- 
radation could  not  be  more  galling.  By  the  judgment 
of  the  laity,  by  force  employed  against  them  by  unhal- 
lowed hands,  they  were  not  merely  to  be  prohibited 
from  their  sacred  ftincti<His;  they  were  expelled  from 
the  choir,  and  thrust  down  into  the  place  of  the  peni- 
tents. Even  bishops  were  to  be  summarily  degraded, 
or  rather  not  recognized  as  bishops.*  Who  may  imag- 
ine the  fierceness  of  the  more  rude  and  profligate,  thus 
sternly  and  almost  suddenly  interrupted  in  their  licen- 
tiousness ;  whose  secret  but  ill-concealed  voluptuousness 
was  dragged  to  light  and  held  up  to  shame  and  oblo- 
quy, perhaps  to  the  now  unawed  vengeance  of  the 
injured  husband  or  father.  In  proportion  to  their  un- 
principled looseness  would  be  the  passion  of  their  resent- 
ment, the  depth  of  their  vindictiveness.  But  these,  it 
may  be  charitably,  and  as  far  as  the  documents  show, 
justly  concluded,  were  the  few.  What  must  have  be^i 
the  bitterness  of  heart  of  those,  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  clergy,  whose  marriage,  or  at  least  an   implied 

'  Berthold  (sub  ann.  1070)  sajs  of  the  edict  agalmit  the  maniage  of  the 
clergy^  that  it  caused  maximum  odium  in  dominum  apostolicum,  etperptMU- 
C08  eo8  qui  consentirent  ei. — Apnd  Pertz,  p.  278.  Yet  Berthold  waa  a& 
Hildebraadist. 

*  Letter  to  Adela,  Countess  of  Flanders,  iv.  10,  and  to  Bobert,  iy.  U. 
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and  solemn  engagement,  almost  as  sacred  as  marriage, 
had  been  endeared  by  the  sweet  charities  of  life,  by 
the  habits  of  mutual  affection,  the  common  ties  of  pa- 
rental love.     Their  wives  were  to  be  torn  from  them, 
and   treated  with   the    indignity  of  prostitutes ;   their 
children  to  be  degraded  as  bastards.     In  some  cases 
these  wretched  women  were  driven  to  suicide ;  they 
burned  themselves,  or  were  found  dead  in  their  beds 
from  grief,  or  by  their  own  hands ;  and  this  was  pro- 
claimed as   the   vengeance   of  God  upon  their  sins.* 
With  some  of  the  married  clergy  there  may  have  been 
a  consciousness,  a  misgiving  of  wrong,  at  least  of  weak- 
ness inconsistent  with  the  highest  clerical  function  ;  but 
with  others  it  was  a  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on 
the. authority  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
Church,  justified  by  the  law  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
and  in  Milan  asserted  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose ;  as  weU  as  on  a  conscientious  assurance  of  the 
evils,  the  manifest  and  flagrant  evils,  of  enforced  clerical 
ceUbacy.     And  these  men,  even  when  they  acknowl- 
edged their  weakness,  and  were  content  with  the  lower 
stations  in  religious  estimation,  were  to  be  mingled  up 
in  one  sweeping  anathema  with  the  worst  profligates ; 
to  be  condemned  to  poverty  and  shame,  to  be  thrown 
loose  to  the  popular  judgment,  the  popular  jealousy, 
the  popular  ftiry. 

1  Paal  Bemried  triumphs  in  the  miteiy  of  these  women,  many  of  them 
the  wives,  as  he  acknowledges,  of  the  clergy.  Interea  saper  ipsas  quoque 
nzoret,  sea  concubinas  Nicolaitanim  ssevit  dlvina  ultio.  Nam  quiedam 
illanim  in  reprobum  sensum  traditsB,  semetipeas  incendio  tradidenint: 
aliquje  dum  sans  cubitum  issent  mortue  repertie  sunt  in  matutino  absque 
ullo  pneeunte  infinnitatis  indicio:  aliquarum  etiam  corpora,  post  evulsas 
animas,  maligni  spiritus  rapientes  et  in  sua  latibula  reponentes,  humanft 
Bepiiltar&  privaverunt.  In  what  shape  did  these  malignant  spirits  appear? 
Tit  Gregory  VII  Murat.  S.  I.  iii. 
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It  was  not  indeed  in  Germany  or  Lombardy  alone 
that  the  opposition  to  one  or  both  the  Hildebrandine 
decrees  against  lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  encountered  fierce  opposition.  The  latter,  as  of 
more  immediate  operation,  excited  the  most  furious  pas- 
sion. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  venturing  to  read  the  decree  in  his  cathedral, 
was  driven  from  the  pulpit  with  a  shower  of  stones.  At 
the  Council  of  Paris,^  when  the  decree  was  read,  there 
was  a  loud  outcry  of  appeal  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  Abbot  of  Pont-Isdre*  dared  to  say  that 
the  Pope's  commands,  just  or  unjust,  must  be  obeyed. 
He  was  dragged  out  of  the  assembly,  spat  upon,  struck 
in  the  fece  by  the  King's  servants,  hardly  rescued  alive.* 
Everywhere,  in  Italy,  in  Rome  itself,  in  France, 
throughout  Germany,  the  decrees  were  received  with 
the  most  vigorous  or  stubborn  oppugnance;  Gregory 
acknowledges  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  submit- 
ted to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  the  tardiness  of 
the  bishops  to  enforce  its  penalties.*  This,  doubtless, 
more  than  the  strife  with  the  empire,  and  the  collision 
between  the  Italian  and  German  party,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  deep  and  wide-spread  rancor  excited  in 

1  Mansi,  sub  ann.    Orderic  VitaL 

*  If  the  bishopfl  of  FraDce,  writes  Gre^ry,  are  lakewann  in  enforang 
these  decreeSf  we  hereby  interdict  the  people  from  attending  Uie  ministxm- 
tious  of  such  false  priests.  —  iv.  20. 

»  Epist  Theodor.  Virdunens.  ad  Gregor.  YU.  Kartene  ct  Dnrmnd.  i.  218. 
Epistola  cnjusdam,  p.  231.  The  populace  sometimes  took  the  other  side. 
The  people  of  Cambray  burned  a  man  for  venturing  to  say  that  the  Simoniac 
or  married  clergy  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  say  mass.  So  writes  Gregory. 
The  clergy  of  Cambray  were  generally  married.  Gregory  would  make  this 
man  a  martyr. 

*  Ad  hsec  tamens  inobedientes,  exceptU  perjmacit^  tam  execrandmm  oon- 
snetudinem  (simony  and  marriage)  null&  studuerunt  prohibitione  deddere, 
null&  districtione  puniie.  —  Ad  Bodolph.  ii.  45. 
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the  hearts  of  men,  rancor  almost  unprecedented,  against 
Gregory  VII.  Later  history  shows  Hilde-  Hatred 
brand,  if  not  an  object  of  admiration,  of  awe.  mdebrand. 
Those  who  most  deprecate  his  audacious  ambition,  his 
assumption  of  something  bordering  on  divinity,  respect 
the  force  and  dignity  of  his  character.  The  man  who 
by  the  mere  power  of  mind,  by  spiritual  censures,  with- 
out an  army,  except  that  which  he  levied  by  his  influ- 
ence over  others,  with  enemies  in  his  own  city,  aspired 
to  rule  the  world,  to  depose  the  mightiest  sovereigns,  to 
raise  up  a  barrier  against  the  dominion  of  mere  brute 
force  and  feudal  tyranny,  is  contemplated,  if  by  some 
with  enthusiastic  veneration,  by  others  if  with  aversion, 
as  the  Incarnation  of  anti-Christian  spiritual  pride,  nev- 
ertheless not  without  the  homage  of  their  wonder,  and 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  respect.  But  in  his  own 
day  the  hostility  against  his  name  did  not  confine  itself 
to  indignant  and  vehement  invectives  against  his  over- 
weening ambition,  severity  and  imperiousness ;  there  is  no 
epithet  of  scorn  or  debasement,  no  imaginable  charge  of 
venality,  rapacity,  cruelty,  or  even  licentiousness,  which 
is  not  heaped  upon  him,  and  that  even  by  bishops  of  the 
opposite  party.^  The  wilful  promoting  of  unnatural 
sins  is  retorted  by  the  married  clergy  on  the  assertor  of 
clerical  chastity  ;  even  his  austere  personal  virtue  does 
not  place  him  above  calumny;  his  intimate  alliance 
with  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  profound  devotion  of 
that  lofty  female  to  her  spiritual  Father,  his  absolute 
command  over  her  mind  is  attributed  at  one  time  to 
criminal  intercourse,^  at  another  to  magic. 

1  That  which  in  the  poetical  invective  (I  am  ashamed  to  abuse  the  word 
poetry)  of  Benzo,  apud  Menckenium,  p.  075  (be  it  observed  a  bishop),  takes 
the  coarsest  and  plainest  form,  is  noticed  also  by  the  grave  Lambert  of 
Herzfeld. 

'  Hec  eat  malier  ilia,  de  qua  ab  obtrectatoribus  fldei  et  concultatoribuB 
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Even  at  the  time  at  which  Hildebrand  was  thus  de- 
Glaring  war  against  the  empu^,  and  precipitating  the 
inevitable  conflict  for  supremacy  over  the  world,  he  was 
not  safe  in  Rome.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  Gui- 
bert  of  Parma,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  imperial  interests  in  Italy,  who  in 
Rome  had  opposed  all  that  he  dared  —  a  sullen  and 
dissembled  resistance  to  the  Pope  —  was  privy  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  Cencius.  That  leader  and  de- 
scendant of  the  old  turbulent  barons  of  Romagna  had 
old  scores  of  vengeance  to  repay  against  Hildebrand, 
the  adviser  of  that  policy  which  had  brought  down  the 
Normans  for  their  subjugation. 

Cencius  had  been  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  an  im- 
portant partisan  for  the  Pope.  The  Normans  might 
now  seem  to  have  done  their  work ;  for  some  offence 
they  were  excommunicated  in  their  turn  by  the  fearless 
Gregory ;  the  Counts  of  Tusculimi  were  to  be  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  Roman  See.     But  Cencius  was   after- 


yeritatiA  crimen  incestus  sancto  Pontifici  objiciebatur.  —  Hugon.  Chron. 
apud  Pertz,  x.  p.  462.  His  defenders,  singularly  enough,  think  it  necessaiy 
to  appeal  to  miracle  to  explain  this  domination  of  a  powerful  and  religious 
mind  like  Hildebrand's,  over  perhaps  a  weakly  religious  one  like  Matilda* t. 
This  scandal  appears  in  its  grossest  and  most  particular  form  in  Cosmas  of 
Prague,  who  adds,  "  hiec  sufficit  breviter  dixisse,  qu»  utinam  non  dixis- 
sem.^'  Apud  Menckenium,  p.  89.  The  age  of  one  of  the  two  might  be 
enough  to  contradict  those  foul  tales,  if  they  were  worth  contradiction.  Tei 
was  the  charge  publicly  made  in  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  in  the 
Synod  at  Mentz.  Thus  writes  a  Bishop.  Qui  etiam  fcptore  quodam  gravissimi 
scandali  totam  ecclesiam  replesti  de  conventu  et  cohabitati(Hie  aliens  muli- 
ens  familiariori,  quam  necesse  est.  In  qn&  re  verecundia  nostra  magis  quam 
causa  laborat,  quamvis  h«c  generalb  querela  ubique  personuerit  omnia 
judida  omnia  decreta  per  feminas  in  sede  apostolic&  actuari  denique  per 
foeroinas  totum  orbem  ecclesiie  administrari.  Udalrici  Cod.  apud  Eccard. 
ii.  p.  172.  I  believe  this  as  little  as  the  incests,  violation  of  nuns  and  vir- 
gins charged  by  one  or  two  writers  against  Heniy. 
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wards  suspected  of  dealings  with  the  excommunicated 
Guibert.  He  was  attacked  and  taken ;  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  for  a  time  dismantled ;  the  life  of  Cencius 
was  spared  only  on  the  merciful  intervention  c(  the 
Countess  Matilda.^  Cencius  therefore  had  long  arrears 
of  revenge  ;  success  would  make  him  an  ally  who  might 
dictate  his  own  terms  to  those  who  had  a  common  inter- 
■est  in  the  degradation  of  Gregory.  Master  of  the 
Pope's  person,  he  might  expect  not  merely  not  to  be 
disowned,  but  to  claim  whatever  reward  might  be  de- 
manded by  his  ambition. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas-day  the  rain  had  poured 
down  in  torrents.  The  Romans  remained  ad.  io76. 
in  their  houses ;  the  Pope,  with  but  a  few  by  cenciM. 
ecclesiastics,  was  keeping  the  holy  vigil  in  the  remote 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  wild  night 
suited  the  wild  purpose  of  Cencius.  The  Pope  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  the  Holy  Communion,  when  a 
fierce  shout  of  triumph  and  a  shriek  of  terror  sounded 
through  the  church.  The  soldiers  of  Cencius  burst  in, 
swept  along  the  nave,  dashed  down  the  rails,  rushed  to 
the  altar,  and  seized  the  Pontiff.  One  fatal  blow  might 
have  ended  the  life  of  Hildebrand  and  changed  the 
course  of  human  events ;  it  glanced  aside,  and  only 
wounded  his  forehead.  Bleeding,  stripped  of  his  holy 
vestments,  but  patient  and  gentle,  the  Pope  made  no 
resistance  ;  he  was  dragge^  away,  mounted  behind  one 
of  the  soldiers,  and  imprisoned  in  a  strong  tower .^  The 
rumor  ran  rapidly  through  the  city ;  all  the  night, 
trumpets  pealed,  bells  tolled.  The  clergy  Rescue, 
who  were  officiating  in  the  diiSerent  churches  broke  off 

1  Cencius,  according  to  Lambert,  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
*  Bonizo. 
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their  services,  and  ran  about  the  streets  summoning  the 
populace  to  rescue  and  revenge  ;  soldiers  rushed  to  the 
gates  to  prevent  the  prisoner  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  town.  At  the  dawn  of  mom  the  people  assembled 
in  the  Capitol,  ignorant  whether  the  Pope  was  dead  or 
alive.  When  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  known, 
they  thronged  to  the  siege ;  engines  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  ;  the  tottering  walls  began  to  yield.  Cen- 
cius  shuddered  at  his  own  deed.  One  faithfrd  friend  and 
one  noble  matron  had  followed  the  Pope  into  his  dun- 
geon. The  man  had  covered  his  shivering  body  with 
furs,  and  was  cherishing  his  chilled  feet  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  the  woman  had  stanched  the  blood,  had  bound 
up  the  wound  in  his  head,  and  sat  weeping  beside  him. 
Cencius,  cowardly  as  cruel,  had  no  course  left  but  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  and  to  implore 
his  mercy.  In  the  most  humiliating  language  he  con- 
fessed his  sins,  his  sacrilege,  his  impiety.  The  Pope, 
thus  insulted,  thus  wounded,  thus  hardly  escaped  frK>m 
a  miserable  death,  maintained  throughout  the  mild  dig- 
nity and  self-command  of  a  Christian  Pontiff.  His 
wisdom  might  indeed  lead  him  to  dread  the  despair  of  a 
ruffian.  "  Thine  injuries  against  myself  I  freely  par- 
don. Thy  sins  against  God,  against  his  mother,  his 
apostles,  and  his  whole  Church,  mu^t  be  expiated.  Go 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  if  thou  retumest 
alive,  present  thyself  to  us,  and  be  reconciled  with  God. 
As  thou  hast  been  an  example  of  sin,  so  be  thou  of  re- 
pentance I  "  Christ  himself  might  seem  to  be  speaking 
in  his  Vicegerent.^ 

Gregory  was  brought  out ;  he  made  a  motion  to  the 

^  Paul.  Bemried,  Vit  Greg.    Lambert,  Berthold  sub  aim.  1076.    AnmH^ 
y.  6,  apad  Pertz.    Bonlzo.  Lib.  ad  Amic 
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people  to  arrest  the  ftiry  with  which  they  were  rushing 
to  storm  the  tower ;  it  was  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  dis- 
tress. They  broke  down,  they  clambered  over,  the 
walls.  Gregory,  yet  stained  with  blood,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  deliverers ;  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  church  from  which  he  had  been  dragged,  finished 
the  service,  and  returned  to  the  Lateran.  Cencius  and 
his  kindred  fled ;  their  houses  and  towers  were  razed 
by  the  indignant  populace. 

This  adventure  showed  to  Hildebrand  at  once  his 
danger  and  his  strength.  It  was  not  the  signal  for,  it 
was  rather  simultaneous  with,  the  final  and  in'eparable 
breach  with  the  King  —  a  breach  which,  however4  had 
been  preparing  for  some  months.  Guibert  of  Ravenna 
was  allowed  to  depart  imquestioned,  if  not  unsuspected 
as  the  secret  author  of  this  outrage,  suspicions  which 
were  not  lightened  by  one  of  his  acts  which  took  place 
some  time  after  —  the  burial  of  Cencius,  which  he  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence  in  Pavia.  But  even 
against  Guibert  Hildebrand  now  countenanced  no  such 
charge,  still  less  against  Henry  himself.  Noth-  Jan.  8. 
ing  of  the  kind  is  intimated  in  the  letter  addressed  but 
two  weeks  after  to  the  King  of  Germany,  which,  if  not 
the  direct  declaration  of  war,  was  the  sullen  murmuring 
of  the  thunder  before  the  storm. 

It  is  important  carefully  to  observe  the  ground  which 
Hildebrand  took  in  that  manifesto  of  war,  of  j^^^^^.  ^ 
war  disguised  under  the  words  of  reconcilia-  ^^^  ^^arj, 
lion :  whether  the  lofty  moral  assertion  that  he  was 
placed  on  high  to  rebuke  the  unchristian  acts  of  kings, 
or  even  to  assert  the  Uberties  of  their  oppressed  sub- 
jects ;    or  the  lower,  the  questionable  right  to  confer 
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benefices  ;  and  the  King's  disobedience  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  See  of  Rome.^ 

"  Deeply  and  anxiously  wdighing  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trust  committed  to  us  by  St.  Peter,  we  have  with 
great  hesitation  granted  our  apostohc  benediction,  for  it 
is  reported  that  thou  still  boldest  communion  with 
excommunicated  persons.  If  this  be  true,  the  grace  of 
that  benediction  avails  thee  nothing.  Seek  ghostly 
counsel  of  some  sage  priest,  and  perform  the  penance 
imposed  upon  thee."  He  proceeds  to  reprove  the  King 
for  the  hypocritical  submissiveness  of  his  letters,  and  the 
disobedience  of  his  conduct.  The  grant  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan  without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
iq>ostolic  see ;  the  investiture  of  the  bishoprics  of  Fermo 
and  Spoleto  made  to  persons  unknown  to  the  Pope, 
were  acts  of  irreverence  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successor. 
*'  The  apostolic  synod  over  which  we  presided  this  year, 
thought  fit  in  the  decay  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
revert  to  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  that  dis- 
cipline on  which  depends  the  salvation  of  man.  This 
decree  (however  some  may  presume  to  call  it  an  insup- 
portable burden  or  intolerable  oppression)  we  este^n 
a  necessarj-  law ;  all  Christian  kings  and  people  are 
bound  directly  to  accept  and  to  observe  it.  As  thou 
art  the  highest  in  dignity  and  power,  so  shouldest  thou 
surpass  others  in  devotion  to  Christ.  If,  however,  thou 
didst  consider  this  abrogation  of  a  bad  custom  hard  or 
unjust  to  thyself,  thou  shouldest  have  sent  to  our  pres- 
ence some  of  the  wisest  and  most  reUgious  of  thy  realm, 
to  persuade  us,  in  our  condescension,  to  mitigate  its 

*  This  miBsive  must  lutve  been  received  early  in  Janoaiy,  when  Henxj 
was  at  Goslar.  —  Stenzel,  in  he. 
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force  in  some  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  We  exhort  thee, 
in  our  parental  love,  to  prefer  the  honor  of  Christ  to 
thine  own,  and  to  give  full  Uberty  to  the  Church,  the 
Spouse  of  God."  Hildebrand  then  alludes  to  the  victory 
of  Henry  over  the  Saxons,  with  significant  reference  to 
the  &te  of  Saul,  whom  success  in  war  led  into  fatal 
impiety. 

The  date  of  this  letter,  when  written,  and  when  r^ 
ceived,  is  not  absolutely  certain  ;  ^  it  was  coupled  with 
or  immediately  followed    by   a  peremptory  ^      ^^^^^ 
summons   to  Henry  to    appear  in  Rome  toJJ^J^*** 
answer  for  all  his  offences  beibre  the  tribunal  '•'>-22. 
jof  the  Pope,  and  before  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics ;  if  he 
should  refuse  or  delay,  he  was  at  once  to  sufier  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.     The  22d  of  February 
was  the  day  appointed  for  his  appearance. 

Thus  the  King,  the  victorious  king  of  the  Germans, 
was  solemnly  cited  as  a  criminal  to  answer  undefined 
charges,  to  be  amenable  to  laws  which  the  judge  had 
assumed  the  right  of  enacting,  interpreting,  enforcing 
by  the  last  penalties.  The  whole  afiairs  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  suspended  while  the  King  stood  before  the 
bar  of  his  imperious  arbitw ;  no  delay  was  allowed ; 
the  stem  and  immutable  alternative  was  humble  and 
instant  obedience,  or  that  sentence  which  involved 
deposition  from  the  Empire,  eternal  perdition.^ 

In  this  desperate  emergency  one  course  al<me  seemed 

>  It  is  dated  bj  Jafie  Jan.  8. 

*  Adeiant  pneterea  Hildebrandi  Paps  legati,  demmciantes  Regi,  at 
8eciind&  feriA  secuDdse  bebdomadse  in  quadragesimft  ad  synodam  Romse 
oecoiTeiret,  de  criminibtu  quse  objicerentur,  causam  dicturus:  alioqoin 
adret  se  absque  omni  procrastinatione  eodem  die  de  corpore  sancUe  ecdesiaB 
apostolico  anathemate  absdndendom  esse.  —  Lambert 
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left  open.  In  Germany  the  idea  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eign was  but  vague,  indistinct,  and  limited ;  he  was 
but  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of  independent  princes, 
his  powers,  if  not  legally,  actually  bounded  by  his  ability 
to  enforce  obedience.  The  Csesar  was  but  an  imposing 
and  magnificent  title,  which  Teutonic  pride  gloried  in 
having  appropriated  to  its  sovereign,  but  against  which 
the  old  Teutonic  independence  opposed  a  strong,  often 
invincible  resistance.  The  idea  of  the  Pope  was  an 
integral  part  of  German  Christianity ;  dread  of  excom- 
munication part  of  the  feith,  to  question  which  was  a 
bold  act  of  infidelity. 

Tt  was  only  then  by  invalidating  the  title  of  the  in- 
dividual Pope  that  he  could  be  lawfully  resisted,  or  his 
authority  shaken  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  daring  determination,  but  it  was  the  only  determina- 
tion to  which  Henry  and  his  ecclesiastical  counsellors 
could  well  have  recourse,  to  depose  a  pope  who  had  thus 
declared  war,  even  to  the  death,  against  him.  Not  a 
day  was  to  be  lost ;  if  the  Pope  were  still  Pope  on  the 
fetal  22nd  of  February,  the  irrepealable  excommunica- 
tion would  be  passed.  The  legates  who  brought  this 
denunciatory  message  were  dismissed  with  ignominy. 
Messengers  were  despatched  with  breathless  haste  to 
A.D.  1W6.  summon  the  prelates  of  Germany  to  meet  at 
the  faithful  city  of  Worms,  on  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
January  24th.  Afler  the  death  of  Hanno  of  Cologne, 
Henry,  knowing  too  weU  the  danger  of  that  princely 
see  in  able  hands,  had  forced  into  it  a  monk  named 
Hildorf,  of  obscure  birth,  insignificant  in  person,  feeble 
in  mind. 

On  the  appointed  day,  besides  the  secular  partisans 
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of  Henry,  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Germany  g  ^  ^ 
obeyed  the  royal  summons  in  great  numbers,  wo™*- 
Siegfried  of  Mentz  ^  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
synod.  Cardinal  Hugo  the  White,  the  same  man  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  election  of  Hildebi*and,  and 
commended  him  by  the  glowing  panegyric  on  his  vir- 
tues  to  the  Roman  people,  came  forward,  no  doubt,  as 
pretending  to  represent  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  ar- 
raigned Pope  Gregory  before  the  synod  as  the  worst 
and  wickedest  of  men.  His  extravagant  and  monstroiis 
charges  dwelt  on  the  early  life  of  Gregory,  on  the  bribery 
and  violence  by  which  he  had  gained  the  Papacy,  the 
Ucentiousness,  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life  as  Pope,  his 
cruelty,  his  necromancy.  He  demanded  the  deposition 
of  Gregory  VII.  With  loud  unanimous  acclama- 
tion the  synod  declared  that  a  man  guilty  of  such  crimes 
(crimes  of  which  no  shadow  of  proof  was  adduced,  and 
which  rested  on  the  assertion  of  one  himself  excommu- 
nicated,  it  was  averred,  for  simony)  had  forfeited  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  he  was  no  longer  Pope. 
The  renunciation  of  aUegiance  was  drawn  up  in  the 
strictest  and  most  explicit  form.  "  J^  *  ♦  ♦  bishop  of 
*  *  *,  disclaim  from  this  hour  all  subjection  and  alle- 
giance to  Hildebrand,  and  will  neither  esteem  nor  call 
him  Pope."  Two  bishops  only,  Adelbert  of  Wurt2&- 
burg  and  Herman  of  Metz,  hesitated  to  sign  this  paper. 
They  argued  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncanonical  to 
condemn  a  bishop  without  a  general  council,  without 
accusers  and  defenders,  and  without  communicating 
the  charges  against  him,  how  much  more  a  pope,  against 
whom  the  accusation  of  a  bishop,  or  even  an  archbishop, 
was  not  valid.     But  William  of  Utrecht,  the  boldest, 

^  He  had  been  degraded  by  the  Pope.  — Lambert,  sub  ann. 
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the  most  learned,  and  the  stanchest  partisan  of  Heniy, 
offered  them  the  alternative  of  disclaiming  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King,  or  affixing  their  signature.  To  this 
force  they  yielded  an  unwilling  approbation.^ 

The  letter  of  Henry  to  the  Pope,  conveying  the 
Letter  to  the  ^^^66  of  the  council,  was  couched  in  the  most 
^^S^'g  his  arrogant  and  insulting  terms,  and  so  neutral- 
depodtion.  j^^j  the  bitter  truths  which,  more  calmly  ex- 
pressed, might  have  wrought  on  impartial  minds,  if  such 
there  were.  ."  Henry,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  God's 
ordinance,  King,  to  Hildebrand,  no  longer  Pope,  bot 
the  false  monk."  It  accused  him  of  the  haughtiness 
with  which  he  tyrannized  over  every  wder  of  the 
Church,  and  had  trampled  archbishops,  bishops,  the  whole 
clergy,  under  his  feet.  He  had  pretended  to  universal 
knowledge  as  to  universal  power.  "  By  the  authori^ 
of  the  priesthood,  thou  hast  even  threatened  to  deprive 
us  of  our  royal  authority,  that  priesthood  to  which  thou 
wast  never  called  by  Christ."  "  By  craft  thou  hast  got 
money,  by  money  influence,  by  influence  the  power  of 
the  sword ;  by  the  sword  thou  hast  mounted  the  throne 
of  peace,  and  from  the  throne  of  peace  destroyed  peace, 
arming  subjects  against  their  rulers,  bringing  bishops 
appointed  by  God  into  contempt,  and  exposing  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  laity.  Us  too,  consecrated  of  God, 
amenable  to  no  judge  but  God,  who  can  be  deposed  for 
no  crime  but  absolute  apostasy,  thou  hast  ventured  to 
assail,  despising  the  words  of  that  true  pope  St.  Peter, 
*  Fear  God  I  honor  the  King  I '     Thou  tJiat  honorest 


1  The  Chronicle  of  Hildesheiiii  says  that  the  bishop  of  that  dty  signed 
onlj  from  fear  of  death,  sed  qaod  scripeerat,  ut  homo  sagacissimi  ingenii 
obelo  supposito  damnavit.  This  bishop  stood  on  dangerous  ground  as  a 
leader  in  the  Saxon  Insnirectioii. 
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not  the  King  fearest  not  God  1  St.  Paul  held  accursed 
even  an  angel  from  heaven  who  should  preach  another 
Gospel:  this  curse  falls  upon  thee  who  teachest  this 
new  doctrine."  "  Thus  accursed  then,  thus  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  all  our  bishops,  and  by  our  own, 
down !  Leave  the  apostolic  throne  which  thou  hast 
usurped.  Let  another  take  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  one 
who  preaches  not  violence  and  war,  but  the  sound  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  Apostle.  I,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King,  with  all  the  bishops  of  my  realm,  say  unto 
thee,  '  Down  I  down  1 '  " 

Another  letter  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome.     In  this  the  King  accuses  the  to  citrgj 

T^  /*«•  1*1*/»1        And  p6opl6  ot 

Pope  of  having  sworn  to  deprive  him  of  the  Rome. 
kingdom  of  Italy.  "  Gregory  would  hazard  his  own 
life,  or  strip  the  King  of  his  life  and  kingdom."  As 
patrician,  therefore,  Henry  had  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  now  commands  them  on  their  allegiance  to  rise  up 
against  him.  "  Be  the  most  loyal  the  first  to  join  in  his 
condemnation.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  shed  his  blood  ; 
let  him  suffer  life,  which,  after  he  is  deposed,  will  be 
more  wretched  to  him  than  death ;  but  if  he  resist, 
compel  him  to  yield  up  the  apostolic  throne,  and  make 
way  for  one  whom  we  shall  elect,  who  will  have  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
the  Church  by  their  present  pastor." 

The  German  Church  seemed  to  enter  into  the  bold 
and  open  revolt  of  Henry ;  in  Lombardy  the  old  party 
of  Cadalous.and  of  the  married  clergy,  main-  ,^,,,„ 
tained  and  gmded  by  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  ^^^ruaty. 
showed  equal  resolution.     A  synod  at  Piacenza  ratified 
the  decree  of  Worms. 

Gregory  in  the  mean  time  had  summoned  his  third 
VOL.  m.  28 
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Latenn  couiicil  in  the  Latenui.  He  sat  among  his 
21,22,1076.  assembled  bishops.  The  hymn  had  ceased 
which  implored  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this 
great  Christian  assembly.  The  bold  and  sudden  en- 
trance of  Roland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  was  hardly  per- 
ceived amid  the  grave  occupation  to  which  (as  genuine 
descendants  of  the  old  Romans,  who,  when  the  fate  of 
kings  and  nations  depended  on  their  vote,  usually  com- 
menced their  solemn  council  by  consulting  the  augurs, 
tmd  waiting  for  some  significant  omen)  they  had  sur- 
rendered their  absorbed  attention.  An  egg  had  been 
found  which,  by  its  mysterious  form,  portended  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  What  seemed  a  black  serpent,  the  tj^pe 
of  evil,  rose  as  it  were  in  high  relief,  and  coiled  around 
the  smooth  shell ;  but  it  had  struck  on  what  seemed  a 
shield,  and  recoiled,  bruised  and  twisting  in  a  mortal 
agony.  On  this  sight  sate  gazing  the  mute  ecclesiastical 
senate.^ 

But  the  voice  of  Roland  made  itself  heard.  "  The 
King  and  the  bishops  of  Germany  send  this  mandate. 
Down  at  once  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter !  yield  up 
the  usurped  government  of  the  Roman  Church !  none 
must  presume  to  such  honor  but  those  chosen  by  the 
general  voice  and  approved  by  the  Emperor."  He 
turned  to  the  amazed  assembly  — "  Ye,  my  brethren, 

^  Indpleiu  flynodmn  pastor  Oragoriai,  orum 
Oallinn  scalptuin,  gMtun  in  cortice  scntam 
Et  colnbrom  nigrom  qui  lendebat  capat,  ktu 
Qnippe  repereoBsafl  qaoiam,  pertingvre  gxmnm 
Nod  potuit,  caadunque  pUcans  dabat  rinuatam. 
Noa  erat  luee  plana,  led  erat  senlptora  lerata. 
Ad  sjDodam  fertor,  nonqnam  par  ante  repertom 
Qnod  dam  mirator,  praedictiu  et  eooe  Bobertvu  •  •  4 

Donho. 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  history,  not  poetzy.    Robert  is  called  ekewlierc 
Roland. 
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are  commanded  to  present  yourselves  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  before  the  King  my  master,  there  to  receive 
a  Pope  and  Father ;  for  this  man  is  no  Pope,  but  a  rav- 
ening wolf." 

The  fiery  Bishop  of  Porto  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Seize  him  I "  Cencius,  the 
governor  of  the  city,^  and  his  soldiers  sprang  forth  to 
hew  the  audacious  envoy  in  pieces.  Gregory  interposed 
his  own  person,  protected  the  King's  ambassador,  and 
with  difficulty  restored  order.  He  received  the  docu- 
ments presented  by  Roland,  and  with  his  wonted  calm 
dignity,  read  the  acts  of  the  councils,  with  the  taunting 
letter  of  the  King. 

Murmurs  of  vehement  indignation  burst  from  the 
whole  synod ;  they  sank  again  as  Gregory  commenced 
his  address,  urging  them  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
place.  In  his  speech,  skilftiUy  it  may  hardly  be  said, 
yet  naturally,  his  own  cause  was  assumed  to  be  that  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  Church,  of  Christianity.  "  These 
were  the  coming  and  predicted  days  in  which  it  behoved 
the  clergy  to  show  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  blended 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  The  forerunner  of 
Anti-Christ  had  risen  against  the  Church  ;  the  dry  har- 
vest was  about  to  be  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
Now  is  the  time  when  it  will  be  shown  who  is  ashamed 
of  his  Lord,  of  whom  the  Lord  will  be  ashamed  at  his 
second  coming.  Better  is  it  to  die  for  Christ  and  his 
holy  laws,  than,  by  shameftdly  yielding  to  those  who 
violate  and  trample  them  under  foot,  to  be  traitors  to 
the  Church  :  not  to  resist  such  impious  men  were  to  de- 

>  Stephen  Cencitu,  another  of  the  same  family,  according  to  Bonizo, 
brother  of  the  famous  Cencius,  a  partisan  of  the  Pope.  He  was  afterwarda 
put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Imperialists.  —  Bonizo,  p.  816. 
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ny  the  faith  of  Christ."  With  the  gravity  of  an  ancient 
augur  he  proceeded  to  interpret  the  sign  of  the  egg. 
The  serpent  was  the  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse  raging 
against  the  Church ;  and  in  the  same  old  Roman  spirit 
he  drew  the  omen  of  victory  from  its  discomfiture. 
"  Now,  therefore,  brethren,  it  behoves  us  to  draw  the 
sword  of  vengeance  ;  now  must  we  smite  the  foe  of  God 
and  of  his  Church ;  now  shall  his  bruised  head,  which 
lifts  itself  in  its  haughtiness  against  the  foundation  of 
Ae  faith  and  of  all  the  Churches,  fidl  to  the  earth ; 
there,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  his 
pride,  to  go  upon  his  belly,  and  eat  the  dust.  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  saith  the  Lord,  for  it  .is  the  will  of  your 
f'ather  to  grant  you  the  kingdom.  Long  enough  have 
ye  borne  with  him ;  often  enough  have  ye  admonished 
him :  let  his  seared  conscience  be  made  at  length  to 
feel ! " 

The  whole  synod  replied  with  one  voice,  "  Let  thy 
wisdom,  most  holy  Father,  whom  the  divine  mercy  has 
raised  up  to  rule  the  world  in  our  days,  utter  such  a 
sentence  against  this  blasphemer,  this  usurper,  this 
tyrant,  this  apostate,  as  may  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and 

make  him  a  warning  to  fiiture  ages Draw  the 

sword,  pass  the  judgment,  that  the  rightetms  may  rejoice 
when  he  seeth  the  vengeance^  and  wash  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  ungodly ^  ^ 

The  formal  sentence  was  delayed,  to  prepare  it  in 
more  awfiil  terms,  till  the  next  day.  On  the  morning 
arrived  letters  from  many  prelates  and  nobles  of  Ger- 


>  pHalm  Iviii.  10.  Paul  Bemried,  the  fullest  authority  on  this  period, 
gives  the  whole  as  the  proceedings  of  one  day.  Other  writers  seem  to  show 
that  they  occupied  two;  but  the  distribution  of  the  business  between  these 
two  days  is  somewhat  conjectural. 
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many  and  Italy,  disclaiming  the  acts  of  the  synods  at 
Worms  and  Piacenza,  and  imploring  the  forgiveness  of 
the  Pope  for  their  enforced  assent  to  these  decrees. 
The  Pontiff  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Lateran,  encii> 
cled  by  110  bishops  and  abbots.  The  first  sentence  fell 
on  Siegfried  of  Mentz,  and  the  prelates  who  had  con- 
curred in  the  proceedings  at  Worms.  They  were  sus- 
pended fi'om  their  episcopal  functions,  interdicted  from 
the  holy  Eucharist,  unless  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
after  due  and  accepted  penance.  Those  who  hdd 
assented  from  compulsion  were  allowed  time  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  prelates  who 
met  at  Piacenza  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. Some  other  censures  were  spoken  against  other 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  empire ;  but  the  awe-struck 
assembly  awaited  in  eager  expectation  that  against  the 
arch-criminal,  King  Henry.  The  Empress  Agnes  was 
among  the  audience ;  the  stem  stoicism  of  the  monastic 
life  had  even  wrought  a  mother's  heart  to  listen  to  the 
sentence,  perhaps  of  eternal  damnation,  against  her 
son.^ 

Hildebrand  commenced  his  sentence  with  an  address 
to  St.  Peter,  and  renewed  protestations  of  the  ^ 
reluctance  against  which  he  had  been  com-  <^epo«^- 
pelled  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne.  "  In  ftdl  confi- 
dence in  the  authority  over  all  Christian  people,  granted 
by  God  to  the  delegate  of  St.  Peter,"  "  for  the  honor 
and  defence  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  St.  Peter,  I  interdict  King 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  in  his  unexam- 
pled pride  has  risen  against  the  Church,  from  the  gov- 

1  Berthold,  p.  283. 
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emment  of  the  whole  realm  of  Germany  and  of  Italy. 
I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the  oaths  which  they  have 
sworn  or  may  swear  to  him ;  and  forbid  all  obedience 
to  him  as  King.  For  it  is  just  that  he  who  impugns  the 
honor  of  the  Church,  should  himself  forfeit  all  the  honor 
which  he  seems  to  have ;  and  because  he  has  scorned 
the  obedience  of  a  Christian,  nor  returned  to  the  Lord, 
from  whom  he  had  revolted  by  holdmg  communion 
with  the  excommunicate,  by  committing  many  iniqui- 
ties, and  despising  the  admonitions,  which,  as  thou 
knowest,  I  have  given  him  for  his  salvation,  and  has 
separated  himself  from  the  Church  by  creating  schism : 
I  bind  him,  therefore,  in  thy  name,  in  the  bonds  of  thy 
anathema;  that  all  the  nations  may  know  and  may 
acknowledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  that  upon  thy  rock 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  has  built  his  Church,  and 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  ^ 

When  the  Senate  or  the  Emperors  of  Rome  issued 
their  mandates  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  they  were 
known  to  be  supported  by  vast  and  irresistible  armies. 

I  For  the  modem  yiews  on  the  subject  of  deposing  kings,  see  perhaps 
the  ablest  work.  Gosselin,  Pouvoir  du  Pape  an  Moyen  Age.  The  founda- 
tion of  Fenelon's  theory,  embraced  partially  by  M.  de  Maistre,  fully  by  M. 
Gosselin,  is,  that  the  Pope's  power  of  dethroning  sovereigns  rested  on  a 
**  droit  public,**  acknowledged  throughout  Europe.  But  whence  this  droit 
public,  but  from  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Pope  and  the  deiigy,  beaten 
by  superstitious  terrors  into  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  whole  argument  of 
Gosselin's  book  is,  that  the  power  existed  and  was  acknowledged,  therefore 
it  was  absolute  law.  De  Maistre  has  said  that  possession  on  one  hand,  con- 
sent (assentiment)  on  the  other,  is  the  foundation  of  all  power;  but  what 
tyranny  does  not  this  justify  and  eternize?  The  first  premise  nobody  will 
deny  in  one  sense ;  and  we  even  may  admit  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  may 
mitigate  the  attributing  the  growth  of  such  principles  to  deliberate,  far- 
seeing,  conscious  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  Pope ;  but  it 
will  not  absolve  them  from  having  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
desire  of  corporate  or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  fVom  their  abuse  of  those 
principles,  when  admitted,  by  making  them  subservient  to  their  own  pas- 
sions and  to  their  own  temporal  ends. 
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The  mandates  of  Hildebrand  were  to  promulgate,  to 
execute  themselves.  He  was  master,  indeed,  in  Rome ; 
he  might  depend,  perhaps,  on  the  support  of  his  ally, 
the  Countess  Matilda ;  he  might  possibly,  as  a  last 
refuge,  summon  the  Normans,  an  uncertain  trust,  to  his 
succor.  But  on  these  things  he  seemed  to  disdain  to 
waste  a  thought ;  on  himself,  on  his  censures,  on  the 
self-assumed  righteousness  of  his  cause,  on  the  fears  of 
men,  and  doubtless  on  what  he  believed  the  pledged 
and  covenanted  protection  of  the  Saints,  of  Christ,  of 
God,  he  calmly  relied  for  what  he  would  not  doubt 
would  be  his  final  triumph. 

Eling  Henry  heard  in  Utrecht,  March  27,  the  sentence 
of  the  Pope.     His  first  impression  was  that  of  dismay ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  affected  to  treat  it  with 
contempt,  and  determined  to  revenge  himself  jj^^^^  ^ 
by  the  excommunication  of  the  Pope.     The  Henry. 
Bishops   of  Toul    and   Verdun,    though    attached  to 
Henry,  had  disapproved  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Pope ;  they  secretly  withdrew  fi'om  the  city  to  escape 
the  perilous  oflSce  now  demanded  of  them.    In  William 
of  Utrecht  fidelity  to  the  king  had  grown  into  a  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Pope.     Not  merely  did  he  utter  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  but  followed  it  up  with  busy 
zeal.     At  every  opportunity,  even   when   performing 
the  sacred  oflSce,  he  broke  forth  against  the  perjurer, 
the  adulterer,  the  false  apostle ;  and  pronounced  him 
excommunicated,  not  by  himself   alone,  but  wrniam  of 
by  all   the  bishops  of  Germany.^     Nor  was  axoommoni- 
William  absolutely  alone  ;  a  council  at  Pavia,  Pope.  Apiu. 
summoned  by  the  inddatigable  Guibert,  met  and  anath- 
amatized  Gregory. 

^  Omnibus  psne  diebus  solemnittir,  rabido  ore  deckmayit. — Lambert. 
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But  while  these  vain  thunders  had  no  effect  on  the 
rigid  churchmen  and  the  hiitj  who  adhered  to  the  Pope, 
the  excommunication  of  Heniy  was  working  in  the 
depths  of  the  German  mind,  and  mingling  itself  up  with, 
and  seeming  to  hallow,  all  the  other  motives  for  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  and  revenge,  which  prevailed  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  empire.  A  vast  and  formidable  conspir- 
acy began  to  organize  itself,  hardly  in  secret.  The 
Dukes  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  Berthold 
of  Carinthia,  with  the  Bishops  of  Wurzburg  and  Metz, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  league,  which  comprehended 
men  knew  not  whom,  there  was  no  one  whom  it  might 
April  28.  not  comprehend.  The  King  summoned  a 
diet  at  Worms,  but  the  prudent,  and  those  conscious 
of  sinister  designs,  kept  away:  it  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  A  second  was  summoned 
for  St.  Peter's  day,  to  meet  at  Mentz. 

But  even  before  the  diet  at  Worms  an  event  had 
taken  place  which  had  appalled  all  Germany  —  the 
Death  of  suddcu  death  of  Wilham  of  Utrecht.  Tenri- 
utracht.  ble  rumors  of  the  circumstances  of  his  fate 
spread  throughout  the  land,  darkening,  no  doubt,  as 
they  went  on.  In  the  deUrium  of  his  mortal  sickness 
he  had  reproached  himself  for  his  wicked  and  impious 
conduct  to  the  Pope,  entreated  his  attendants  not  to 
weary  themselves  with  fruitless  prayers  for  a  soul  irre- 
coverably lost.  He  had  died,  it  was  said,  without  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  blasphemer  of  Hildebrand 
had  perished  in  an  agony  of  despair ;  and  God  had  not 
only  pronounced  his  awful  vengeance  against  the  blas- 
phemer himself,  the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  Gregory's  excommunication  had  been 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  heaven. 
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Even  after  death  the  terrible  power  of  Gregory  pur- 
sued William  of  Utrecht.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  Pope  sternly  repUed,  that,  if 
William  of  Utrecht  had  knowingly  communicated  with 
the  excommunicated  Henry  (and  of  this  fact  and  of  his 
impenitence  there  could  be  no  doubt),  the  inexorable 
interdict  must  follow  him  beyond  the  grave.  Unab- 
solved he  hved  and  died,  there  was  no  absolution  after 
death ;  no  prayers,  no  sacrifices,  no  alms  could  be 
oflfered  for  the  soul  of  William  of  Utrecht.^ 

Henry  looked  abroad  into  the  Empire,  which,  but 
the  year  before,  his  victory  at  Hohenburg  Dewrtionof 
had  awed  at  least  into  outward  peace,  and  PriSL«.^ 
where  the  obsequious  clergy  at  Worms  had  seemed  to 
join  him  almost  with  unanimity  in  his  defiance  of  Hil- 
debrand.  On  every  side  he  now  saw  hostihty,  avowed 
or  secret,  conspiracy,  desertion  ;  the  princes  meditating 
revolt ;  the  prelates  either  openly  renouncing  or  shaken 
in  their  allegiance.  Herman  of  Metz  had  released  some 
of  the  Saxon  chieft;ains  committed  to  his  charge;  he 
was  evidently  assuming  the  rank  of  head  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  party  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany. 
Henry  had  threatened  to  revenge  himself  by  marching 
at  once  and  occupying  Metz,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
abandon  that  decisive  measure.  The  defection  of  Otho 
of  Nordheim,  to  whom  the  final  suppression  of  the 
Saxon  rebellion  had  been  entrusted,  and  who  at  least 
had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  insurgents,  was 
still  more  embarrassing,  and  broke  up  all  his  warlike 
plans. 

At  Mentz  the  assembly  both  of  prelates  and  nobles 

1  Regest.  iv.  6.    Godfrey  of  Lorraine  too  had  fkllen  by  the  hands  of  mur- 
deren  in  Friesland. 
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Maj  15.  was  more  numerous  than  at  the  second  assem- 
Ments.  bly  summoned  at  Worms ;  but  the  leaders  of 

the  opposition  'whom  Henry  hoped  either  to  gain  or  to 
overawe,  and  whose  attendance,  sinking  from  the  impe- 
rious language  of  c(Hnmand,  he  had  condescended  to 
implore,  still  kept  aloof,  and,  without  declaration  of  hos- 
tility, maintained  a  sullen  but  menacing  neutrality. 
Yet  enough  appeared  at  the  Diet  to  show  the  dreadful 
effects  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approaching  conflict, 
and  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  King.  Throughout  Germany  house  was 
divided  against  house,  family  against  family,  kindred 
against  kindred.  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  the  third 
of  the  great  Rhenish  prelates,  had  passed  the  Alps  to 
make  his  peace  with  Gregory ;  he  had  been  received 
with  courtesy,  and  had  yielded  himself  up  absolutely  to 
the  spell  of  Hildebrand's  commanding  mind.  His  con- 
duct on  his  return  was  sufficiently  expressive.  With 
cold  determination  he  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  his  brother  metropoKtans,  the  excommunicated 
Siegfried  and  Hildorf  of  Cologne,  and  with  the  other 
bishops  of  Henry's  party.  Only  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Pope  would  he  venture  into  the  infected 
presence  of  the  excommunicated  King  himself,  in  order 
to  give  him  good  counsel.  He  shrank  from  the  sin  and 
contamination  of  eating  with  him  or  joining  him  in  prayer. 
The  contagion  of  fear  and  aversion  spread  into  the  pal- 
ace of  Henry.  The  ecclesiastics  shrank  away  one  by 
one,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  the  royal  intercourse. 
To  the  King's  repeated  commands,  to  his  earnest  en- 
treaties that  they  would  return,  they  answered  that  it 
was  better  to  lose  the  royal  favor  than  endanger  their 
souls.^     The  more  ardent  and  resolute  of  Henry's  party 

^  L4unbert,  sab  aon. 
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were  excited  to  the  utmost  fury  ;  they  urged  the  King 
to  draw  at  once  the  sword,  committed  to  him  by  God, 
to  chastise  the  rebellious  prelates  and  his  other  contu- 
macious subjects. 

But  Henry  felt  the  ebbing  away  of  his  strength.  Every 
thing  seemed  blasted  with  a  curse  and  turned  against 
him.  His  last  hold  on  the  fears  of  the  Saxons  was  that 
he  still  had  in  his  power  some  of  their  more  formidable 
leaders.  He  issued  orders  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance 
for  their  detention.  Of  these  the  most  dangerous,  and, 
as  most  dangerous,  most  hateful  to  Henry  was  Eat»^  and 
Burchard,  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  whom  Henry  saxon  prf- 
determined  to  send  to  Hungary  for  safer  cus-  June  a*, 
tody.  On  his  descent  of  the  Danube  a  bold  and  adven- 
turous partisan  contrived  the  liberation  of  the  bishop : 
Burchard  found  his  way  to  Saxony.  The  King's 
measures  began  to  be  those  of  a  man  in  utter  despair, 
wild,  inconsistent,  passionate.  He  at  once  changed  his 
policy.  He  determined  to  have  the  merit  of  granting 
freedom  to  those  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  detain  in 
prison.  To  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Meissen,  to  Duke  Magnus  and  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
he  sent  word  that,  though  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  he 
would  be  justified  in  putting  them  to  death,  yet  out  of 
respect  for  their  exalted  rank,  he  would  not  merely 
release  them  on  the  promise  of  their  fidelity,  but  reward 
that  fidelity  with  the  utmost  liberality.  They  met 
hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy,  and  solemnly  swore  fidelity. 
They  were  brought  to  Mentz  to  receive  their  liberation 
from  Henry  himself;  but  he  was  defeated  even  in  this 
measure.^  A  fray  took  place  in  the  city  be-  June  29. 
tween  the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  of  a 

^  Lambert,  sub  aim. ;  Benzo,  88-36. 
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rival  ecclesiastic;  the  prisoners  escaped  in  the  confo* 
sion. 

An  expedition  into  Saxony,  through  Bohemia,  ended 
July.  in  total  and  disgraceful  failure.    The  King,  in- 

stead of  quelling  his  rebeUious  subjects,  only  by  good  for- 
tune effected  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  fled  to  Worms* 

Hildebrand  in  the  mean  time  neglected  none  of  his 
July  25.  own  means  of  warfare,  that  warfare  conduct- 
Pope.  ed  not  in  the  battle-field,  but  in  the  hearts  and 

souls  of  men,  which  he  felt  himself  to  command,  and 
knew  how  to  sway  to  his  purpose.  Words  were  his 
weapons,  but  words  which  went  to  the  depths  of  the 
human  mind,  and  shook  almost  every  Uving  man  with 
fear.  There  were  two  classes,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
vulgar,  which  comprehended  the  larger  part  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  to  both  he  spake  the  fit  and  persuasive  lan- 
guage. He  addressed  a  spiritual  manifesto  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, but  more  especially  to  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
He  reverted  to  his  former  affection  for  Henry ;  the  love 
with^which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  warned  his 
youth ;  he  had  continued  his  earnest  admonitions  in 
mature  age.  But  Henry  had  only  returned  evil  for 
good ;  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  St.  Peter.  He 
commanded  the  bishops  to  urge  the  contumacious  King 
to  repentance,  but  "  if  he  prefers  the  devil  to  Christ,  and 
adheres  to  his  simoniacal  and  excommunicated  counsel- 
lors, the  bishops,  the  Pope  himself,  must  manfully  dis- 
charge their  duty.  They  must  enforce  upon  all,  clergy 
and  laity,  the  peremptory  obligation  of  avoiding  all  in- 
tercourse whatever  with  the  excommunicated ;  all  in- 
tercourse which  was  death  to  the  souls  of  those  wretched 
men  and  to  their  own."  ^ 

1  Regest.  iy.  1. 
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In  a  letter  to  Herman  of  Metz  he  presses  this  doc- 
trine with  more  relentless  rigor.  "  All  who  j^j  25. 
had  communicated  with  the  excommunicated  Aug.  26. 
king,  if  king  he  might  be  called,  by  that  act  had  them- 
selves incurred  excommunication."  Such  were  the 
doctrines  of  him  who  assumed  to  represent  the  Prince 
of  Peace !  "  But  there  were  those  who  denied  his  right 
to  excommunicate  a  king :  though  their  folly  deserved 
it  not,  he  would  condescend  to  answer."*  What  then 
was  his  answer  ?  One  of  the  most  audacious  fictions 
of  the  Decretals ;  an  extract  from  a  charge  delivered  by 
St.  Peter  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  the  deposition  of  Chil- 
debert  by  Pope  Zacharias ;  certain  sentences  of  Gregory 
the  Great  intended  to  protect  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
and  anathematising  all,  even  kings,  who  should  usurp 
them  ;  finally  the  memorable  example  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Theodosius  the  Great.  "  Why  is  the  King  alone 
excepted  firom  that  universal  flock  committed  to  the 
guardianship  of  St.  Peter  ?  If  the  Pope  may  judge 
spiritual  persons,  how  much  more  must  secular  persons 
give  an  account  of  their  evil  deeds  before  his  tribunal  ? 
Think  they  that  the  royal  excels  the  episcopal  dignity  ? 
—  the  former  the  invention  of  human  pride,  the  latter 
of  divine  holiness  :  the  former  ever  coveting  vain  glory, 
the  latter  aspiring  after  heavenly  life.  '  The  glory  of  a 
king,'  St.  Ambrose  says,  '  to  that  of  a  bishop  is  as  lead 
to  gold.'  Constantine  the  Great  took  his  seat  below 
the  lowest  bishop,  for  he  knew  that  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  —  The  humil- 
ity of  Hildebrand  1  He  then  peremptorily  forbade  all 
iHshops  to  presume  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry,  or  to 
enter  into  communion  with  him.     "  The  consecration 

1  Licet  pro  magii&  fiituitate  nee  etiam  eis  respondere  debemus. 
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of  a  bishop  who  communicates  with  the  excomjnunicate 
is  an  execration." 

A  third  letter,  to  the  German  people,  commanded 
Sept.  8.  •  them,  if  the  King  did  not  immediately  repent, 
dismiss  his  evil  counsellors,  acknowledge  that  the  Church 
was  not  subject  to  him  as  a  handmaid,  but  superior  as  a 
mistress,  and  abandon  those  usages  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  spirit  of  pride  against  the  hberty  of  the 
holy  Church  (the  investiture),  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  election  of  a  new  sovereign,  a  sovereign  approved 
by  the  Pope.  He  anticipates  the  embarrassment  of  their 
oath  sworn  to  the  Empress  Agnes.  She,  no  doubt, 
when  Henry  shall  be  deposed,  will  give  her  consent ; 
the  Pope  would  absolve  them  from  their  oath. 

The  diet  met  at  Tribur  near  Darmstadt.  Thither 
Oct.  16.  came  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  Otho  of  Saxony, 
Guelf  of  Bavaria,  the  two  former  rivals  for  the  throne 
if  it  should  be  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Henry.  All 
the  old  enemies,  all  the  revolted  friends,  the  bishops  who 
had  opposed,  the  bishops  who  had  consented,  some  even 
who  had  advised  his  lofty  demeanor  towards  the  Pope, 
appeared  drawn  together  by  their  ambition,  by  their  de- 
sire of  liberty  or  of  power,  by  their  fears  and  by  their 
hopes  of  gain  or  advancement,  by  their  conscientious 
churchmanship,  or  their  base  resolution  to  be  on  the 
stronger  side.  Already  in  Ulm,  where  the  diet  at  Tri- 
bur had  been  agreed  upon,  Otho  of  Constance  had  made 
inSeptumber. his  peace  with  the  Church;  the  feeble  Sieg- 
fried of  Mentz  did  the  same.  The  Bishops  of  Verdun, 
Strasburg,  Liege,  Munster,  and  Utrecht  obtained  easier 
absolution,  some  of  them  having  from  the  first  disap- 
proved of  the  King's  proceedings. 

The  legates  of  the  Pope,  Sighard  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
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leia,  and  Altman  Bishop  of  Passau,  whose  life  had  been 
endangered  in  the  suppression  of  the  married  clergy, 
with  many  laymen  of  rank  who  had  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life,  appeared  to  vindicate  the  Pope's  right  to  ex- 
communicate the  King,  and  to  sanction  the  election  of 
a  new  sovereign.  These  men  kept  themselves  in  severe 
seclusion  from  all  who,  since  his  excommunication,  had 
held  the  slightest  intercourse  by  word  or  deed  with  the 
King.  They  avoided  with  equal  abhorrence  all  who 
communicated,  even  in  prayer,  with  married  or  simoni- 
acal  clergy. 

For  seven  days  the  conclave  sat  in  high  and  inde- 
pendent, and  undisturbed  deUberation  on  the  j^^^  ^^  ,^ 
crimes  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  sins  of  his  youth,  ^"'• 
by  which  he  had  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Empire  ; 
the  injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  individuals  and 
on  the  public  weal ;  his  devotion  to  base-bom  counsel- 
lors, and  his  deliberate  hostility  to  the  nobles  of  the 
realm  ;  his  having  left  the  frontiers  open  to  barbarous 
enemies,  while  he  was  waging  cruel  war  on  his  subjects  ; 
the  state  of  the  Empire  which  he  had  inherited  flourish- 
ing in  peace  and  wealth,  but  which  was  now  in  the 
most  wretched  condition,  laid  waste  by  civil  wars  ;  the 
destruction  of  churches  and  monasteries  and  the  confis- 
cation of  their  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lawless 
army ;  and  the  building  fortresses  to  reduce  his  free- 
bom  hegemen  to  slavery:  widows  and  orphans  were 
without  protection ;  the  oppressed  and  calumniated 
without  reftige  ;  the  laws  had  lost  their  authority,  man- 
ners their  discipline,  the  Church  her  power,  the  State 
her  dignity.  Thus  by  the  recklessness  of  one  man 
things  sacred  and  profane,  divine  and  human,  right  and 
wrong,  were  in  confusion    and   anarchy.      For  these 
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great  calamities  one  remedy  alone  remained,  the  election 
of  another  king,  who  should  restrain  the  general  license, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  the  tottering  world.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  separate  the  King  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful  was  fully  recognized ;  even  if  the  Pope 
had  passed  such  sentence  tmjustly,  no  Christian  could 
communicate  with  the  interdicted  person  till  reconciled 
to  the  Church. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  at  Oppenheim,  the 
Henry  at  deserted  Henry,  with  a  few  armed  followers, 
oppenheim.  ^  yery  few  faithful  nobles,  and  still  fewer 
bishops,  kept  his  diminished  and  still  dwindling  court. 
The  Rhine  flowed  between  these  strangely  contrasted 
assemblies.  The  vigor  of  Henry's  character  seemed 
crushed  by  the  universal  defection.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity in  his  humihation.  Even  with  his  imperfect  sense 
of  kingly  duty,  and  his  notions  of  kingly  power,  the 
terrible  truth  of  some  of  these  accusations  may  have 
depressed  his  conscience.  Whatever  his  offences  against 
the  Pope,  he  could  not  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  his 
subjects.  He  sank  to  abject  submission.  Dav  after 
day  came  his  messengers  offering  concession  on  conces- 
sion, the  redress  of  all  grievances,  the  amendment  of  all 
errors,  the  promise  to  efl&ce  by  his  fiiture  benefits  the 
memory  of  all  past  injuries.  He  was  ready  to  do  no 
public  act  without  consulting  the  great  Council  of  the 
realm ;  he  would  even  surrender  up  his  power,  place 
the  government  in  other  hands,  if  they  would  leave  him 
the  royal  name  and  dignity,  wliich  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  degrading  the  crown  of  Germany  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  For  the  fiilfilment  of  these  terms  he  of- 
fered any  oaths  and  any  hostages  demanded  by  the 
Diet. 
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The  conclave  coldly  replied  that  they  could  have  no 
fidth  in  his  promises  ;  on  every  favorable  opportunity  he 
had  broken  like  spiders'  webs,  the  solemn  oaths  which  he 
had  pledged  before  God.  They  had  been  patient  too 
long.  Their  religious  reverence  for  their  allegiance  had 
made  them  endure  the  dissolution  of  all  order  in  the 
state,  the  loss  of  peace  in  all  the  churches  of  the  realm, 
the  majesty  of  the  empire  subverted,  the  dignity  of  the 
public  morals  debased,  the  laws  suspended,  the  ruin  of 
justice  and  piety.  As  long  as  his  temporal  life  was 
concerned,  they  had  borne  all  this  out  of  respect  for 
their  oath  of  fealty ;  but  now  that  he  was  cut  off  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Pope  from  the  Church  of  God,  it 
would  be  madness  not  to  seize  the  hour  of  deUverance. 
It  was  their  fixed  determination,  therefore,  without  de- 
lay to  provide  "  a  man  to  go  before  them,  and  to  wage 
the  war  of  the  Lord,"  to  the  destruction  of  his  pride 
who  had  lifted  himself  against  the  justice  and  truth  of 
God  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  treacherous  Archbishop  of  Mentz  had  given  or- 
ders to  collect  all  the  boats  upon  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
attack  Henry  at  Oppenheim,  to  seize  his  person,  dis- 
perse his  followers,  and  by  one  decisive  blow  to  end  the 
contest.  But  the  partisans  of  Henry  and  Henry  him- 
self drew  courage  from  the  desperate  state  of  their  af- 
fidrs.  They  boldly  manned  the  shores,  and  bade  defi- 
ance to  their  enemies.  The  confederates  shrank  from 
the  conflict ;  some  were  not  prepared  for  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  arms ;  others,  remembering  Hohenburg, 
might  dread  the  issue  of  a  battle  even  at  such  advantage. 
But  this  was  a  transient  gleam  of  courage  and  success ; 
the  consciousness  of  his  weakness  returned ;  Heniy 
was  at  the  mercy  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  had  but  to 
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accept  the  hard  terms  which  they  might  be  pleased  to 
impose.     The  terms  were  these :  the  whole  affair  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  supreme  Pontiff*, 
who  was  to  hold  a  council  at  Augsburg  on  the  feast  of 
the  Purification  in  the  ensuing  year.     In   the   mean 
time  Henry  was  to  declare  his  unreserved  subjection  and 
submission  to  the  Pope,  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  live  as 
a  private  man  at  Spires,  with  no  ensigns  of  royalty, 
performing  no  act  of  kingly  authority,  not  presuming 
to  enter  a  church,  and  holding  no  intercourse  with  his 
excommunicated  counsellors.     He  was  to  deliver   the 
city  of  Worms  to  its  bishop,  to  disband  the  garrison, 
and  to  bind  the  citizens  by  an  oath  to  commit  no  act  of 
insult  or  rebellion  against  their  prelate.     If  the  King 
was  not  absolved  from  the  ban  of  excommunication  be- 
fore the  full  year  expired  from  the  date  of  his  sentence 
(in  that  same  month  of  February  in  which  fell  the  feast 
of  the  Purification),  he  forfeited  irrevocably  all   right 
and  title  to  the  throne ;  his  subjects  were  released  from 
their  allegiance. 

Henry  bowed  his  head  before  his  fate.     He  dismissed 
Henry  his  couusellors ;  the  Bishops  of  Cologne,  Stras- 

■ubmits.  burg,  Bamberg,  Basle,  Spires,  Lausanne,  Zeitz, 
and  Osnaburg  were  left  to  make  their  peace  as  they 
could  with  the  Pope.  Even  his  favorite  counts,  Ulric 
of  Cosheim,  and  Eberhard  of  Nellenburg,  were  obliged 
to  depart.  He  disbanded  his  troops,  yielded  up  faithful 
Beginning  of  Worms  to  its  triumphant  bishop,  retired  to 
NoTember.  Spires,  and  he  who  had  been  bom,  as  it  were, 
a  king,  who  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  not  honored  with  tiie  name  and  ensi^is 
of  royalty,  sank  into  a  private  station. 

But  in  that  intolerable  condition  he  could  not  re- 
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main  ;  he  must  determine  on  his  future  course.  What- 
ever might  be  the  end,  it  was  better  to  confront  the 
inexorable  Pope ;  to  undergo,  if  it  must  be  undergone, 
Ae  deep  humiliation  of  submission  in  Italy,  rather  than 
in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  in  the  fece,  amid  the  scorn 
and  triumph,  of  his  revolted  subjects.  He  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  journey  of  the  Pope  to  Germany.  Udo 
of  Treves,  his  adversary,  consented  to  be  his  messenger 
to  soUcit  the  Pope's  permission  to  make  his  act  of  sub- 
mission in  Rome  rather  than  at  Augsburg.  Udo's 
journey  was  stopped  at  Piacenza ;  the  enemies  of  Henry 
had  anticipated  his  message  to  the  Pope.  Hildebrand 
declared  his  intention  to  hold  the  court  at  Augsburg ; 
however  difficult  and  inconvenient  the  journey,  before 
the  8th  of  January  he  should  be  at  Mantua. 

Nature  seemed  to  conspire  with  the  Pope  and  with 
his  enemies  against  the  fallen  King.  So  hard  a  winter 
had  not  been  known  for  years ;  from  Martinmas  to  the 
middle  of  April  the  Rhine  was  frozen,  so  as  to  be  passa- 
ble on  foot.  The  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Carintliia,  the 
enemies  of  Henry,  commanded  and  jealously  a  few  days 
watched  the  passes  of  the  Alps.     With  diffi- 


culty Henry  collected  from  still  diminishing  partisans 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
With  his  wife  and  infant  son,  and  one  faithful  attend- 
ant, he  left  Spires,  and  turned  aside  into  Burgundy,  in 
hopes  of  finding  hospitality  and  aid.  He  reached  Bes- 
an<^n  before  Christmas  day.  William  of  Burgundy 
entertained  him  with  courtesy.^  He  passed  Christmas 
in  Besan^on  with  something  approaching  to  royal  state. 
From  Besani^n  he  made  his  way  to  Geneva,  and  crossed 
the  Rhone,  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.     There  he  was 

K  Satis  magniflce  pro  sua  calamitate  susceptoa  et  habitus. 
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met  by  his  mother-in-law,  Adelaide,  the  powerful  Mar- 
chioness of  Suaa,  and  her  son  Amadeus.  They  recrived 
him  with  an  outward  show  of  honor  ;  but,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  extreme  necessity,  they  demanded  the 
cession  of  five  rich  bishoprics  as  the  price  of  his  free 
passage  through  their  territories.  This  demand  might 
seem  an  insidious  endeavor  to  commit  him  still  further 
with  the  Pope,  by  forcing  him  to  exercise  or  to  transfer, 
in  a  simoniacal  manner,  the  contested  power  of  investi- 
ture. Henry  was  glad  to  extricate  himself  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  rich  district  which  he  possessed  in  Burgundy. 
But  the  Alps  were  still  between  him  and  Italy.  The 
passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  notwithstanding  the  hardier 
habits  of  the  time,  was  always  a  work  of  peril  and  diffi- 
culty; the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  made  it 
almost  desperate.  Vast  quantities  of  snow  had  fallen ; 
the  slippery  surface,  where  it  had  hardened,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear ;  the  ascent  seemed  impracticaUe. 
But  the  fittal  day  was  hastening  on ;  the  King  must 
Henrr  puses  ^^^^^h  Italy  OT  forfeit  his  crown  forever.  At 
the  Alps.  ^  large  cost  they  hired  some  of  the  mountain- 
eers well  acquainted  with  the  paths,  to  go  before  and 
cut  something  like  a  road  through  the  snow  for  the 
King  and  his  few  followers.  So  they  reached  with  great 
labor  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  descent  seemed 
impossible ;  it  looked  like  a  vast  precipice,  smooth,  and 
almost  sheer.  But  the  danger  must  be  overcome; 
some  crept  down  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  some  clung 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  and  so  sliding  and  at 
times  rolling  down  the  steeper  declivities,  reached  at 
length  the  bottom  without  serious  accident.  The  que^i 
and  her  infant  son  were  drawn  down  in  the  skins  <rf 
oxen,  as  in  sledges.     Some  of  the  horses  were  lowered 
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by  various  contrivances  —  some  with  their  feet  tied 
allowed  to  roll  from  ledge  to  ledge.  Many  were  killed, 
many  maimed ;  few  reached  the  plain  in  a  serviceable 
state. 

No  sooner  was  the  King's  unexpected  arrival  made 
known  in  Italy,  than  the  princes  and  the  bishops  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers,  and  received  him  with  the  high- 
est honors ;  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army.  The  great  cause  of  his  popular- 
ity with  so  many  of  the  Lombard  nobility  and  the  prel- 
ates, was  the  notion  that  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  to 
depose  the  Pope.  All,  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
without  power,  who  were  excommunicated  by  Hilde- 
brand,  looked  eagerly  for  vjengeance.  But  Henry  could 
not  pause  to  plunge  into  this  new  warfare,  where  even 
in  Lombardy  he  would  have  encountered  half  the  mag- 
nates and  people.  He  could  not  imperil  the  throne  of 
Germany.  He  must  obtain  the  absolution  from  his 
excommunicator  before  the  fatal  26th  of  February. 

The  Pope  meantime,  accompanied  by  his  powerftd 
protectress,  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Vercelli,  had  crossed  the  Apennines  on  his  way  to 
Mantua.  The  news  of  Henry's  descent  into  Italy 
arrested  his  march.  Uncertain  whether  he  came  as  a 
humble  suppliant  or  at  the  head  of  an  army  (Gregory 
well  knew  the  state  of  Lombardy),  he  imme-  jM»i»ry. 
diately  turned  aside,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Canosa,  a 
strong  fortress  belonging  to  Matilda. 

To  Canosa  first  came  in  trembling  haste  many  of  the 
nobles  and  prelates  who  had  been  included  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication,  and  whom  Henry  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  from  his  service.  Most  of  them  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  elude  the  guards  set  to  watch 
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the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Dietrich,  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
one  of  the  most  j^thftd  and  irreproachable  of  Henry's 
partisans  (he  had  not  concurred  in  his  more  violent 
proceedings),  had  been  seized  by  Adelbert,  Count  of 
Calw,  plundered,  imprisoned,  forced  to  promise  a  large 
ransom,  and  not  to  revenge  this  cruel  outrage.  Rupert 
of  Bamberg,  still  more  odious  to  the  adverse  party,  was 
taken  by  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stripped  of  all  his 
treasures,  even  to  his  pontifical  robes,  and  kept  in  close 
captivity ;  neither  his  own  entreaties  nor  those  of  his 
friends  could  obtain  his  Uberation.  With  naked  feet, 
and  in  the  garb  of  penitents,  the  rest  appeared  before 
the  Pope.  To  them  Gregory  tempered  his  severity  by 
mildness.  He  would  not  refiise  absolution  to  those 
who  confessed  and  lamented  their  sins ;  but  they  must 
be  purified  as  by  fire,  lest  by  too  great  facility  of  par- 
don, the  atrocious  and  violent  crime  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  to  the  apostoUc  see,  should  be  r^arded  as  a 
light  sin,  or  as  no  sin  at  all.  The  bishops  were  shut 
up  in  separate  and  soUtary  cells,  with  but  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  till  the  evening.  The  penance  of  the  laity 
was  apportioned  with  regard  to  their  age  and  strength. 
After  this  ordeal  of  some  days,  they  were  called  before 
the  Pope,  and  received  absolution,  with  a  mild  rebuke, 
and  repeated  injunctions  to  hold  no  communion  with 
their  master  till  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  lenity  of  the  Pope  to  his  adherents  may  have 
decided  the  wavering  mind  of  Henry ;  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  haughty  and 
inexorable  proceedings  towards  the  King.  Hildebrand 
would  be  content  with  the  moderate  chastisement  of 
the  inferiors,  from  the  King  he  would  exact  the  most 
degrading  humiliation.     Henry  first  obtained  an  inter- 
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view  with  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  He  sent  her  to  the 
Pope,  loaded  with  prayers  and  promises.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Adelaide  of  Susa,  the  Marquis  Azzo. 
and  Hugh,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny,^  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gregory. 
He  entreated  the  Pope  not  too  rashly  to  credit  the 
jealous  and  hostile  charges  of  the  German  princes,  but 
to  absolve  the  King  at  once  from  his  exconmiunication. 
The  Pope  coldly  rephed,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  to  pass  judgment,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  accusers;  "let  liim  appear  on  the 
appointed  day  at  Augsburg,  and  he  shall  receive  rigid 
and  impartial  justice."  The  ambassadors  of  Heniy 
urged  that  the  King  by  no  means  declined,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  but  in  the  mean 
time  earnestly  desired  to  be  released  from  the  excomr 
munication.  The  possession  of  his  crown  depended  on 
his  immediate  absolution ;  he  would  undergo  any  pen- 
ance, and  be  prepared  to  answer  hereafter  before  the 
Pope  to  any  charges  advanced  against  him.  The 
implacable  Pope  would  yield  no  step  of  his  vantage 
ground.  He  might  indeed  dread  the  versatility  of 
Henry's  character,  and  his  ready  assent  to  the  advice 
of  flattering  and  desperate  counsellors.  "  If  he  be 
truly  penitent,  let  him  place  his  crown  and  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  in  my  hands,  and  openly  confess 
himself  unworthy  of  the  royal  name  and  dignity."  This 
demand  seemed  too  harsh  even  to  the  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Pope ;  they  entreated  him  to  mitigate  the  rigor 
of  the  sentence,  "  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed."  The 
Pope  gave  a  vague  assent  to  their  representations.^ 

^  Hugh  of  Clugny  bad  been  tbe  god&ther  of  Heniy.  —  Dacb.  Spic  iiL 
p.  441. 
'  It  is  foitojute  that  this  scene,  tbe  most  remarkable  in  tbe  bistoiy  of 
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On  a  dreary  winter  morning,  with  the  ground  deep 
Henry  at  ^"  snow,  the  King,  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of 
Ganofla.  empcrors,  was  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
Jan.  26, 1077.  ^wo  outer  of  the  three  walls  which  girded  the 
castle  of  Canosa.  He  had  laid  aside  every  mark  of 
royalty  or  of  distinguished  station  ;  he  was  clad  only  in 
the  thin  white  Unen  dress  of  the  penitent,  and  there, 
&sting,  he  awaited  in  humble  patience  the  pleasure  of 
the  Pope.  But  the  gates  did  not  unclose.  A  second 
day  he  stood,  cold,  hungry,  and  mocked  by  vain  hope. 
And  yet  a  third  day  dragged  on  from  morning  to 
evening  over  the  unsheltered  head  of  the  discrowned 
King.  Every  heart  was  moved  except  that  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  presence  rf 
Gregory  there  were  low  deep  murmurs  against  his 
unapostolic  pride  and  inhumanity.^  The  patience  of 
Henry  could  endure  no  more;  he  took  refuge  in  an 
adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas,  to  implore,  and  with 
tears,  once  again,  the  intercession  of  the  aged  Abbot  of 
Clugny.  Matilda  was  present;  her  womanly  heart 
was  melted ;  she  joined  with  Henry  in  his  supplicaticms 
to  the  Abbot.  "  Thou  alcme  canst  accomplish  this," 
said  the  Abbot  to  the  Countess.  Henry  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  in  a  passion  of  grief  entreated  her  merciful 
interference.  To  female  entreaties  and  influence  Greg- 
ory at  length  yielded  an  ungracious  permission  for  the 
King  to  approach  his  presence.  With  bare  feet,  still 
in  the  garb  of  penitence,  stood  the  King,  a  man  of 
singularly  tall  and   noble  person,  with  a  countenance 

the  middle  ages,  is  related  by  that  one  of  the  monkish  annalists  ^iHio  a«- 
pires  to  the  character  of  a  historian  — Lambert  of  Hertzfeld. 

1  Nonnuili  yero  in  nobis  non  apostolic»  severitatis  gravitatem,  sed  qoafd 
grannies  feritatis  cnidelitatcm  esse  clamarunt.  These  are  Gregoiy^s  own 
words  in  his  public  account  of  the  affair. — Ad  Gennanoe.  Begest.  iv.  IS. 
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accustomed  to  flash  command  and  terror  upon  his  ad- 
versaries, before  the  Pope,  a  grey-haired  man  bowed 
with  years,  of  small  unimposing  stature. 

The  terms  exacted  from  Henry,  who  was  far  too 
deeply  humiliated  to  dispute  any  thing,  had  no  redeem- 
ing touch  of  gentleness  or  compassion.  He  was  to 
appear  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time  which  the  Pope 
should  name,  to  answer  the  charges  of  his  subjects  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself,  if  it  should  please  him  to  preside 
in  person  at  the  trial.  If  he  should  repel  these  charges, 
he  was  to  receive  his  kingdom  back  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  peaceably  to  resign 
his  kingdom,  and  pledge  himself  never  to  attempt  to 
seek  revenge  for  his  deposition.  Till  that  time  he  was 
to  assume  none  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  perform  no 
pubUc  act,  appropriate  no  part  of  the  royal  revenue 
which  was  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  attendants ;  all  his  subjects  were  to  be  held 
released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  he  was  to  banish 
forever  from  his  court  Rupert,  Bishop  of^^^^^^, 
Bamberg,  and  Ulric,  Count  of  Cosheun,  with  »«t>miadoii. 
his  other  evil  advisers ;  if  he  should  recover  his  king- 
dom, he  must  mle  henceforward  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Pope,  and  correct  whatever  was  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  these  conditions  the  Pope 
condescended  to  grant  absolution,  with  the  ftirther  pro- 
vision that  in  case  of  any  prevarication  on  the  part  of 
the  King  on  any  of  these  articles,  the  absolution  was 
null  and  void,  and  in  that  case  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  released  from  all  their  oaths,  and  might 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  king. 

The  oath  of  Henry  was  demanded  to  these  conditions, 
to  his  appearance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope,  and 
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to  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Pope,  if  he  should  be  pleased 
to  cross  the  Alps.  But  the  King's  oath  was  not  deemed 
suflBcient;  who  would  be  his  compurgators?  The 
Abbot  of  Clugny  declined,  as  taking  such  oath  was 
inconsistent  with  his  monastic  vows.  At  length  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Vercelli,  Osna- 
burg,  and  Zeits,  the  Marquis  Azzo,  and  others  of 
the  princes  present,  ventured  to  swear  on  the  holy 
reliques  to  the  King's  faithful  fulfilment  of  all  these 
hard  conditions. 

But  even  yet  the  unforgiving  Hildebrand  had  not 
forced  the  King  to  drink  the  dregs  of  humiliation.  He 
had  degraded  Henry  before  men,  he  would  degrade 
him  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  he  had  exalted  himself  to 
the  summit  of  earthly  power,  he  would  appeal  to 
Heaven  to  ratify  and  to  sanction  this  assumption  of 
unapproachable  superiority. 

Afler  the  absolution  had  been  grants  in  due  form, 
TheSacim-  the  Popc  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  awful 
Suon.  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  He  called  the 
King  towards  the  altar,  he  lifted  in  his  hands  the  conse- 
crated host,  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  spoke  these 
words :  —  "I  have  been  accused  by  thee  and  by  thy 
partisans  of  having  usurped  the  Apostolic  See  by  si- 
moniacal  practices,  —  of  having  been  guUty,  both  before 
and  afler  my  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  of  crimes 
which  would  disqualify  me  for  my  sacred  office.  I 
might  justify  myself  by  proof,  and  by  the  witness  of 
those  who  have  known  me  from  my  youth,  whose  suf- 
firages  have  raised  me  to  the  Apostolic  See.  But  to 
remove  every  shadow  of  suspicion,  I  appeal  from  human 
testimony  to  divine.  Behold  the  Lord's  body ;  be 
this  the  test  of  my  innocence.     May  God  acquit  me 
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by  his  judgment  this  day  of  the  crimes  with  which  I  am 
charged ;  if  guilty,  strike  me  dead  at  once.'*  He  then 
took  and  ate  the  consecrated  wafer.  A  pause  ensued ; 
he  stood  unscathed  in  cahn  assurance.  A  sudden  burst 
of  admiration  thrilled  the  whole  congregation.  When 
silence  was  restored,  he  addressed  the  King,  "  Do  thou, 
my  son,  as  I  have  done  I  The  Princes  of  the  German 
Empire  have  accused  thee  of  crimes  heinous  and  capi- 
tal ;  such  as  in  justice  should  exclude  thee  not  only 
from  the  administration  of  public  af&irs,  but  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
&ithful  to  thy  dying  day.  They  eagerly  demand  a  sol 
emn  trial.  But  human  decisions  are  liable  to  error ;  fidse- 
hood,  dressed  out  in  eloquence,  enslaves  the  judgment ; 
truth,  without  this  artificial  aid,  meets  with  contempt. 
As  thou  hast  implored  my  protection,  act  according  to 
my  counsel.  If  thou  art  conscious  of  thy  innocence, 
and  assured  that  the  accusations  against  thee  are  false, 
by  this  short  course  free  the  Church  of  God  from  scan- 
dal, thyself  from  long  and  doubtftil  trial.  Take  thou 
too  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  if  God  avouches  thy  inno- 
cence, thou  stoppest  forever  the  mouths  of  thy  accusers. 
I  shall  become  at  once  the  advocate  of  thy  cause,  the 
asserter  of  thy  guiltlessness,  thy  nobles  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  thee,  thy  kingdom  restored,  the  fierce  tumult 
of  civil  war  which  destroys  thy  empire  be  allayed  for- 
ever." * 

Was  this  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  premeditated  plan  of 
Gregory  ?     Was  it  but  a  blind  determination  to  push 

1  Waltram  either  knows  nothing  of  this  part  of  the  scene  or  passes  it 
over.  Ad  comprobandum  eccIesiasticsB  reconciliationis  testimonium,  sa- 
cram  communionem  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  de  manu  ejus  accepit. — 
De  Unit.  Ecdes.  ii.  15.  But  he  attributes  this  almost  diabolical  speech  to 
Gregoiy,  as  addressed  to  Heniy's  enemies,  ne  solidti  sitis,  quoniam  culpa- 
biliorem  eum  reddo  vobis. 
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his  triumph  to  the  utmost ;  or  was  it  sincere  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  certainty  of  this  extraordinary  ordeal? 
Had  he  fully  contemplated  the  dreadftd  alternative  which 
he  offered  to  the  King — either  boldly  to  deny  the  truth, 
to  the  smallest  point,  of  charges  not  Kke  those  against 
himself,  clear  and  specific,  but  vague,  undefined,  includ- 
ing his  whole  life?  In  that  case,  did  he  not  discern 
the  incredible  wickedness  of  thus  temptmg  the  King, 
in  his  stupor  and  confusion,  to  reckless  perjury  ?  Or 
should  the  King,  so  adjured,  prostrate  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope,  and  by  acknowledging  his  guilt,  de- 
prive himself  at  once  and  forever  of  his  crown  ?  Or  did 
he  suppose  that  God  would  indeed  interpose,  and  as 
tradition  reported  of  Lothair  of  Lorraine  who  had  been 
put  to  the  same  test  by  Hadrian  II.  and  met  with  a 
speedy  and  miserable  death,  so  would  the  perjured  Henry, 
by  a  still  more  striking  example,  rivet  forever  the  bonds 
of  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  hearts  of  kiftgs  ? 

Henry,  in  his  amazement,  hesitated,  and  stood  in 
visible  agitation.  He  then  retired  to  a  short  distance  to 
consult  with  his  few  followers  how  he  should  escape  this 
terrible  "judgment  of  God."  He  then  summoned  his 
courage,  and  declared  that  he  must  first  obtain  the 
opinion  of  those  princes  who  had  adhered  to  his  cause ; 
that  though  this  trial  might  be  satis&ctory  to  the  few 
present,  it  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  obstinate 
incredulity  of  his  absent  ememies :  he  adjured  the 
Pope  to  reserve  the  whole  question  for  a  General  Coun- 
cil, in  whose  equitable  decision  he  would  acquiesce. 
The  Pope  hardly  consented  to  this  request ;  but  as  if 
conscious  that  he  had  himself  gone  too  far,  he  now  con- 
descended to  receive  the  King  at  a  banquet,  treated  him 
with  courtesy,  and  gave  him  much  grave  advice. 
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Gregory  had  sent,  in  the  mean  time,  Eppo,  Bishop 
of  Zeitz,  to  announce  to  the  ItaUan  nobles,  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  King.  But  the  Lombards  had  come  not  to 
see  the  King,  but  the  Pope  humbled.  When  they 
heard  the  history  of  Henry's  debasement,  they  broke 
out  into  furious  indignation,  glared  on  the  Bishop  with 
fierce  and  menacing  looks,  and  loaded  him  with  insult- 
ing and  contumelious  language.  They  openly  avowed 
their  contempt  for  the  Pope's  excommunication,  denied 
his  right  to  the  Papacy,  renewed  all  the  opprobrious 
accusations  of  adultery  and  other  capital  ofiences  against 
the  Pontiff.  Of  the  King  they  spoke  with  contemptu- 
ous bitterness ;  he  had  dishonored  the  royal  dignity  by 
his  submission  to  a  man,  a  heretic  and  loaded  with  in- 
fiuny ;  they  had  followed  him  as  the  avenger  of  their 
wrongs,  as  the  asserter  of  justice  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law ;  he  had  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and 
made  his  own  peace  by  a  base  and  cowardly  reconciUa- 
tion.  Their  angry  discontent  spread  through  the  camp. 
There  was  a  general  cry  that  the  King  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne  of  which  he  was  so  un- 
worthy, and  that  his  son  Conrad  should  be  instantly 
proclaimed.  With  him  at  their  head  they  would  march 
to  Rome,  elect  another  Pope,  who  should  crown  the  in- 
fiint  Emperor,  and  annul  all  the  acts  of  this  apostate 
Pontiff. 

Henry  sunk  at  heart,  and  perhaps  now  imagining 
that  he  had  underrated  his  own  power,  did  not  dare  to 
confront  the  tumult.  He  sent  out  some  of  the  nobles 
around  him  to  assuage  the  dissatisfaction,  to  explain  the 
stem  necessity  to  which  he  had  bowed,  and  to  assure 
them  that  hereafter  he  would  apply  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  assertion  of  their  rights.     The  tumult  was  stilled ; 
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but  many  of  the  more  powerful  Lombards  retired  in 
disgust  to  their  strongholds.  The  rest  received  him  as 
he  came  foith  from  the  &tal  Canosa  with  cold  and 
Jan.  28.  averted  looks :  no  one  approached  him,  bat 
they  stood  apart  in  small  knots,  discussing,  in  hardly 
suppressed  murmurs,  his  weakness  and  his  disgrace. 
He  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  to  Reggio. 

The  triumph  of  sacerdotal  Christianity,  in  the  humil- 
iation of  the  temporal  power,  was  complete,  but  it  was 
premature.  Hildebrand,  like  other  conquerors,  must 
leave  the  fruits  of  his  victory  to  later  times.  He  had 
established  in  the  face  of  Europe  the  great  principle, 
the  Papal  power  of  judging  Kings.  Henry  himself 
seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  suddenness,  the  force  of 
the  blow  ;  Christendom  had  in  Uke  manner  been  taken 
by  surprise.  But  the  pause  of  awe  and  reverence  was 
but  brief  and  transitory  ;  a  strong  recoil  was  inevitable ; 
the  elements  of  resistance  were  powerful,  and  widdy 
spread.  The  common  hatred  of  Hildebrand  brought 
together  agam  all  who,  from  lower  or  from  loftier  mo- 
tives,  abhorred  his  tyranny ;  the  Germans,  who  resented 
the  debasement  of  the  Empire;  the  Italians,  who 
dreaded  the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Tuscany ;  the 
clergy,  who,  more  or  less  conscientiously,  were  averse 
to  the  monastic  rigor  of  Hildebrand  —  those  who  had 
felt  or  who  dreaded  his  censures. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

CONTINUED   STRIFE   WITH   KING  HENRY.     BERENGAR   OF 

TOURS.    DEATH  OF  GREGORY. 

Around  the  fallen  King  in  Reggio  t^sembled  almost 
all  the  distinguished  prelates  and  laity  whoj^^^  ^ 
had  formed  his  small  court  at  Oppenheim.  »««8«>- 
They  were  released  from  their  excommunication,  and 
prepared,  with  greater  prudence,  perhaps,  but  with  un- 
mitigated hostility,  to  resume  the  contest.  Licmar 
Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  Bishops  of  Zeitz,  Osnaburg, 
Lausanne,  and  Basle,  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  Eberhard  of 
Nellenburg,  and  Berthold,  the  proscribed  counsellors  of 
the  King ;  above  all,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  whose  ambi- 
tion aspired  to  the  seat  of  Hildebrand,  with  many  other 
Italian  bishops. 

The  two  parties  remained  for  a  time  watching,  it 
might  seem,  each  other's  movements;  neither  could 
trust  the  other.  Henry,  still  wearing  the  outward  show 
of  submission,  advanced  firom  Reggio  to  Ravenna. 
There  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Pope,  requesting  that 
the  General  Council  might  be  held  in  Mantua  rather 
than  in  Augsburg.  To  this  Gregory,  dreading,  perhaps, 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  uncertain  or  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  too  far  with  the  German  adversaries  of 
the  King,  now  he  had  withdrawn  the  excommunication, 
gave  an  ambigaous  assent.     Henry,  after  an  interview 
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with  his  mother  at  Piacenza,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
held  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  enemies  of 
Gregory,  approached  Mantua.^  But  either  secret  in- 
telligence, or  not  unnatural  suspicion  that  Henry  had 
laid  a  deep  plot  to  surprise  the  person  of  the  Pope  in 
j^j^  ify^  that  city,  alarmed  the  partisans  of  Gregory. 
March  1.  Matilda  hurried  the  Pope  back,  through  by- 
roads, to  the  Apennines ;  and  again  entrenched  him  in 
her  impregnable  fortress  at  Canosa.  Henry,  during 
this  time,  was  making  a  progress  through  the  cities  of 
Lombardy.  Everywhere  he  encountered  the  same  sul- 
len and  contemptuous  indignation.  There  were  no  dep- 
utations of  the  magistrates  —  no  processions  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  him  ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  he  was  left  to 
lodge  in  the  suburbs.  Provisions  were  doled  out  just 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance,  but  altogether  unbecom- 
ing his  royal  station  ;  guards  were  posted  to  watch  his 
followers,  lest  they  should  dare  to  maraud  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Henry  beheld  all  this  not  without 
some  satisfaction ;  if  it  showed  aversion  and  contempt 
for  him,  it  showed  still  more  profound  hatred  of  the 
Pope.  From  Monza  he  sent  to  demand  permission  for 
j^jj^  his  coronation  as  King  oi  Italy  by  certain 
February,  other  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
the  bishop  of  Pavia  being  still  under  the  Papal  inter- 
dict. Gregory  eluded  this  request,  which  might  have 
the  appearance  of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Henry's 
still  unquestioned,  uncontested  title  to  his  crown. 

Slowly,  as  he  felt  his  growing  strength,  Henry  b^an 

^  According  to  Berthold  Henry  was  to  have  been  visited  at  Pavia  by  tbe 
fkmoos  Cencios,  who  surprised  Gregory  in  Rome.  The  king  reftised  him 
the  kiss  as  being  excommunicate!  Oencios  died  tbe  day  they  ware  to 
have  met,  roorte  damnandns  setemft.  In  puncto  desoendit  ad  iidema,  adds 
Berthold,  sub  ann.  1077. 
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to  throw  off  the  ill-worn  mask  of  submission.  „ 

^^^  H0IU7  KTOWB 

He  inveighed  publicly  against  the  harshness  —  *°  p*****- 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pope.  He  openly  reinstated  his 
old  counsellors,  especially  the  obnoxious  Ulric  of  Co- 
sheim  ;  he  was  in  more  and  more  open  communication 
with  the  declared  foes  of  the  Pope ;  still  there  was  no 
outward  breach  to  justify  Hildebrand  in  renewing 
the  excommunication  —  in  declaring  the  solemn  and 
hard- wrung  absolution  null  and  void ;  and  Henry  was 
now  too  strong  to  be  safely  driven  to  despair.  He  was 
in  Italy  amid  potentates  ready  to  hazard  every  thing  in 
their  own  cause  —  not  in  his :  not  in  Germany  with  al- 
most the  whole  empire  in  rebellion. 

The  revolted  German  Princes  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat.  The  few  who  aspired  to  the  throne  —  the 
many  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Henry  —  the 
Dukes  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Carinthia,  with  some 
of  the  Saxon  chiefs  ;  Siegfried  of  M entz,  who  was  now 
too  deeply  committed,  the  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of 
Wurtzburg  and  Metz  —  had  no  course  but  to  B^ginnj„  ^ 
advance  boldly  to  the  deposition  of  the  Ejng.  J^**"™*^- 
They  had  met  at  Ulm,  but  the  unusual  cold  of  the  sea- 
son compelled  them  to  disperse.  The  snow  had  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  many.  They  appointed  the  deci- 
sive Diet  on  the  13th  of  March  at  Forcheim. 

For  Gregory  the  position  of  afiairs  had  become  em- 
barrassing to  the  utmost.  By  his  severity,  Bmbamai- 
not  merely  had  he  not  conciliated,  he  had  de-  Pope, 
graded  too  deeply  for  reconciliation  —  debased,  tram- 
pled upon  the  King.  Christian  forgiveness  might  seem 
to  be  too  high  a  virtue  to  be  expected  from  any  man 
after  such  an  example  of  implacability,  least  of  all  from 
a  king  Uke  Henry.  But  yet  he  had  released  him  from 
VOL.  m.  30 
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the  ban  of  excommunication.  Before  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  Henry  stood  absolved ;  the  fact  was  public 
and  notorious,  the  conditions  hardly  known  or  forgotten. 
The  magician  had  dissolved  his  own  spell.  The  stroog 
ground  on  which  the  adversaries  of  Henry  stood  cnun- 
bled  beneath  them ;  they  had  lost  the  great  excuse 
which  justified  th^n  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  their  revolt, 
for  the  deposition  of  Henry,  fi>r  the  election  of  a  new 
King.  Gregory  conducted  himself  with  that  subtle 
policy  in  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  in  bold  re* 
solve.  He  left  free  course  to  the  fears  and  passions  of 
the  Germans  hostile  to  Henry,  yet  took  no  step  which 
would  prevent  him  from  disclaiming,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  election  of  Rudolph,  now  put  openly  for- 
ward as  the  intended  successor  of  the  deposed  Henry. 
Sept.  16  ^®  retired  to  his  safer  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
i(m.  where  he  resumed  his  state.    Count  Maingold, 

the  brother  of  the  historian  Herman  the  Lame,  had 
been  despatched  to  Gregory  with  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ulm,  and  a  respectful  invitation  to  the 
Maich  1.  Pope  to  attend  in  person  at  the  Diet  at  For- 
cheim.  The  Pope  sent  a  message  to  the  confederate 
Princes,  advising  them  to  delay  (if  it  could  be  done 
without  danger,  of  which  he  would  not  take  the  respon* 
sibiUty)  their  final  decision  concerning  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  Count  Maingold  to  Henry,  to  de- 
Aboat  mand  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  across   the 

*^»^  7.  Alps.  This  was  to  be  the  test  of  Henry's  fi- 
delity.  At  the  same  time  with  the  embassy  of  the 
Pope,  Henry  had  received  a  summons  to  Forcheim,  and 
also  an  insidious  admonition  from  his  rival  Rudolph, 
not  to  enter  into  Germany  until  his  mother  or  the  Pope 
should  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception. 
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Henry  met  subtlety  with  subtlety.  He  excused  him- 
self from  appearing  at  Forcheim  on  the  appointed  day. 
**  He  had  newly  taken  upon  himself  the  functions  of 
King  of  Italy;  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  Italians  would  be  ofiended  at  his  sudden  departure 
before  he  had  settled  their  affairs."  To  Gr^ory  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  beyond  his  abiUty  to  pledge  himself 
for  the  security  of  the  Pope ;  he  was  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  Lombards,  of  whose  profound  hatred 
Gregory  was  aware.  These  ungovernable  men  might 
not  respect  his  safe-conduct,  and  he  might  but  be  be- 
traying the  Pope  into  personal  danger.  Gregory  did 
not  think  fit  to  question  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  these 
representations.  He  sent  his  two  legates  —  the  Abbot 
Bemhard  of  Marseilles,  and  Bemhard  the  Cardinal 
Deacon  —  as  his  representatives  to  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  met  at  Forcheim ;  the  Papal  Legates  ap- 
peared. They  made  at  first  some  show  of  Diet  at 
moderation,  which  soon  gave  way  before  the  Mwoh  u. 
resolute  and  not  unexpected  determination  of  the  confedr 
erates  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  new  Sov- 
ereign. The  Legates  mildly  suggested  the  expediency 
of  giving  Henry  another  chance,  and  of  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope ;  but,  with  convenient  modesty, 
tliey  intimated  doubts  whether  it  could  be  done  without 
danger.  With  the  same  unusual  deference,  they  said 
that  the  possession  of  the  throne  depended  not  on  their 
counsels,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  Princes :  it  was  for 
the  Princes  to  judge  what  was  best  for  the  public  weal :  ^ 
bat  they  expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  German 

1  Si  hoc  line  periculo  fieri  poese  perpendereot  Benried.  Ctttemmpio* 
Tisionein  regni  non  tarn  in  •oram  oonsilio,  quun  in  principam  srbitrio 
iitMu-Ibid. 
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nation  should  so  long  have  endured  such  a  Sang.  De- 
termined, though  the  Legates  of  the  Pope  thus  dexter- 
ously shrunk  from  responsibility,  to  have  the  Pope's 
name  on  their  side,  the  confederates  declared  that  be- 
fore, and  independent  of  Henry's  excommunication, 
Gregory  had  annulled  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  them- 
selves would  be  under  the  Apostolic  censure  if  they 
should  remain  any  longer  subject  to  the  Eling. 

The  election  fell  upon  Rudolph  of  Swabia ;  the 
Election  of  P^P^  L^ates  interfered  to  assuage  some 
SwSlE**  *^'  fierce  jealousies  which  threatened  to  break  out 
•■•"*^-  among  the  rival  Princes.  Among  the  terms 
to  which  Rudolph  swore  was  —  I.,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  Bishops  free  ;  and  II.,  not  to  endeavor  to  make 
the  throne  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  was  at  once  con- 
Much  26.  secrated  at  Mentzby  Archbishop  Siegfried  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  The  Papal  Legates 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  presence  to  the  ceremony. 

Thus  was  civil  war  proclaimed  throughout  Germany, 
owiwar.  A  writer  on  the  Imperial  side  describes  its 
guilt  and  misery.  For  seventeen  years  wars  and  se- 
ditions raged  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Bishop 
rose  against  Bishop ;  ^  the  clergy  against  the  clergy ; 
the  people  against  the  people ;  fitther  against  son,  son 
against  father,  brother  against  brother.  He  deliberately 
charges  Gregory  with  the  guilt  of  all  this  unchristian 
fraternal  hatred  —  of  all  this  unchristian   bloodshed.* 

1  Id  a  battle  {Aug.  7, 1078).  The  Saxon  battle-word  was  St  Peter;  bat 
the  bishops  on  St  Peter^s  side  ran  awaj.  Qaos  omnes,  quia  melius  sciebant 
psalmos  cantare  eo  quod  natriti  sub  religione  essent,  quam  legiones  aimatas 
ad  bella  disponere,  solo  visu  pneliantium  in  fugam  conversi  sunt  Magde> 
burg,  in  his  flight,  was  killed  by  the  peasants ;  Mersebuig  fled  naked :  Sieg- 
fried of  Mentz  (he  was  retaken);  Bernard,  Archdeacon  of  Borne,  Adalbert 
of  Worms,  were  brought  before  Heniy.  —  Bruno,  c.  96. 

'  Waltram  de  Unit  Eccles.  apud  Freber,  p.  251.    See,  too,  the  yeiy  cmi- 
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Is  posterity  to  allow  itself  to  be  overawed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  Gregory's  character,  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
what  he  supposed  to  be  right,  his  conscientious  con- 
viction that  he  was  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  — 
and  to  dismiss  this  grave  contemporary  charge  from  the 
bar  of  its  judgment  ?  To  take  refuge  in  the  high  predes- 
tinarianism  that  it  was  the  inevitable  collision  of  two 
great  principles — that  much  eventual  good  arose  out  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  principle  — 
does  not  solve  the  moral  difficulty.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  good  survived  and  the  evil  passed  away, 
—  that  the  clergy  maintained  a  power  beneficial  — 
greatly  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  civilization  —  while 
the  earth  drank  up  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the 
grave  closed  alike  over  those  who  suffered  and  those 
who  infficted  misery.  Was  Gregory  right  in  the  asser- 
tion  of  the  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual 
power  ?  Even  if  right,  was  civil  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, the  legitimate  means  of  maintaining  it  —  legitimate 
to  a  Christian  Pontiff  ?  Was  not  Gregory,  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,  bound  to  have  that  deep  abhorrence 
for  human  misery  (and  of  the  sins  as  well  as  the  misery 
of  civil  war  he  could  not  be  ignorant),  so  as  to  use 

ooa  tract  of  Wipo,  Bishop  of  Ferrara,  pablished  in  the  hut  volame  of  Pertz, 
Scriptores,  pp.  148, 179  (1856),  De  Schiflmate  Hildebrandi.  It  con  tarns  a 
discussion  between  an  Imperialist  and  a  Papalist,  an  enemy  and  an  advo- 
cate of  Uildebrand,  in  which  his  whole  conduct  is  argued  on  as  hy  plaintiff 
and  defendant  The  author  sums  at  the  end  against  Uildebrand  in  these 
words:  Duo  sunt  quae  dampnatione  dignum  Ildebrandum  ostendunt:  quod 
Rodolfum  in  regem  creari  fecit,  et  Teutonicum  helium  fieri  non  prohibuit, 
in  quo  sanguis  octo  millium  hominum  fiisus  fuit.  In  eo  etiam  perjurii  rea- 
tnm  incurrit,  quod  juramenti  vincuUs  obligatos  Teutonicos  sacramenti  relig- 
ionem  violare  fecit.  In  eo  etiam  scismaticus  extitit,  quod  indignorom 
ministrorum  et  excommunicatorum  sacramenta  polluta  docuit,  non  accipi- 
enda  mandavit,  nee  sacramenta  quidem  did  debere  perhibuit,  in  quibus  a 
sanctorum  patrum  regulis  omnino  dissensit.    P.  179. 
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every  means  to  avert  it  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  allay  the 
storm,  or  allow  his  own  pride  and  passions  to  embark  in 
it  ?  Did  not  his  subtle  policy  protract  wilfully  —  know- 
ingly protract  for  his  own  ends— the  doubtfid  conflict? 
Were  the  liberties  of  the  German  people,  the  benefi- 
cent exercise  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  —  not  the  power 
itself —  the  leading  incentives  in  his  thoughts  ?  How  fiir 
was  the  supreme  Christian  law  sacrificed,  and  by  him  who 
proclaimed  hhnself  Christ's  representative  on  earth  ? 

The  inauguration  of  Rudolph  was  in  blood.  No 
immgnnition  ^ooncr  had  he  been  crowned,  than  a  fierce  tu- 
«f  Kudoiph.  mijt  broke  out,  firom  an  accidental  cause,  be- 
tween the  followers  of  some  of  his  partisans  and  those 
of  Henry.  Though  they  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  new  King  left  the  Imperial 
city,  ne^er  to  return.^ 

It  might  seem  that  the  assumption  of  the  throne  by  a 
rival  monarch  called  into  action  all  the  slumbering  forces 
of  Heniy's  cause.  Now  rallied  the  conviction  that  the 
royal  authority  was,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Pope,  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Loyalty,  submissive  conscientious 
loyalty,  had  been  the  boasted  attribute  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  The  watchword  of  the  party  was  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  connected  in  indissoluble  union  the 
two  unrepealable  truths,  "  Fear  God,"  and  "  Honor  the 
King."  The  populace  of  Mentz  had  broken  out  in  a 
sudden  access  of  fidelity  to  the  King.  Rudolph  and 
his  followers  next  proceeded  to  Worms,  but  Worms 
again  cast  out  her  tyrannous  and  rebel  bishop,  and 
closed  her  gates.  Everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  clergy, 
even  in  Swabia,  refiised  to  break  their  oath  of  fealty. 

^PeractA  electione  simul  et  sanguineft  Ulios  ordinatione.— Waltzaaitpw 
275. 
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The  three  Hildebrandine  Bishops  of  Wurtzburg,  Metz, 
and  Passau,  alone  adhered  to  Rudolph :  some,  hke  Otho 
of  Constance,  at  once  declared  for  Henrj ;  others,  Uke 
Enuneric  of  Augsburg,  only  awaited  a  &vorable  time  to 
renounce  the  Swabian  cause. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  rival  Emperor's  elec- 
tion reached  King  Henry  in  Italy,  than  he  sent  to  the 
Pope  to  demand  Rudolph's  excommunication  as  an  un- 
authorized usurper.  Gregory  had  recourse  to  his  usual 
subterfuge  —  the  injustice  of  condemnation  without  reg- 
ular investigation  of  the  cause. 

Henry,  with  no  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to 
collect  some  forces,  which  rapidly  increased  a.d.  1077. 
as  he  proceeded,  left  the  care  of  his  son  Con-  ownmuiy. 
rad  and  the  government  of  Italy  to  the  Bish-  luj. " 
ops  of  Milan  and  Piacenza,  and  crossed  the  Alps.     He 
was  received  with  ardor  by  his  partisans.     Swabia  first 
paid  the  penalty  for  the  ambition  of  her  prince.     From 
the  Necker  to  the  Main  all  was  laid  waste.     The  fierce 
Bohemian  half-pagan  aUies,  who  had  joined  the  standard 
of  Heniy,  treated  churches  with   no  more  reverence 
than  stables ;  women  were  violated  on  the  altars.     The 
war  at  once  took  its  most  ruthless  and  exterminating 
character. 

The  confederates  looked  in  vain  to  Rome,  which  at 
least  had  not  forbidden,  which,  it  could  hardly  be  de- 
nied, had  fomented,  had  encouraged,  had  justified  the 
rebellion.^     Gregory  now  assumed  the  lofty  tone   of 

I  At  the  tynod  at  Borne,  March  8,  1078,  Gregory  anathematized  the 
Archbishops  of  Bavenna  and  Milan,  the  BishopA  of  Cremona  and  Treyiso, 
the  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St.  Clement.  He  decreed  as  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  kingdom  of  Germany  —  nundi  a  latere  apoetolicso  sedis  ad  partes  Ulaa 
mittantur,  qui  omnes  religiosos  et  justitisB  amantea,  dericalis  et  laicalis 
ordlnis  viroe  oonrocent  oum  quibos  aut  flnem  mat  pacem  juste  compo- 
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arbiter,  and  commanded  them  to  lay  aside  their  arms, 
lujsi.  and  await  his  sublime  award.  The  Saxons 
addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances ;  he  had  excited 
them  to  revolt  by  his  excommunication  of  Henry ;  he 
had  absolved  them  from  their  oaths,  and  now  he  af- 
fected to  speak  with  equable  impartiality.  The  heav- 
ens, they  had  thought,  would  stand  still,  earth  move 
like  the  heavens,  ere  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  would  lose 
the  firmness  of  Peter.^  Thrice  they  wrote,  in  grief,  in 
remonstrance,  in  indignation.  Thrice  must  the  cock 
crow  to  remind  St.  Peter  of  his  weakness.  At  one 
0^  jj  juncture,  indeed,  the  Legate,  who  had  made 

At  Goakr.  commou  causc  with  the  confederates,  ventured 
to  renew  the  excommunication  ;  he  was  neither  avowed 
nor  disclaimed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  interdict,  therefore, 
had  no  great  efiect. 

The  character  of  Gregory  cannot  claim  the  excuse 
of  irresolution.  Yet  for  nearly  two  years  did  Hilde- 
brand,  while  the  war  raged  fiercely,  maintain  this 
doubtful  policy,  holding  the  language  of  peace,  but 
claiming  the  right,  which  could  not  but  be  inadmissible, 
to  dictate  that  peace.  Wherever  the  final  Council  or 
Diet  of  the  Empire  was  to  meet  and  adjudicate  on  the 
conflicting  titles  of  the  two  sovereigns,  there  he  was  to 
be  present,  to  preside  in  person,  or  by  his  legates,  and 
Maich«i078.  prououucc  his  award.  Total  submission  to 
the  Roman  see  was  the  first  preliminary  admitted  in 

nant,  aut  veritate  percognitft,  coi  parti  magis  justida  fiiyeat,  ad  plenum 
addiscere  valeant:  quatenus  pars  injusta  resipiacat  et  apoettolicA  auctoritato 
mnnita  jiutitia  vigoris  et  auctoritatis  robnr  obtiDeat.  —  Mansi,  xx.  p.  501. 
See,  however,  forward  for  fiirther  proceedings. 

1  Bmno.  They  complained  that  he  was  apostolid  vigoris  oblitas  .  .  . 
at  nostrates  ...  a  magna  spe.  quam  in  apo«tolic&  petr&  posuerant,  excid«- 
rnnt,  qaia  prias  coelum  stare,  vel  terram  crediderunt  cobI!  modo  moveri, 
qnam  cathedram  Petri  amittere  constantiam  Petri.  —  c.  107. 
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the  Court  of  the  Pope.  "  If  either  of  these  Kings  (thus 
he  writes  to  the  German  nation),  inflated  by  pride, 
shall  in  any  way  impede  our  journey  to  you,  and  con- 
scious of  his  unjust  cause,  decline  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  resisting  in  his  disobedience  his  Holy 
.  Mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  him  despise  ye  as  a  brood 
of  anti-Christ,  a  destroyer  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
respect  any  sentence  which  our  legates  may  pronounce 
against  him.  To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shall 
humbly  submit  to  our  judgment,  pay  all  reverence  and 
honor."  ^ 

But  Henry's  submission  to  any  arbitration,  even  if 
the  scene  at  Canosa  had  not  taught  him  mistrust  of  the 
Pope's  equity,  of  the  Pope's  justice,  had  invalidated  his 
title.  That  he  was  the  actual,  undeposed,  undeposable 
King,  his  rival  a  rebel  and  an  usurper,  was  the  strength 
of  his  cause.  Gregory's  words  of  peace,  therefore, 
however  lofty,  could  not  be  expected  even  by  himself 
to  overawe  the  civil  war,  of  which  his  own  pretensions 
were  one  of  the  causes.  His  language,  in-  p^^  ^ 
deed,  was  appalling  enough.  In  a  second  Gregory, 
address  to  the  German  nation,  he  anathematizes  all 
who  shall  impede  the  assembling  a  general  Diet  to 
judge  between  the  two  kings,  whether  king,  archbishop, 
duke,  marquis,  or  of  whatsoever  station  or  dignity. 
Nor  does  he  confine  his  denunciations  to  the  remote 
spiritual  state  of  the  transgressor ;  he  imprecates  ven- 
geance on  his  body  as  on  his  soul.  ^^In  all  his  acts 
may  he  feel  (the  imprecation,  no  doubt,  was  intended 
as  a  prediction)  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God ;  in 
every  battle  may  he  find  his  strength  fiul ;  ^^^^^ « 
may  he  never  obtain  a  victory,  but,  prostrate  ^^• 

1  Ad  Gennanos,  iv.  24. 
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in  humble  contrition,  be  abased  and  confounded,  till  he 
is  brought  to  true  repentance."  Such  was  the  Papal 
address,  sanctioned  by  a  great  synod  at  Rome.^ 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  with  the  temporal 
power,  it  might  seem  for  the  life  or  death  of  Papal,  of 
Feb  11  sacerdotal  Christianity,  the  doctrinal  antago- 
SSiigarof  ^^  ^^  ^^**  power  had  risen  again,  still  per- 
^""*  tinaciously  determined   to  know  no   defeat 

Berengar  of  Tours  demands  another  solemn  condemna- 
tion. In  vain  had  three  Councils  —  at  Paris,  at  Roine> 
at  Vercelli — issued  their  decrees;  Berengar  eith^ 
treated  them  with  scorn,  or  with  his  subtle  logic  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  while  they  censured  they  acceded 
to  his  doctrines.  He  had  recanted  all  his  enfcnnced 
recantations,  or  denied  that  he  had  in  truth  recanted. 
In  vain  had  one  Pope  (Leo)  committed  himself,  con^ 
mitted  the  Papal  authority,  to  the  actual  censure ;  in 
vain  his  successors,  Victor,  Nicolas,  Alexander,  had  at 
least  acquiesced  in  the  repudiation  of  the  perilous  tenet. 
In  vain  had  Lanfranc,  now  Primate  of  Norman  En^ 
land,  and  esteemed  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
theologian  of  Christendom,  promulgated  his  refutation. 
The  mere  fact  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  new  council  must 
be  held  at  Rome,  that  the  heresiarch  dares  again 
appear  to  answer  for  his  doctrine,  manifests  the  obsti- 
nate vitality,  if  not  the  increasing  power  and  expanding 
influence  of  Berengar. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  at  this  council,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  great  heresiarch,  is  in  the  strangest  contrast 
with  that  to  his  imperial  antagonist.  HOdebrand,  on 
all  questions  of  Church  power  so  prompt,  decisive, 
instantaneous  in  his  determinations ;  so  impatient  of  op- 

1  n>id.  Reg«8t  y.  16. 
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position,  so  merciless  to  a  foe  within  his  power ;  so  perti- 
nacioos  to  crush  out  the  last  words  of  submission  where 
he  feels  his  superiority ;  so  utterly,  it  should  seem  con- 
scientiously, remorseless,  when  the  most  remote  danger 
can  be  apprehended  or  warded  off  ifrom  the  vast  iabric 
of  the  theocracy,  from  the  universal,  all-embracing,  as  he 
hoped,  eternal  ecclesiastical  dominion  —  is  now  another 
man.  Compare  Gregory  VII.  in  the  condemnation  of 
Investitures  and  Gregory  in  defence  of  Transubstanti- 
ation  :  Gregory  with  King  Henry  at  Canosa,  and  with 
Berengar  at  Tours,  or  at  Rome.  Hildebrand,  it  might 
almost  seem  for  the  first  time,  on  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
is  vacillatory,  hesitating,  doubtful.  He  will  recur  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ^  to  enlighten  him,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appears  to  acquit  Berengar  of  any  dangerous 
heresy.*     He  even  bears  the  clamor  of  the  populace.' 


^  Ego  plan  6  te  de  Christi  sacrificio  secundum  Scripturas  bene  sentiro 
non  dnbito,  tamen  quia  consuetudinis  mihi  est  ad  B.  Mariam  de  his  qu«  me 
movent,  recuireref  ante  aliquot  dies  imposui  rellgioeo  cuidam  amico,  jeju- 
niis  et  oratlonibus  operam  dare,  atque  ita  a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  nt  per  eum 
mihi  non  taceret.  How  strange  is  this !  The  Pope  propitiating  the  Virgin 
hy  another's  fasts  and  prayers,  and  receiving  the  oracle,  not  directly,  but 
through  him.  Hid  religious  firiend  heard  from  the  Virgin  —  a  B.  Maria 
audivit  —  that  Berengar*s  views  were  scripturaL  This  is  Berengar*s  state- 
ment. —  Acta  Berengarii,  Mansi,  xix.  p.  760. 

*  This  vague  oath  of  Berengar  was  accepted  as  orthodox.  Profiteor 
panem  altaris  post  consecrationem  esse  verum  corpus  Christi,  quod  natum 
est  de  Virgine,  quod  passum  est  in  cruce,  quod  sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris; 
et  vinum  altaris,  postquam  consecratum  est,  esse  verum  sanguinem  qui 
manavit  de  latere  Christi.  Et  sicut  ore  pronuncio,  ita  me  corde  habere 
Gonfirmo,  sic  me  adjuvet  Deus  et  h»o  sacra.  There  is  no  word  of  transub- 
ttantiatifm.  Luther  and  the  Anglican  Church  might  subscribe  this ;  perhaps 
ev«n  under  the  ambiguous  verumj  many  other  believers.  Gregory  not  only 
declares  that  himself,  but  that  Peter  Damiani  had  rejected  the  views  of 
Lanfranc  —  Berengarii  Act  Roman.  Concil.,  Mansi,  xix. 

*  Berengar  asserts  that  he  lived  a  year  with  the  Pope,  who  supposed  that 
by  this  creed,  and  by  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  Damiani,  he  had 
restrained  or  silenced  the  rabble  (turba),  but  his  hopes  were  vain;  the 
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He  lays  himself  open  to  the  bitter  taunts  which  he  most 
well  have  known  that  his  enemies  would  seize  every 
opportunity  to  heap  upon  him,  to  protect  Berengar 
from  an  unjust  or  too  rigorous  sentence.  He  dismisses 
the  heresiarch,  it  might  seem  uncondemned,  or  even 
with  honor.  Berengar,  already  censured  by  former 
Popes,  bears  with  him  in  triumph  recommendatory 
letters  from  Gregory  VII.  Berengar  dies  in  peace, 
in  fiill  possession  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignities. 

Was  it  that  from  the  first  the  bold,  logical  mind  of 
Berengar  at  Tours  had  cast  a  spell  upon  Hildebrand  ? 
Was  it  a  calm,  stem  sense  of  justice,  which  believed, 
and  dared  to  assert,  that  Berengar^s  opinions  had  been 
misrepresented  by  his  blind  or  maUgnant  enemies? 
Was  it  that  he  was  caught  in  the  skilfrd  web  of  Beren- 
gar's  dialectics  ?  Was  his  sagacity  at  fault  for  once ; 
and  was  his  keen  foresight  obtuse  to  the  inevitable 
consequences  which  the  finer  instinctive  dread  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  religious  world  felt  to  its  very  heart, 
that  from  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  in  its 
hardest,  most  material  form,  once  defined,  once  avowed, 
once  established  by  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils, 
there  was  no  retreat  without  shaking  the  sacerdotal 
power  to  its  base  —  that  bolder  men  would  inevitably 
either  advance  on  Berengar's  opinions,  or  teach  undis- 
guised that  which  Berengar  concealed  under  specious 
phraseology  ?  The  priest's  power,  as  it  was  afterwards 
intrepidly  stated,  of  making  God ;  the  miracles  which 

tomult  hegBn  again,  et  ita  circa  qottdam  per  Pape  inconstantiain  (is  thia 
Hildebrand?)  quoad  sperabat  turba,  rei  exitiu  habuit. 

^  Literse  commendatitce  Gregorii  VII.  dated  Berengario,  d*Acheiy  Spio* 
ileg.  iii.  418.  He  anathematizes  those  who  call  Berengar,  the  son  "of  the 
Roman  Church,  a  heretic.  Gieseler,  ii.  p.  1,  p.  293-4,  has  quoted  the  pas- 
sages with  his  usual  accuracy  and  copiousness. 
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became,  or  had  become  so  common,  to  prove,  not  the 
spiritual,  but  the  grosser  material  transmutation,  fell 
away  at  once :  and  with  it  how  much  of  sacerdotal  au- 
thority, sacerdotal  wealth,  sacerdotal  dominion  1  —  some 
might  suppose  of  true  and  humble  reverence  for  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist !  With  the  whole  religion, 
now  and  for  some  centuries  become  materialism  more 
or  less  refined,  how  perilous  spiritualism  in  its  holiest, 
most  august  rite  I  Gregory  can  hardly  have  supposed 
that  by  mildness,  moderation,  candor,  he  could  propi- 
tiate to  silence  or  to  inactivity  the  busy,  vain  heresiarch. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  Gregory  had  to  bear,  and  he  can 
hardly  but  have  foreseen  that  he  should  have  to  bear, 
the  reproach  that  he  himself  doubted  the  real  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Sacra- 
ment —  that  he  was  an  infidel.^ 

In  the  same  year  with  the  council  which  arraigned 
Berengar,  Gregory  was  reduced,  by  the  in-  October,  1079. 
creasing  successes  of  Henry,  to  disavow  his  legates :  the 
war  went  on,  unheeding  his  commands,  his  rebukes,  his 
menaces ;  even  his  thunders  were  drowned  in  the  din  of 
arms ;  fiercer  passions  had  quelled  for  a  time  even  re- 
ligious feara. 

It  was  not  till  the  unwearied  activity,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  craft  of  Henry  had  given  him  great  hopes  of 
final  triumph,*  and  the  cause  of  Rudolph,  from  the  di- 
visions which  Henry  had  artftiUy  sowed  among  his  for- 
midable partisans  the  Saxons,  seemed  desperate,  that 

^  Eq  verns  poDtifex  et  vents  sacerdos  qui  dubitat,  si  Olud  quod  samitor 
in  dominicA  mensft,  sit  veram  corpus  et  sanguis  Cbristi.  So  writes  Egil- 
bcrt,  Archbishop  of  Treves.  — In  Eccard.  C.  H.  Medii  ^vi,  ii.  170.  Jeju- 
nitun  indixit  cardinalibns,  ut  Deus  ostenderet,  quis  rectins  sentiret  de  cor- 
pore  Domini,  Romanave  ecclesia  an  Berengarius  —  dubius  in  fide,  infidelis 
«t  —  Benno.  in  Goldast,  p.  3. 

'  Bonizo  owns  Henry  to  have  been  magni  consiUi  et  minbiliter  sagax. 
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Gregory  abandoned  his  temporizing  policy.  Up  to  this 
time  his  ambition  might  still  hope  that  he  might  be 
recognized  by  the  two  weary  and  exhausted  parties  as 
the  irrefragable  arbiter,  in  the  Diet  o£  Germany,  of  their 
quarrels  ;  and  his  prer(^tive  of  adjudicating  the  crown 
might  be  admitted  in  the  &ce  of  Christendom  by  the 
consentient  Teutonic  nation. 

But  the  low  state  of  Rudolph's  afikirs  compelled  him 
now  to  a  more  decided  course.  To  surrender  Rudolph 
was  to  surrender  himself.  If  he  allowed  Rudolph  to 
be  utterly  crashed,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  the 
head  of  North^n  Italy,  with  an  army  flushed  with  vic- 
tory, and  inured  to  contempt  of  things  sacred,  might 
descend,  irresistible  as  Charlemagne  or  Otho,  but  with 
fiur  other  designs,  on  Rome ;  scatter  the  Tuscans  — win, 
perhaps,  the  Normans  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  —  the 
Normans  whom  Gr^ory  now  held  in  excommunication, 
and  now  in  close  alliance.  A  decision  in  favor  of 
Henry  would  only  increase  his  strength  without  in  the 
least  slaking  his  inveterate,  treasured,  long-provoked 
vengeance.  Hildebrand's  old  resdiution  returned.  H« 
determined  again  to  wield  that  weapon  which  had  be^ 
fore  served  him  with  such  tremendous  force :  he  might 
almost  seem  to  have  reserved  the  last  resource  of  ex- 
communication for  such  a  perilous  crisis. 

At  Rome,  with  no  solemn  trial,  on  the  earnest  suppli- 
A.D.ioeo.      cation    oi   Rudolph's  ambassadors,   notwitb- 

Mun'h  7 

HwryagnSa  Standing  the  hardy  protests  from  those  of 
cated.  Heniy,  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and  the 

Bishop  of  Bamberg,  the  Pope  proceeded  again  to  this 
terrific  sentence ;   again  he  pronounced  against  King 
Henry  the  decree  of  excommunication  —  of  dq>osition« 
The    Council    commenced    its    proceedings  with  a 
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Strong  prohibition  against  lay  investitore,  against  the 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  grant  by  the  laity. 
It  then  went  on  to  the  excommunication  of  Tedaldo 
claiming  to  be  Archbishop  of  Milan,  against  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  and  Roland  Bishop  of  Treviso.  The  anath- 
ema against  King  Henry  was  worded  with  great  care 
and  solenmity.  It  began  with  prayer  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  It  repeated  the  usual  declaration  of  Gregory 
as  to  the  reluctance  with  which  he  had  entered  into 
public  affairs,  and  the  compulsion  which  had  forced  him 
into  the  Papacy.  It  recited  the  fcMiner  excommunica- 
tion, the  submission  of  Henry ;  declared  that  the  Pope 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  election  of  Rudolph,  but  that 
Rudolph,  thus  freely  elected,  had  professed  unlimited 
obedience  to  the  Roman  See  ;  that  Heniy  likewise  had 
implored  his  support  against  Rudolph ;  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  hold  a  council  to  decide  on  their  conflicting 
claims,  and  anathematized  all  who  should  impede  the 
meeting  of  that  Council.  The  guilt  of  impeding  the 
Council,  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  civil 
war,  are  charged  against  Henry  alone.  ^^  Wherefore, 
trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  and  of  his 
blessed  Mother,  the  ever-blessed  Virgin  Mary,  on  your 
authority  (that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul),  the  above 
named  Henrv  and  all  his  adherents  I  excommunicate  and 
bind  in  the  fetters  of  anathema ;  on  the  part  of  God 
Almighty,  and  on  yours,  I  interdict  him  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  Germany  and  of  Italy.  I  deprive  him 
of  all  royal  power  and  dignity.  I  prohibit  every  Chris- 
tian from  rendering  him  obedience  as  king.  I  absolve 
all  who  have  sworn  or  shall  swear  allegiance  to  his  sov- 
ereignty from  their  oaths.*    In  every  battle  may  Henry 

^  BemiMd  ihowB  tbo  maano*  in  whkh  the  papd  power  ef  deposing 
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and  his  partisans  be  without  strength,  and  gam  no  vic- 
tory during  his  hfe.  And  that  Rudolph  whom  the  Ger- 
mans have  elected  for  their  king,  may  he  rule  and 
defend  that  realm  in  fidelity  to  you  I  On  your  part,  I 
give  and  grant  to  those  who  shall  faithfully  adhere  to 
the  said  Rudolph  full  absolution  of  all  their  sins,  and  in 
entire  confidence  blessing  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  Henry,  for  his  pride,  disobedience,  and  felse- 
hood,  is  justly  deposed  from  his  royal  dignity,  so  that 
royal  power  and  dignity  is  granted  to  Rudolph,  for  his 
humility,  obedience,  and  truth."  The  censure  did  not 
conclude  without  the  personal  sentence  upon  Henry.  It 
proceeded  to  the  broad,  bold  assertion  of  more  than  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power ;  it  declared  all  possessions,  all  dignities,  all  pow- 
ers, to  be  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Church.  "  Come, 
then,  ye  fathers  and  most  holy  prelates,  let  all  the  world 
understand  and  know,  that  since  ye  have  power  to  bind 
and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  have  power  to  take  away  and 
to  grant  empires,  kingdoms,  principalities,  duchies,  mar- 
quisates,  counties,  and  the  possessions  of  all  men  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts.  Ye  have  oflen  deprived  wicked 
and  unworthy  men  of  patriarchates,  primacies,  arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics,  and  bestowed  them  on  religious 
men.  If  ye  then  judge  in  spiritual  a^airs,  how  great 
must  be  your  power  in  secular  I  and  if  ye  are  to  judge 
angels,  who  rule  over  proud  princes,  what  may  ye  not 

kingB  was  interpreted  bj  his  adlierents.  In  all  his  extreme  acts  of  power 
Gregory  was  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nemo  aatem 
Bomanorom  Pontificum  Reges  a  regno  deponere  posse  denegabit,  qoiciui- 
que  decreta  sanctissimi  Papas  Gregorii  non  proscribenda  judicabiu  Ipse 
enim  vir  apostolicus,  cm  SpirUtu  SancUu  m  oMrtm  decemenda  d&ctemt,  in 
apo6tolic&  sede  constitutos,  irreiragabiliter  decrevit  reges  a  suis  dignitatibas 
cedere,  et  participatione  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis  carere,  si  prsesume- 
rent  jussa  apostoUca  sedis  contemnere.  —  Vit  Gregor.  vii.  c  zcvlL 
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do  to  these  their  servants  ?  Let  kings,  then,  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  world  learn  what  ye  are,  and  how  great 
is  your  power,  and  fear  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
mandates  of  the  Church ;  and  do  ye  on  the  aforesaid 
Henry  fulfil  your  judgment  so  speedily  that  he  may 
know  that  it  is  through  your  power,  not  by  chance,  that 
he  hath  fallen  —  that  he  be  brought  to  repentance  by 
his  ruin,  that  his  soul  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord." 

Not  content  with  this  tremendous  excommunication, 
Gregory  ventured  to  assume  the  prophetic  office.  He 
declared  pubUcly,  and  either  beUeved  himself,  or  wished 
others  to  beUeve,  with  the  authority  of  divine  revela- 
tion, that  unless  Henry  made  his  submission  before  the 
Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  29th  of  June, 
he  would  be  deposed  or  dead ;  and  if  his  vaticination 
£Euled,  men  were  to  cease  to  beUeve  in  the  authority  of 
Gregory. 

War  yvns  thus  declared.  Gregory,  it  is  said,  sent  a 
crown  to  Rudolph,  with  an  inscription  that  it  j,^^  p 
was  the  gift  of  St.  Peter.^  Henry  and  the  R^doijp^* 
Bishops  of  his  party  heard  not  now  with  cow-  ^^^ 
ering  fear,  with  disordered  minds,  and  distracted  coun- 
sels, but  with  the  strongest  indignation  —  with  the  most 
resolute  determination  to  run  all  hazards  —  the  anath- 
ema of  the  Pope.  It  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  terrors 
even  on  the  popular  mind :  no  defections  took  place : 
no  desertions  from  the  court,  the  council,  or  the  army. 
All  disclaimed  at  once  further  allegiance  to  Gregory. 
Henry,  in  a  letter  to  Dietrich  Bishop  of  Verdun,  issued 
his  commands  that  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  em- 

1  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petnu  diadwna  Radolfo. 
VOL.  m.  81 
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pire  should  be  summoned  to  Mentz  on  the  81st  of  May, 
April  12.  to  depose  the  Pope,  and  to  elect  a  new  Head 
of  the  Church.  At  Mentz  nineteen  Bishops  met,  and 
with  one  voice  determined  to  renounce  Hildebrand  as 
Pope.  To  this  decree  it  was  important  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Lombard  prelates.  The  Bishop  of  Spires 
crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ra- 
venna assembled  their  suffiragans  at  Brixen  in  the  Ty- 
rol. 

June  26.  There,  in  a  synod  of  thirty  bishops,  they  con- 
dJpoM?.  firmed  the  deposition  of  the  &lse  monk  Hilde- 
brand called  Gregory  VII.^  To  the  charges  of  licen- 
tiousness, bribery,  and  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  they  added  accusations  of  heresy  and  necro- 
mancy. "  We  assembled  by  the  authority  of  God  in 
this  place,  having  read  the  letter  firom  the  synod  of 
nineteen  bishops  held  at  Mentz  against  the  licen- 
tious Hildebrand,  the  preacher  of  sacril^ous  and  in- 
cendiary doctrines ;  the  defender  of  perjury  and  mur- 
der ;  who,  as  an  old  disciple  of  the  heretic  Berengar, 
has  endangered  the  CathoHc  and  Apostolic  doctrine  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  *  the  worshipper  of 
divinations  and  of  dreams  ;  the  notorious  necromancer ; 
himself  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and  therefore 
guilty  of  departing  from  the  truth ;  him  we  adjudge  to 
be  canonicaUy  deposed  and  expelled  frt)m  his  see,  and 

^  Quod  a  sfficulo  non  est  audlttun,  ut  tot  uno  tempore  immicos  hunumi 
generis  mente  captos  contra  sanctam  Romanam  ecdesiam  armasset  epiaoo- 
pos.  —  Bonizo,  p.  816. 

*  This  charge  no  doubt  arose  firom  his  acceptance  of  the  ambiguoos  con- 
fession firom  Berengar,  see  p.  86 ;  and  no  doubt  much  was  made  of  the  dec- 
laration which  Berengar  asserted  him  to  have  made,  that  he  had  receiyed 
a  special  message  firom  the  Virgin  Mary,  testifying  that  the  doctrine  of  Be- 
rengar was  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.  —  Acta  Condi,  in  cans.  Beren- 
gar. ;  BCartene  et  Durand  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  iv.  p.  103. 
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unless,  on  hearing  our  judgment,  he  shaU  descend  from 
his  throne  to  be  condemned  for  everlasting."  ^ 

And  now  Guibert  of  Ravenna  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition :  he  was  elected  Pope  by  the  June  26. 
unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly.  But  Chris-  Anti-pope, 
tendom  had  submitted  too  long  to  the  supremacy  of 
Hildebrand  to  disbelieve  or  to  question  his  title  to  the 
Popedom.  This  proceeding  woidd  appear  to  the  world, 
not  as  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Church,  but  as  a  passion- 
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ate  act  of  revenge,  inflaming  both  the  King  and  the 
prelates  to  overstep  their  powers.  It  neither  shook  the 
fiedth  of  his  partisans,  nor  strengthened  iii  tlieir  animosity 
the  enemies  of  Hildebrand.  Guibert  was  probably  more 
dangerous  as  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  Chancellor 
of  Italy  than  as  the  Anti-pope  Clement  III. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  might  appear  to  be  drawing 
Battle  of  the  ^  ^  closc  in  Germany.  The  two  armies  met 
*■*"•  for  a  decisive  battle  near  the  Elster.    It  might 

seem  a  religious  no  less  than  a  civil  war.  Henrj"  was 
accompanied  to  the  battle  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne 
and  Treves  and  fourteen  other  prelates.  The  Saxons 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  the  bishops  of  their  party 
and  the  clergy  chanting  the  eighty-second  psalm,  "  God 
standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  princes."  At  the 
first  gleam  of  success,  the  army  of  Henry  broke  out  into 
the  "  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  and  when,  after  the  great 
reverse  in  the  battle,  their  camp  at  Erfurt  oet.  la 
was  smrprised,  they  were  singing  a  triumphant  Kyrie 
Eleison.  The  defeat  of  Henry  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  fidl  of  his  rival.  Rudolph,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Pope,  the 
jj^^jj^^j  subject  of  his  triumphant  vaticination,  was 
Budoiph  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle.  Some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  embittered  his  last 
moments.  His  hand  had  been  struck  off  by  a  sabre : 
as  he  gazed  on  it,  he  said,  "  With  this  hand  I  ratified 
my  oath  of  fealty  to  my  sovereign  Henry  ;  I  have  now 
lost  life  and  kingdom.  Bethink  ye,  ye  who  have  led  me 
on,  in  obedience  to  whose  counsels  I  have  ascended  the 
throne,  whether  ye  have  guided  me  right." 

The  death  of  Rudolph,  though  it  did  not  restore 
peace  to  Germany  —  though  the  fetal  strife  was  yet  to 
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last  many  years  —  paralyzed  the  adversaries  of  Henry 
for  a  time,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  turn  his  forces 
against  his  more  irreconcilable  enemy. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1081  Henry  crossed  the 
Alps  in  fax  diflTerent  condition  from  that  in  ^  j^^ 
which  four  years  before  he  had  stolen,  a  de-  ^*^^- 
serted  and  broken-spirited  suppliant,  to  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Gregory  had  been  shown  in  the  face  of  the  world 
a  false  prophet :  Heaven  had  ratified  neither  his  anath- 
ema nor  his  predictions.  Instead  of  his  defeat  and 
death,  Henry  came  in  the  pride  of  conquest ;  and  it  was 
his  adversary  who  had  &llen,  as  his  friends  declared, 
by  the  manifest  judgment  of  God,  in  the  battle-field  by 
the  Elster.  There  was  now  no  reluctance  to  follow  him 
in  a  war  which  before  seemed  sacrilegious  and  impious ; 
no  desertion  from  his  ranks  — no  defection  from  his 
councils.^  All  Lombardy  was  zealous  in  his  cause :  on 
the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  Elster 
the  troops  of  his  partisans  had  defeated  those  of  the 
Countess  Matilda;  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects  was 
shaken. 

The  only  protectors  to  whom  Gregory  could  now 
look  were  the  Normans ;  but  even  the  Normans,  on  ac- 
count of  some  border  disputes  about  territories,  which 
they  refused  to  abandon  at  the  word  of  the  Pope,  were 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication.  With  them,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  hasty  treaty,  withdrawing  Ma^  loei. 
the  interdict  on  the  first  seeming  concession,  and  con- 
descended to  leave  in  abeyance  the  contested  claims  to 
Fermo.  But  the  Normans,  instead  of  marching,  as 
Gregory  proposed,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  against 

1  AH  the  ItaUans,  Gragory  himself  repeatadlj  mjs,  were  for  Heniy.^ 
Begett  iz.  8. 
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July,  1081.  Ravenna,^  had  embarked  on  a  wild  enterprise 
against  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  besieging  Durazzo 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Still  Gregory  was  as  firm  in  danger  and  adversity, 
as  he  had  been  imperious  and  disdainful  in  the  height 
of  his  power.  The  very  depth  of  his  soul  was  filled 
with  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  divine  fitvor.  The  way  to  Rome  lay  open  to 
the  army  of  Henry ;  the  Countess  Matilda  could  not 
venture  on  resistance  in  the  field ;  she  retired  for  security 
to  her  fortresses  in  the  Apennines.  By  Pentecost  the 
Germans  and  Lombards  might  be  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
the  Germans  infuriated  by  the  hard  measure  dealt  to 
their  master ;  the  Lombards  by  religious  as  well  as  by 
civil  animosity.  But  the  inflexible  Gregory  refused  all 
concession ;  he  indignantly  rejected  the  advice,  the  sup- 
plications of  his  adherents,  at  least  to  make  a  3how  of 
submission.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  vengeance  of 
Henry  was  rapidly  advancing  against  his  undefended  foe, 
he  renewed  his  most  imperious  proclamations ;  he  wrote 
to  the  leader  of  his  partisans  in  language  even  for  him 
unprecedently  bold  and  contemptuous.  The  secular 
power  is  no  longer  admitted,  as  with  the  sacerdotal,  a 
coincident  appointment  of  Gtxl.  It  has  its  origin  in 
human  wickedness  and  diabolic  suggestion;  in  blind 
ambition  and  intolerable  presumption ;  kingship  is  an 
audacious  usurpation  on  the  natural  equality  of  man.' 


*  Epist  yiii.  7. 

*  To  Hennan  of  Metz.  Qnis  nesciat  reges  et  daces  ab  ite  haboisse  prin- 
dpiam,  qui  Deum  ignorantes  8aperbi&,  rapinU,  perfidii,  homiddiia,  postrano 
nniyerais  poeue  sceleribusi  mtindi  prindpe  diabolo  sdlicet  aptante,  Mp«r 
pacU  sciUcet  homines,  dominari  oaxk  cnpiditate  et  intolerabili  pnesnmptioiie 
affectaverint  Ai«  we  reading  a  journalist  of  Paris  in  1791  ?  Eveiy  king, 
he  proceeds,  on  his  deathbed,  as  a  humble  and  pitiAil  suppliant  implores  the 
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But  Rome  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  Greg- 
ory ;  it  was  not  merely  faithful,  it  was  firm,  Gwgoiy 

.,    J  /^         •        -I     J   j«     1    •  besieged  in 

umted,  courageous.  Cencms  had  died  m  ex-  Rome, 
ile,  and,  though  magnificently  buried  by  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  his  faction  seemed  to  have  died  with  him. 
The  city  must  have  been  well  provisioned,  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  strengthened,  and  more  than  its  outward 
strength,  the  old  Roman  energy  and  determination 
appears  to  have  revived  in  the  hearts  of  its  defenders.^ 

For  three  successive  years  Henry  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  the  Pope  within  those  impreg- 
nable Ti^alls,  which  the  Germans  did  not  venture  at  first 
even  to  attempt  to  storm,  held  him  at  defiance,  and  all 
this  time  the  Romans,  for  once,  maintained  May.  1081. 
their  fideUty.  The  wealth  of  Matilda,  it  is  said,  assisted 
m  securing  their  loyalty. 

Year  after  year,  summer,  by  its  intolerable  heats,  and 
by  the  sickness,  which  constantly  spread  among  ^p,^^  y^^^, 
the  German  troops,  reUeved  the  Pope  and  his  ■***•* 
city  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies.     In  the  ^^  ^'  ^^^* 

-       -  .        -  ,       ,        Christmas, 

first  year  the  army  broke  up  in  the  beginning  loei,  to 
of  July  ;  the  next  the  siege  or  blockade  lasted  t^^**) 
no  longer  than  Easter.     In  the  third  Henry  loes. 
lay  encamped  against  the  Leonine  city,  on  the  right 


amistaiice  of  a  priest  to  save  him  from  the  eternal  dtmgeon  of  hell.  Can  a 
king  baptize  ?  Can  a  king  make  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ  by  a  word 
(quis  eorum  potest  proprio  ore  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  conficere?) 
What  king  has  ever  wrought  miracles  (we  saj  not  as  the  apostles  or  the 
mart}*n),  but  as  St.  Martin,  St  Antony,  or  St.  Benedict?  Could  Con- 
stantine,  Theodosius,  Honorius,  Charles,  or  Louis,  the  most  Christian  kings  ? 
-n)id. 

1  Two  senators  of  Rome,  according  to  Benzo,  had  been  present  in  the 
Council  at  Brixen.and  promised  to  surrender  Rome.  They  termed  the 
Pope's  supporters  "  prevaricatores,"  but  they  admit  that  Gregory  had  /a«- 
drntted  the  Romans.  —  Introduct.  ad  Lib.  vi  p.  1044. 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  firom  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of 
June.  All  his  attempts  to  storm  the  city  or  to  make  a 
practicable  breach  in  the  walls  had  been  in  vain.  An 
accident  made  him  master  of  this  part  of  Rome.  While 
both  parties  were  in  profound  repose,  two  followers  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  stole  under  a  part  of  the  walls 
which  had  been  slightly  broken.  They  climbed  up, 
found  the  sentinels  asleep,  kiUed  them,  got  posses^don  of 
a  tower,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  royal  army,  which 
advanced  rapidly  to  their  support.  The  Leonine  city 
jime  9,1068.  was  thus  lost ;  but  the  Pope  threw  himself 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  whole  of  Rome 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  still  defied  the  enemy.* 

The  Romans  at  length  grew  weary  of  enduring  the 
miseries  of  a  siege ;  there  seemed  no  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  the  Normans.  The  resources  of  Gr^ory, 
which  as  yet  had  been  amply  supplied  by  Matilda,  b^an 
to  fail.  The  Eastern  Emperor  Alexius,  attacked  in  his 
own  dominions  by  Robert  Guiscard,  had  entered  into 
clos^  alliance  with  Henry,  and  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money,  which  were  unscrupulously  distributed 
among  the  wavering  Romans.^ 

At  this  juncture  negotiations  were  commenced,  but 
Negotiatioiu  ^^^  profouud  mistrust,  and  undissembled  con- 
July.  viction  that  Henry  on  his  side  would  observe 

no  oaths.  The  Pope  had  openly  asserted  his  own  pre- 
rogative of  releasing  from  all  oaths.  Henry  offered  to 
accept  the  imperial  crown  fix)m  the  hand  of  Hildebrand. 
By  this  proposition  he  recognized  the  right  of  Gregoiy 
to  the  papal  see,  and  threw  aside  his  own  anti-pope, 

^  Bemold.  Chronioon.  sub  ann. 

s  Cumqne  pecunift  et  terrore  et  vi  omoet  fere  sibi  acqniaiyinet  Bomimoi. 
—  Bonizo. 
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Guibert  of  Rayenna.  But  under  this  lurked  subtle 
policy.  If  he  accepted  these  terms,  Gregory  annulled 
at  once  all  his  former  acts,  pronounced  his  own  excom- 
munication unjust,  and  that  he  who  had  been  declared 
unworthy  to  rule  as  king,  was  now  fit  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  imperial  crown.  If  he  re- 
jected these  overtures,  which  wore  the  appearance  of 
moderation,  on  him  lay  all  the  blame  of  the  prolonged 
contest ;  the  charge  of  inexorably  pursuing  his  own  im- 
perious views,  even  in  these  desperate  times,  at  any  cost 
of  human  bloodshed  and  misery,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
endangering  the  Papacy  itself. 

Not  less  sagacious  than  intrepid  and  inflexible,  Grreg- 
ory  maintained  as  lofty  a  tone  as  if  Henry  pj^j^^^^^  ^ 
were  still  at  his  feet  at  Canosa.  He  demanded  <*'«««^- 
unconditional  submission :  ^^  Let  the  King  lay  down  his 
crown,  and  give  satis&ction  to  the  Church."  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  — bishops,  abbots,  monks,  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy  on  the  afflicted  city.  The  Romans 
implored,  clamored,  murmured,  menaced  his  unyielding 
obstinacy.  Hildebrand  despised  alike  supplications, 
murmurs,  and  menaces. 

The  Romans  at  length,  at  once  assailed  by  bribes  and 
fears,  declared  in  favor  of  Henry.  They  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  treaty  into  their  own  hands.  The  Pope 
was  to  summon  a  General  Council  for  the  middle  of 
November ;  the  Emperor  to  grant  safe-conduct  to  all 
who  might  attend  it.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
observe  a  kind  of  independent  neutrality.  But  the 
Roman  leaders  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  separate, 
perhaps  a  secret  article,  that  at  the  appointed  time, 
either  Gregory  himself,  or  another  Pope  elected  j^  boumum 
for  that  purpose,  should  present  Henry  with  ^^^- 
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the  imperial  crown.     They  gave  twenty  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty. 

The  troops  of  Henry  were  suffering  from  heat  and 
from  fevers.  He  hastily  ran  up  a  fort  on  a  small  hill 
called  the  Palatiolus,  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
knights,  with  Ulric  of  Cosheim,  which  commanded  the 
Leonine  city,  and  departed  to  subdue  the  fortresses  of 
Gregory's  &ithfrJ  ally  the  Countess  Matilda.^  He 
Henry  In  wastcd  Tuscauy  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
TaK*ny.  subjccts  of  Matilda,  even  some  of  the  strongest 
episcopal  partisans  of  Hildebrand,  began  either  openly 
to  revolt,  or  to  make  separate  terms  with  Henry. 
Adelheid,  the  Marchioness  of  Susa,  attempted  to  n^o- 
tiate  a  treaty  between  the  King  and  the  Papalist  Count- 
ess. The  Anti-Pope  assailed  her  with  flattering  letters. 
But  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  counteracted  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  royal  party :  he  msed  troops  to  revenge 
the  burning  of  Matilda's  castles  by  burning  those  of  the 
chieftains  who  had  revolted  to  the  King.  He  bribed  as 
boldly  as  he  fought ;  and  if  the  womanly  fears  of  Ma- 
tilda, or  her  gentler  feelings  towards  her  afflicted  sub- 
jects, had  shaken  her  steadfast  mind,  she  neither  dared 
nor  wished  to  shake  off  the  commanding  control  of  the 
martial  Bishop.^ 

The  Council  met  on  the  20th  of  November ;  but  it 
was  not  a  full  assembly  of  stately  prelates,  but  a  few, 
and  those  exclusively  of  Hildebrand's  party.  Those 
who  had  already  committed  themselves,  by  acknowl- 
edging the  Anti-Pope,  could  not  obey  the  summons  of 
Hildebrand,  as  they  could  hardly  hope   on  his   own 


1  Compare  throughout  Benzo  apud  Mencken.  —  Lib.  vi. 

*  There  is  a  Life,  or  rather  a  legend,  of  Anselm  of  Lucca,  in  Pertz,  xiy.  1. 
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ground  to  overbear  him  by  numbers.  They  stood  ' 
aloof;  and  moreover,  the  titles  of  most  of  these  would 
have  been  called  in  question.  Henry,  on  his  side,  fore- 
seeing the  predominance  of  the  Papal  party,  prevented 
some  of  Hildebrand's  avowed  partisans,  Anselm  of 
Lucca,  Hugh  of  Lyons,  Reginald  of  Como,  and  Otto 
of  Ostia,  from  approaching  Rome.  Gregory  displayed 
his  highest  eloquence  in  his  address  to  this  assembly, 
which  sate  for  three  days  in  melancholy  deliberation. 
He  spoke,  it  is  said,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  not  of  a 
man;  and  the  groans  and  sobs  of  almost  all  present 
acknowledged  his  still  prevailing  power  over  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Their  prudence,  however,  restrained  them 
from  repeating,  in  this  trying  hour,  the  sen-  j^^  ^ 
tence  of  excommunication.  The  censure  of  ^**3- 
the  Church  was  only  uttered  against  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  prevent  the  prelates  from  attending  the  coun- 
cil, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  seize 
their  persons. 

But  a  more  seasonable  succor  arrived :  a  gift  of 
80,000  pieces  of  gold  (Eastern  plunder)  from  suocorsof 
Robert  Guiscard.  The  mercenary  Romans  the  Nomuuu. 
were  again  faithfril  subjects  of  the  Pope ;  and  when 
Henry,  once  more  under  the  walls,  demanded  the  ftJ- 
filment  of  the  treaty,  they  evaded  their  oaths  both  by 
the  most  insolent  mockery  and  pitifrd  casuistry.  They 
had  promised  that  the  Pope  should  give  the  crown^  not 
that  he  should  crown  and  anoint  the  King.  They  pro- 
posed, and  the  Representative  of  all  Truth  sanctioned 
their  proposition,  that  if  penitent,  and  his  penitence 
implied  his  resignation  of  his  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  he  should  receive  the  crown,  with  the 
Papal  benediction.     If  not,  he  should  still  receive  the 
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crown  —  it  was  to  be  let  down  to  him  upon  a  rod  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Such  was  the  power  and 
holiness  of  oaths  I 

Henry  renewed  the  siege  with  the  resolute  determi- 
nation to  hear  no  further  terms  from  his  stubborn  and 
treacherous  foe.  But  the  city  still  held  out.  His  gar- 
rison had  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  abandon  the  fort 
on  the  Palatiolus  and  his  other  works.  All  was  to 
recommence  anew.  He  made  some  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Campania,  and  perhaps,  to  watch  any  hostile 
movements  of  Robert  Guiscard,  into  Apulia.  But 
Germany  imperatively  required  his  presence  ;  his  inter- 
ests there  were  in  peril ;  and  in  despair  of  success 
Henry  master  ^^^"^t  Rome,  hc  was  actually  about  to  give 
christaMB,  orders  fw  his  retreat.  Suddenly  an  embassy 
^^  arrived  from  the  Romans  (the  gold  pieces  of 

Guiscard  were  now,  no  doubt,  exhausted,  and  those  of 
Henry  more  lavishly  distributed),  offering  to  surrender 
the  city.  Hildebrand  hastily  retired  into  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo;  and  from  its  walls  the  haughty  P<^  might 
behold  the  excommunicated  King  and  his  rival  Pope 
entering  in  triumph  through  the  Lateran  gate.  He 
saw  the  procession  pass,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  first 
to  an  assembly  of  prelates  to  elect  the  Pope.  He  had 
to  endure  the  mockery  of  a  summons  to  this  hostile 
Council,  which  afiected  to  wait  three  days  for  his  ap- 
pearance;^ and  then  again  on  Palm  Sunday  he  saw 
A.D.  low.  them  pass  to  the  consecration  of  Guibert  of 
luroh  2».  Ravenna  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter.  Ghii- 
bert  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, and  Arezzo.     On  Easter  Day,  the  King,  with 

1  Expectatnr  per  tridotim  deliteeoendo.  —  Benzo,  Proleg.  ad  L.  to. 
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his  wife  Bertha,  passed  in  state  to  the  Vatican,  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  jfrom  the  hands  of  Clement 
III.  A  few  feeble  attempts  by  his  adherents  to  excite 
tumult,  and  to  maintain  some  strongholds  in  the  city, 
were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  Henry.  Gregory 
was  a  prisoner  —  a  prisoner  who,  it  might  seem,  must 
soon  be  compelled  by  despair,  by  famine,  or  by  treach- 
ery,- to  yield  himself  up  to  the  unslaked  vengeance  of 
the  King. 

Tidings,  however,  soon  arrived  which  at  once  changed 
the  aspect  of  afl^rs.  Desiderius,  the  Abbot  ApproMh  of 
ot  Monte  Casmo,  arrived  m  Rome,  and  com-  Apru. 
municated  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Pontiff 
that  Robert  Guiscard  was  rapidly  advancing  at  the  head 
of  6,000  knights  and  80,000  foot.  It  was  a  strange 
army  of  the  faith :  jfrom  every  quarter  men  had  rushed 
to  his  banner,  some  to  rescue  the  Pope,  others  from 
love  of  war.  The  Saracens  had  enlisted  in  great  num- 
bers. 

The  news  was  as  appalling  to  Henry  as  welcome  to 
the  Pope.  His  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  this  formidable  host.  He  made  the  Ro-  ^^,  ^^ 
mans  swear  fidelity  to  their  Caesar ;  he  took  ^*J^- 
forty  hostages ;  he  destroyed  part  of  the  fortifications 
which  had  resisted  his  power,  the  Castle  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  city. 
He  then  retired  towards  Civita  Castellana. 

Three  days  after  he  had  evacuated  the  city  appeared 
the  Norman  army  under  the  walk.  The  Romans  had 
reason  to  dread  —  they  cordially  hated  (their  hatred 
afiected  the  tone  of  contempt)  these  barbarous  North- 
men. The  gates  were  closed,  the  walls  manned  for 
defence.     But  on  the  first  day  the  Normans  surprised 
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the  gate  of  St.  Lorenzo :  the  city,  which  had  for  three 
NomuuiB  y^ars  defied  the  besieging  army  of  Henry,  was 
take  the  city,  ^t  oncc  in  their  power.*  The  first  act  of  the 
dutiful  son  of  the  Church  was  to  release  the  Pope  fi:x)m 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He 
conducted  him  with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Lateran 
Palace.  But  Gregory  must  now  witness  those  horrors 
which,  as  long  as  they  afflicted  Germany  or  Northern 
Italy,  he  had  contemplated  unmoved,  intent  on  building 
up  his  all-ruling  Theocracy.  From  the  feet  of  the 
Pope,  having  just  received  his  blessing,  the  Normans 
spread  through  the  city,  treating  it  with  all  the  cruelty 
of  a  captured  town,  pillaging,  violating,  murdering, 
wherever  they  met  with  opposition.  The  Romans  had 
been  surprised,  not  subdued.  For  two  days  and  nights 
iMurreotion.  they  broodod  over  their  vengeance;  on  the 
third  day  they  broke  out  in  general  insurrection,  rushed 
armed  into  the  streets,  and  began  a  terrible  carnage  of 
their  conquerors.  The  Normans  were  feasting  in  care- 
less security ;  but  with  the  discipline  of  practised  sol- 
diers they  flew  to  arms ;  the  whole  city  was  one  wild 
conflict.  The  Norman  horse  poured  into  the  streets, 
but  the  Romans  fought  at  advantage,  from  their  pos- 
session of  the  houses  and  their  knowledge  of  the  groimd. 
They  were  gaining  the  superiority ;  the  Normans  saw 
their  peril.  The  remorseless  Guiscard  gave  the  word 
to  fire  the  houses.  From  every  quarter  the  flames 
rushed  up  —  houses,  palaces,  convents,  churches,  as  the 
night  darkened,  were  seen  in  awful  conflagration.  The 
distracted    inhabitants   dashed  wildly  into  the  streets, 

^  Non  per  triennium  nt  Henricus,  sed  seqnente  die,  qiuun  vonit,  perfidam 
dvitatem  cepitr  —  Boniso. 
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no  longer  endeavoring  to  defend  themselves,  j^^^^  ^ 
but  to  save  their  families.     They  were  hewn  Nonmuw. 
down  by  hundreds.     The  Saracen  allies  of  the  Pope 
had  been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage,  and  were  now  the 
foremost  in  the  conflagration  and  the  massacre.     No 
house,  no  monastery,  was  secure  from  plunder,  murder, 
rape.     Nuns  were  defiled,  matrons  forced,  the  rings  cut 
from  their  Hving  fingers.i     Gregory  exerted   himself, 
not  without  success,  in  saving  the  principal  churches.  * 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal, 
neither  Greek  nor  German,  brought  such  desolation  on 
the  city  as  this  capture  by  the  Normans.     From  this 
period  dates  the  desertion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city, 
and  its  gradual  extension  over  the  site  of  the  modem 
city,  the  Campus  Martins. 

Guiscard  was  at  length  master  of  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
but  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope's  deliverer  was  yet 
unappeased.  Many  thousand  Romans  were  sold  pub- 
licly as  slaves  —  many  carried  into  the  remotest  parts 
of  Calabria.^  We  have  heard  no  remonstrance  from 
the  Bishop,  from  the  Sovereign  of  Rome,  on  this  hatefril 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Saracens. 

Of  this,  perhaps,  he  was  ignorant  when  in  the  Castle  of 

I 
I 

*  Itaqae  gens  divena,  de  Deo  ignara,  sceleribos  ac  homicidiis  edocta, 
adulteriis  variisque  fornicationibus  assuefacta,  omnibus  criminibas  quaa 
ferro  et  igne,  talibas  agi  sole!  negotiis,  sese  farialiter  immerserat  :  quin 
etiam  viixines  sacratas  corrampentes,  miseroramque  Romanomm  ozores 
incestantes,  ac  annulos  eamm  digitis  detnincantes.  —  Landolph  Sen.  iv.  8. 
The  hostile  writer  lays  all  to  Gregory's  charge.  Cam  Roberto  exiliens, 
Salemum  profectus  est.  Ubi  per  paaca  viYens  tempora  tanqaara  malomm 
poenam  emeritus,  interiit. 

*  Bonizo  relates  and  triumphs  in  this  act  of  vengeance.  Dehinc  apnd 
Lateranense  palatium  per  mnltos  dies  degens  (the  Pope,  too,  was  in  the 
Lateran  palace)  multa  millia  Romanomm  vendidit  ut  JtidtBot;  quosdam 
Tero  captivos  duxit  usque  Calabriam ;  et  tali  poenA  digni  erant  multari,  qui 
ad  similitudinem  Judieonun  pastorem  suonun  tradiderant. 
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St.  Angelo.  No  powerftJ  intercession  is  now  made  — 
— no  threatened  excommunication  is  now  menaced — in 
behalf  of  his  rebellious,  his  perfidious,  yet  subdued  sub- 
jects —  most  of  the  suflFerers,  no  doubt,  guiltless  and  de- 
fenceless. The  ferocious  Guiscard  is  still  recognized  as 
his  ally,  his  deliverer,  his  protector,  perhaps  his  avenger. 

Unprotected  by  his  foreign  guard,  the  Pope  could  not 
now  trust  himself  in  the  city,  which  would,  no  doubt,  and 
'  not  without  justice,  attribute  its  ruin  and  misery  to  his 
owgory  obstinacy.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Gkiis- 
SSS!*^  card,  oppressed  with  shame  and  affliction,  he 
retired  from  the  smoking  ruins  and  the  desolated  streets 
of  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  first  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  afterwards  to  the  Norman's  strong  castle  of 
Salerno.  From  Salerno,  unshaken  by  the  horrors  which 
July,  1084.  he  had  witnessed  or  the  perils  he  had  escaped, 
Hildebrand  thundered  out  again  the  unmitigated  ex- 
communication against  Henry,  the  Anti-Pope  Clement, 
and  all  their  adherents.^ 

To  Rome  Gregory  never  returned:  death  came 
Hit  death,  slowly  upon  him  at  Salerno.  He  spoke  even 
to  the  end  with  undoubting  confidence  on  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  his  assurance  that  he  was  departing  to 
Heaven.  He  gave  a  general  absolution  to  mankind ; 
but  from  this  all-embracing  act  of  mercy  he  excepted 
his  deadly  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church,  Henry  so 
called  the  King,  the  usurping  Pontifi^  Guibert,  and  those 


1  At  qtuA  Normtnnoram  instabilitas  nrbe  capta,  et  pneds  data,  multa 
mala  perpetraverit,  nobilinm  Romanorum  filias  stuprando  et  nocentes  pa- 
riter  innocentesque  pari  pcenft  affllgendo,  nullamqae  modam,  ati  vkto- 
rtbuB  mos  est,  in  rapin&,  cnidelitate,  direptione  habendo  .  .  .  veritusque  ne 
duce  recedente  infidelitas  Romana  exagitata  recrudesceret,  et  qiiot  antea 
habuerit  quasi  fidos  amicos,  pateretur  infldos,  cedendum  tempori  arbiti»-> 
tusi  Salernum  se  contulit  — fiugon.  Chron.  iL  ;  Peitc,  viii.  p.  M2. 
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who  were  their  counsellors  and  abettors  in  their  ungodly 
cause.  His  last  memorable  words  have  something  of 
proud  bitterness :  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  ini- 
quity, and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  words  might 
not  be  intended  as  an  arraignment  of  Divine  Providence, 
but  where  was  the  beauty  of  resignation  ?  or  was  it  a 
Pharisaic  reproach  on  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  blind 
and  ungrateful  to  his  transcendent  virtues  ?  May  25,  loss. 
"  In  exile,"  said  a  Churchman  of  congenial  feelings, 
whose  priestly  pride  was  not  rebuked  by  that  spectacle  of 
mortality, "  in  exile  thou  couldst  not  die !  Vicar  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  thou  hast  received  the  nations  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession  !  "  ^ 

Gregor}^  is  the  CaBsar  of  spiritual  conquest ;  the  great 
and  inflexible  assertor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  ch^^^^  ^ 
sacerdotal  order.  The  universal  reHgious  ^^^«f>rj. 
Autoci^acy,  the  Caliphate,  with  the  difference  that  the 
temporal  power  was  accessory  to  the  spiritual,  not  the 
spiritual  an  hereditary  appendage  to  the  temporal  su- 
premacy, expanded  itself  upon  the  austere  yet  imagina- 
tive mind  of  Gregory  as  the  perfect  Idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  theory  of  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
no  doubt,  swam  before  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff,  in  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise  and  rule  the  world  by  religion. 
Augustine's  theory,  indeed,  was  aristocratic  rather  than 
monarchical,  or  rather  the  monarchical  power  remained 
centered  in  the  Invisible  Lord  —  in  Christ  himself.  To 
the  Pope  there  could  be  no  Rome  without  a  Csesar,  and 
the  Caesar  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  was  himself:  iu 
him  was  gathered  and  concentred  all  power,  that  of  the 


1  Beniried,  109, 110. 
VOL.  IU.  82 
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collective  priesthood  and  episcopacy  ;  it  flowed  from  him 
with  a  kind  of  Pantheistic  emanation,  and  was  reab- 
sorbed in  him.  But,  unhappily,  the  ideal  Pope  is  as 
purely  imaginary  as  an  ideal  King,  or  an  ideal  Rejmb- 
lic  governed  by  virtue  alone.  The  Pope  was  to  be  a 
man  elected  by  men.  If  this  spiritual  monarchy  either 
could  confine,  or  had  attempted  to  confine  that  univer- 
sal authority  to  which  it  aspired,  or  that  vast  authority 
which  it  actually  obtained  over  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  to  purposes  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual :  if  it 
could  have  contented  itself  with  enforcing,  and  by 
strictly  religious  means,  an  uniformity  —  a  wise  and 
Uberal  unifonnity  —  an  uniformity  expanding  with  the 
expansion  of  the  human  intellect,  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice  and  Christian  virtue  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  community :  if  it  had  restrained  itself,  in  its 
warfare,  to  the  extirpation  of  evil,  to  the  promotion  of 
social  and  domestic  virtue ;  if  in  its  supremacy  over 
kings,  to  the  suppression  of  unchristian  vices,  tyranny, 
injustice,  hihumanity  ;  over  mankind  at  large,  to  moral 
transgressions  and  infringements  on  the  rights  ami  per- 
sons and  property  of  others  :  if  it  had  taught  invariably 
by  Christian  means  of  persuasion  ;  if  it  had  always  kept 
the  uhimate  end  of  all  religion  in  view,  the  happiness 
of  mankind  through  Christian  holiness  and  love :  then 
posterity  might  wisely  regret  that  this  higher  than  Pla- 
tonic vision  was  never  realized ;  that  mankind  are  re- 
ceding  further  than  ever  from  the  establishment  in  this 
form  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of  nations.  But 
throughout  the  contest  of  many  centuries  the  sacerdotal 
supremacy  was  constantly  raising  the  suspicion,  too  well 
grounded,  that  power,  not  the  beneficial  use  of  power, 
was  its  final  object.     It  was  occasionally  popular,  even 
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democratic,  in  assisting  the  liberties  of  man,  as  in  later 
times,  in  its  alliance  with  the  Italian  republics  ;  but  it 
was  too  manifestly  not  from  the  high  and  disinterested 
love  of  freedom,  but  from  jealousy  of  any  other  Lord 
over  the  liberties  of  men  but  itself.  In  this  respect 
Gregory  was  the  type,  the  absolute  model  and  example 
of  the  spiritual  monarch.  Posterity  demands  whether 
his  imperial  views,  like  those  of  the  older  Caesar,  were 
not  grounded  on  the  total  prostration  of  the  real  liberty 
of  mankind ;  even  in  that  of  the  liberty  of  the  subor- 
dinate sacerdotal  order.  It  was  a  magnificent  Idea,  but 
how  was  it  reconcilable  with  the  genuine  sublimity  of 
Christianity,  that  an  order  of  men  —  that  one  single 
man  —  had  thrust  himself  without  authority,  to  an  ex- 
tent men  began  early  to  question,  between  man  and 
God  —  had  arrayed  himself,  in  feet,  in  secondary  di- 
vinity ?  Against  his  decrees  every  insurrection  of  the 
human  mind  was  treason ;  every  attempt  to  limit  his 
power  impiety.  Even  if  essentially  true,  this  monarch- 
ical autocracy  was  undeniably  taught  and  maintained, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  Hildebrand,  through  means 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  Christianity,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  higher  principles,  by  bloody  and 
desolating  wars,  by  civil  wars  with  all  their  horrors,  by 
every  kind  of  human  misery.  Allow  the  utmost  privi- 
lege of  the  age  —  of  a  warlike,  a  ferocious  age,  in 
which  human  life  had  no  sanctity  or  security  —  yet  this 
demand  of  indulgence  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
surely  destructive  of  the  claim  to  be  immutable  Chris- 
tianity :  the  awftil  incongruity  between  the  Churchman 
and  the  Christian,  between  the  Representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  himself,  is 
fetal  to  the  whole. 
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Yet  in  a  lower  view,  not  as  a  permanent,  eternal, 
immutable  law  of  Christianity,  but  as  one  of  the  tem- 
porary phases,  through  which  Christianity,  in  its  self- 
accommodation  to  the  moral  necessities  of  men,  was  to 
pass,  the  hierarchical,  the  Papal  power  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  its  conservative  fidelity  as  guardian  of  the 
most  valuable  reliques  of  antiquity,  of  her  arts,  her  laws, 
her  language  ;  by  its  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  moral 
an^  religious  motives  over  the  brute  force  of  man  ;  by 
the  safe  guardianship  of  the  great  primitive  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  which  were  ever  lurking  un- 
der the  exuberant  mythology  and  ceremonial ;  above  all 
by  wonderfiil  and  stirring  examples  of  the  most  pro- 
found, however  ascetic  devotion,  of  mortification  and 
self-sacrifice  and  self-discipline,  partially,  at  least,  for  the 
good  of  others ;  by  splendid  charities,  munificent  public 
works,  cultivation  of  letters,  the  strong  trust  infused 
into  the  mind  of  man,  that  there  was  some  being  even 
on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  de- 
fenceless, to  succor  the  succorless,  to  be  the  refuge  of 
the  widow  and  orphan,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  poor ;  all 
these  things,  with  all  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
its  various  forms  of  legend,  of  verse,  of  building,  of 
music,  of  art,  may  justify,  or  rather  command  mankind 
to  look  back  upon  these  fallen  idols  with  reverence, 
with  admiration,  and  with  gratitude.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  counterbalances  its  vast  ambition, 
rapacity,  cruelty,  by  the  most  essential  benefits  to  hu- 
man civilization.  The  Papacy  itself  is  not  merely  an 
awful,  but  a  wonderful  institution.  Gregory  VII. 
himself  is  not  contemplated  merely  with  awe,  but  in 
some  respects,  and  with  great  drawbacks,  as  a  benefac- 
tor of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
GREGORT»S    SUCCESSORS. 

Gregory  VII.  had  died  in  exile,  overpowered,  if 
unsubdued ;  a  fugitive  before  the  face  of  his  Election  of 
enemies,  yet  disdaining  to  yield  one  point  ot  victor  iii. 
his  lofty  pretensions.  But  who  would  take  his  place 
and  maintain  with  equal  vigor  and  intrepidity  the  im- 
perilled Papacy  ?  The  last  of  that  race  of  men  who  had 
labored  with  Hildebrand  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian,  monastic,  Hildebrandine  Papacy,  was  Deside- 
rius,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino :  the  sharer  in  his 
counsels,  his  supporter  in  all  his  difficulties.  Gregory 
had  already  designated,  on  one  occasion,  Desiderius  as 
the  future  Pope ;  and  when  his  faithful  adherents 
pressed  around  him,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  jfrom  his  dy- 
ing lips  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  he  had  in  the 
first  instance  named  Desiderius  ;  in  default  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  (which  Gregory  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated), he  added  three  Prelates,  Otto  of  Ostia,  Hugh 
of  Lyons,  and  Anselm  of  Lucca.  Even  in  Salerno 
Desiderius  was  urged  to  accept  the  Pontificate ;  but  he 
was  advanced  in  years  ;  he  was  determined  not  to  aban- 
don the  holy  quiet  of  Monte  Casino.  He  retired  to  his 
monastery,  and  was  followed  by  the  Cardinals  and 
Bishops  of  the  party,  still  pressing  upon  him  the  onerous 
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distinction.*  His  obstinate  humility  resisted  their  flatr 
tering  importunities.  But  he  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  elect  a  legitimate  Pope,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  summer  heats 
prevented  any  approach  to  Rome.  In  the  autumn,  ap- 
prehending that  they  were  about  to  compel  him  to 
assume  the  office,  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  Roman 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  from  the  Norman  Princes,  from 
Jordano  of  Capua,  and  Count  Rainulf,  that  they  would 
neither  themselves  use  any  violence  to  compel  him  to 
Maj  26  1086.  ^  Popc,  uor  permit  others  to  do  so.  Thus 
mbj  24, 1086.  passed  a  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Anti- 
Pope,  Clement  III.,  ruled  in  part  of  Rome ;  his  pro- 
gress excited  increasing  apprehension.  At  Easter  many 
Cardinals  and  Prelates  ventured  to  enter  Rome  fi*om 
different  quarters;  they  sent  to  summon  Desiderius, 
and  the  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Monte  Casino,  with  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno.  Desi- 
derius, not  suspecting  any  design  upon  himself,  hastened 
with  his  Bishops  to  Rome.  On  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
diaconate  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Lucia ;  again  the  Pon- 
tificate was  pressed  on  Desiderius  by  the  unanimous 
voice  ;  again  he  reftised  it,  and  threatened  to  return  to 
Monte  Casino.  A  private  meeting  was  held  between 
the  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  and  Cencius,  the 
Consul  of  Rome  (a  Cencius  now  on  the  high  Papab'st 
side)  ;  it  was  determined  to  elect  the  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
with  the  singular  provision  that  Desiderius  should  pledge 

1  Waltram  de  Unit.  Eccles.  gives  a  list  of  the  German  bishops  on  each  side 
afttr  Gregory*  death,  in  1086.  Some  bishops,  Adelbero  of  Wurtzburg.  gave 
up  their  sees.  Henry  filled  up  all  these  vacancies:  in  Metz,  however,  there 
was  no  episcopal  function  performed  for  ten  years.  —  P.  816. 
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himself  to  receive  the  new  Pope  in  his  impregnable  for- 
tress convent  of  Monte  Casino,  to  assist  his  cause,  and 
protect  him  from  all  his  enemies.  Desiderius  consented 
at  once ;  and  with  the  abbot's  crosier,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  pledged  the  fealty  tof  his  people.  Another 
public  assemblage  took  place,  more  crowded,  more  im- 
posing ;  the  suffrages  were  nearly  all  united  in  favor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  ;  when  a  Cardinal  arose,  and  urged 
the  objection  which  had  so  often  before  been  overruled, 
that  the  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  one  see  to  another 
was  against  the  Canons.  The  whole  assembly  rose, 
seized  the  struggling  Desiderius,  hurried  him  a.d.  iost. 
into  the  Church  of  Saint*  Lucia,  and  proclaimed  him 
Pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  III.  Desiderius,  to 
show  his  un}nelding  reluctance,  though  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  cope,  reftised  to  put  on  the  alb. 

The  Imperial  Prefect,  overawed  by  the  Norman 
ifbrces,  which,  under  Gysulf,  Prince  of  Salerno,  had 
accompanied  Desiderius  to  Rome,  and  by  the  pow- 
erfiil  Cencius,  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Prince  of  Salerno  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demanding  the  consecration  of  a  creature  of 
his  own  as  the  Archbishop  of  that  city :  this  was  sternly 
reftised  by  Desiderius  and  his  Bishops.  The  Prefect 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  defection  of  Gysulf;  col- 
lected some  troops,  seized  the  Capitol,  and  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  new  Pope.  Four  days  after  his  elec- 
tion Desiderius  fled  from  Rome  ;  he  remained  three 
days  at  Ardea ;  at  Terracina  he  put  off*  all  M»y27. 
the  Papal  insignia,  returned  to  Monte  Casino  the  simple 
Abbot,  as  if  determined  to  close  his  days  in  peace  in  his 
humbler  sphere :  no  remonstrances,  no  representatiens 
of  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church  could  induce 
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him  to  resume  his  state ;  for  nearly  a  whole  year  the 
Church  remained  without  an  ostensible  head ;  the  Anti- 
Pope  Guibert  without  a  rival.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  loss  of  the  tiara,  which  had 
so  nearly  fallen  upon  his  head,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
Hairhof  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  speedy  election  as  Urban  11. 
LjoM.  Hugh  of  Lyons  has  left  a  bitter  record  of  his 

disappointed  ambition  :  he  was  absent  from  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  but  acquiesced  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Desiderius.  He  visited  Monte  Casino ;  and  if 
there  be  the  shadow  of  truth  in  the  incredible  scheme, 
which,  writing  to  the  Countess  Matilda,  he  declares 
that  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Desiderius,  and  from 
other  bishops  to  whose  testimony  he  refers  the  Coun- 
tess, Desiderius  must  have  contemplated  a  total  depart- 
ure from  the  policy  of  Pope  Gregory.  He  openly 
asserted  that  he  had  consented  to  crown  King  Henry  ; 
more  incredible  still,  he  averred  that  the  invasion 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  Henry  was  with 
his  cognizance  and  assent.  Pope  Victor  HI.  was 
guilty  of  other  acts  of  treason  against  the  memory  of 
Gregory :  he  declared  one  Bishop  elect,  though  absolved 
by  Gregory,  still  under  excommunication ;  Atto  of 
March  21.  Milan,  though  he  had  died  impenitent,  unab- 
solved from  his  excommunication,  to  be  among  (he 
blessed  ;  and  that  himself  should  desire  no  higher  place 
in  glory  than  that  of  Atto.^  His  ordinary  conversation 
was  a  contined  reproval  of  the  acts  of  Gregory  ;  he  had 
even  proposed  the  election  of  a  German  Pope,  Herman 
of  Metz.  These  are  either  calumnies,  utterly  ground- 
less and  sheerly  mendacious,  or  exaggerations  of  some 
peaceful  counsels  which  Desiderius,  weary  of  strife,  and 

1  The  two  letters  of  Hugh  of  Lyons  to  Matilda  in  Labbe,  Condi.— P.  414. 
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under  the  fond  hope  of  restoring  peace  to  the  ^,^  j^^ 
Church,  may  have  yentored  to  suggest  in  his  ^^-  ' 
holy  solitude. 

Early  in  the  spring,  not  two  weeks  after  his  retire- 
ment, assembled  at  Capua  many  Bishops  and  Cardinals ; 
among  the  latter.  Otto  of  Ostia  and  Hugh  of  De«ideriu8 
Lyons,  Cencius  the  Consul  of  Rome,  Jordano  Pontificate. 
Prince  of  Capua,  and  Roger  Duke  of  ApuUa,  with  other 
Norman  princes,  as  Hugh  of  Lyons  no  doubt  hoped, 
to  elect  a  new  Pope.  But  the  partisans  of  Desiderius, 
at  his  own  secret  suggestions  (according  to  thq.  mali- 
cious statement  of  Hugh  of  Lyons),  or  rather  the  whole 
assembly,  urged  Desiderius,  even  with  prayers  and 
tears,  to  resume  his  Pontificate.  After  two  days'  resist- 
ance, he  yielded  at  length ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Otto  and  the  stricter  Cardinals,  sub- 
mitted to  pay  what  seemed  the  price  of  hearty  support 
from  the  Norman  Princes  ;  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
cration of  Alianus,  who  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
see  by  unlawftd  means,  as  Archbishop  of  Salerno.  He 
returned  on  Palm  Sunday  to  Monte  Casino,  where  he 
celebrated  Easter.  He  then  advanced,  under  the  escort 
of  the  Princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  crossed  the  Tiber 
near  the  city  of  Ostia,  which  perhaps  its  Bishop  May  9. 
maintained  in  his  allegiance  ;  and  pitched  his  tents  be- 
fore the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  now  occupied  or  rather 
garrisoned  by  the  Anti-Pope  Guibert.  A  sudden 
attack  of  the  Norman  soldiery  made  him  master  of  the 
Church.  On  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  multitudes  of  the  Normans,  chiefly  from  the 
Transteverine  region,  where  his  party  predominated,  he 
was  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Bishops  of  Ostia,  Porto, 
Tusculum,  and  Alba,  with  many  other  Cardinals  and 
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Prelates.  But  he  ventured  on  no  long  stay  in  the  inse- 
cure capital ;  after  eight  days  he  retired  to  Bari,  and 
thence  to  Monte  Casino. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Countess  Matilda  entered 
countwM  Rome ;  she  sent  earnest  messages  to  the  Pope ; 
Matuda.  j^  ^j^g  chiefly  to  see  and  to  enjoy  the  converse 
of  the  Holy  Pontiff  that  she  had  gone  to  Rome.  Vic- 
tor, though  laboring  under  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
sickness,  embarked  on  the  coast,  and  landed  at  Ostia. 
He  was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda.  His  partisans  were  still  in  possession  oi 
St.  Peter's ;  on  St.  Barnabas'  Day  he  celebrated  mass 
on  the  high  altar.  The  day  closed  with  a  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  forces  of  Matilda  and  the  Pope  into  the  city 
itself,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  Anti- 
Pope.  Victor  was  master  of  the  whole  Transteverine 
region,  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
considerable  part  of  Rome,  with  the  cities  of  Ostia  and 
Porto.  But  on  St.  Peter's  Eve  an  Imperial  messenger 
arrived  ;  he  summoned  the  Senators,  the  Consuls,  and 
the  people  of  Rome,  on  their  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Victor.  The  versatile  people 
rose  on  his  side,  drove  out  the  troops  of  Matilda,  who 
still  from  the  heights  above  maintained  possession  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  This  became  the  centre  of  the 
bloody  strife ;  men  warred  with  the  utmost  fury  as  to 
who  should  celebrate  the  Apostle's  holyday  in  his  great 
church.*  Neither  party  obtained  this  triumph ;  the 
altar  remained  the  whole  day  without  light,  incense,  or 

^  According  to  the  Chronicon  Aagustense  Guibert  was  absent  from  Rome 
when  it  was  thus  surprised  by  his  rival  Victor.  That  chronicle  gives  the 
darker  and  Imperialist  character  of  Desiderius  and  his  proceedings.  He  b 
accused  of  buying  the  Norman  aid,  and  by  that  purchased  aid  alone  ob- 
tained a  triumph  for  the  monkish  party.  —  ApudFreher.,  vol.  L 
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sacrifice ;  for  the  discomfited  troops  of  the  Pope  were 
forced  to  take  refiige  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  ;  those 
of  the  Anti-Pope  did  not  yet  venture  to  take  possession 
of  the  Church.  Guibert  celebrated  high  mass  in  the 
neighboring  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  the  two  tow- 
ers or  belfries,  from  both  of  which  he  had  just  smoked 
or  burned  out  the  garrison.  The  next  day  the  parti- 
sans of  Guibert  took  possession  of  St.  Peter's,  washed 
the  altar  clean  from  the  pollution  of  the  hostile  mass, 
and  then  celebrated  the  holy  Eucharist.  But  their  tri- 
umph, too,  was  short ;  the  following  day  they  were 
again  driven  out ;  and  Pope  Victor  ruled  in  St.  Peter's. 
Yet  Victor  dared  not  remain  in  Rome ;  he  retired 
again  to  his  Monte  Casino.^  In  August  a  council  was 
held  at  Benevento.  Pope  Victor  III.  presided  in  the 
assembly,  and  renewed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ex- 
communication of  Guibert  the  Anti-Pope,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Imperial  arms,  not  fearing  the  judgment  of 
the  great  Eternal  Emperor,  had  filled  Rome  with  every 
kind  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed,  invaded  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  driven  forth  the  rightful  Pope. 
To  this  excommunication  was  subjoined  another  against 
Hugh  of  Lyons  and  the  Abbot  of  Marseilles.  The 
abbot  had  been  party  to  the  election  of  Pope  Victor. 
The  archbishop  had  offered  his  allegiance,  implored  and 
received  from  him  the  legation  to  France.     Yet  their 

1  The  Monks  of  Monte  Casino  boasted  of  a  wonder  which  took  place  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Benedict.  Among  the  pilgrims  who  approached  the  altar  was 
one  in  ecclesiastical  attire.  He  was  asked  who  he  was  ;  he  replied,  **  St. 
Peter.  I  am  come  to  celebrate  the  day  of  my  martyrdom  at  the  altar  of 
my  brother  Benedict;  since  I  cannot  stay  at  Rome,  where  my  church  h 
desecrated  bv  strife  and  war.**  The  monks  of  Monte  Casino  celebrated 
fVum  thenceforth  St.  Petcr^s  day  with  the  same  solemnity  as  that  of  St. 
Benedict,  a  comparison  which  provokes  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  Car- 
dinal Baronins. 
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ambition,  disappointed  of  the  Papacy,  had  driven  them 
into  open  schism ;  they  had  cut  themselves  oflF  from  the 
Roman  Church,  and  therefore,  as  self-condemned  here- 
tics, were  excluded  from  that  communion.  The  con- 
demnation was  renewed  of  all  who  should  receive  the 
investiture  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  whatever  from 
^  ,^  ,       the  hands  of  the  laitV.     But  even  before  the 

Deftth  of  •'  ^ 

Victor  in.  close  of  the  council  Victor  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  malady.  He  had  hardly  time  to  retire  to  Monte 
Casino,  to  order  the  affairs  of  his  monastery,  to  com- 
AD  1087  mend  Oderisi  as  his  successor  to  the  abbacy 
Sept.  16.  Qf  Monte  Casino,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  to  the 
throne  of  the  Pontificate.     He  died  in  three  days. 

In  those  times  of  blind  and  obstinate  mutual  hostility 
no  rapid  death,  common  enough,  especially  in  that  cli- 
mate, could  take  place  without  suggesting  a  providential 
judgment,  or  something  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
In  Germany  it  was  rumored  and  believed  that  the  Pope, 
while  celebrating  mass,  in  ratification  of  the  excommu- 
nicating decrees  of  the  council,  was  seized  with  his 
mortal  pains,^  and  that  his  foetid  body  was  hardly  re- 
moved from  the  church.  Later  writers,  with  no  ground 
whatever,  imputed  his  death  to  poison  administered  in 
the  sacred  chalice.^ 

^  Chronicon  Aagustense  sub  ann. 

s  Dandulus  in  Cbronic.  T.  xii.  Bev.  Ital.    Martinos  Polonos. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

URBAN  n. 

The  Pontificate  of  Urban  II.  is  one  of  the  great 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. The  first  Crusade  united  Christendom  in  one 
vast  warlike  confederacy ;  and  at  the  head  of  that  con- 
federacy the  Pope,  by  common  consent,  took  his  proper 
place.  The  armies  were  the  armies  of  the  faith,  and 
therefore  the  armies  of  him  who  represented  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  faith.  From  the  Pope  they  derived,  what 
they  believed  their  divine  commission ;  they  were  his 
martial  missionaries  to  recover,  not  for  any  one  Chris- 
tian prince,  but  for  Christianity  itself,  that  territory  to 
which  it  asserted  an  indefeasible  title.  The  land  in 
which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  bom  and  died, 
could  not  but  be  the  domain,  the  seignorial  possession 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  the  Crusade  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  Ur- 
ban's  Pontificate. 

On  the  death  of  Victor  HI.  the  scattered  and  disor- 
ganized monastic  or  Hil^ebrandine  party  were  struck 
almost  with  despair :  yet  messengers  were  sent  on  all 
sides  to  rally  their  ecclesiastical  forces.  It  was  not  tiU 
above  five  months  had  elapsed,  that  a  CouncU  sum- 
moned by  a  number  of  bishops  assembled  at  ^^  ^^ 
Monte  Casino,  and  by  the  counsel  of  Oderisi,  Ma«5hi2. 
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the  Abbot,  the  successor  of  Desiderius,  met  at  Terra- 
cina ;  for  Rome  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The 
number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  was  forty. 
The  Bishop  of  Porto,  with  the  Bishop  of  Tusculum, 
represented  the  Roman  clergy  ;  the  Prefect  Benedict 
appeared,  and  boasted  that  he  bore  the  unanimous 
8uffi*age  of  the  Roman  people.  There  were  ambassa- 
Marchis,  ^^™  frtMii  some  Ultramontane  prelates,  and 
1088  f^Qm  ^i^Q  Countess  Matilda.     After  a  solemn 

fast  of  three  days  the  Bishop  of  Ostia  was  elected  bj 
acclamation,  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  and  placed 
on  the  pontifical  throne. 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  of 
Rheims  or  of  some  town  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  brought  up  under  the  severe  monastic  discipline 
of  Clugny ;  to  embrace  this  rule  he  had  surrendered 
the  dignity  of  a  canon  at  Rheims.  His  instructor  had 
been  the  fimious  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order.  There  was  no  more  bold  or  sincere  asserter  of 
ecclesiastical  power  ;  his  hostility  towards  the  Emperor 
had  been  embittered  by  his  imprisonment  and  haixi 
usage  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  power  of 
Henry.  Urban  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  himself  as 
the  elected  Pope  to  the  sovereigns  of  Christian  Europe.^ 

Some  sudden  and  unexplained  revolution  enabled 
Urban  to  hold  a  council  at  Rome  in  the  year  after 
his  election.  It  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation, 
through  his  intervention,  between  the  sons  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  Roger  and  Bohemond,  may  have  placed  some 
Norman  forces  at  his  command.  One  hundred  and 
fift;een  bishops  ventured  to  assemble  around  the  Pope.' 

^  Urban!  Epist  apad  Martene  et  Durand.  A.  C.  i.  520. 

'  Among  Urban*8  first  acts  was  Uie  elevation  of  the  Arehbiabop  of  Toledo, 
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The  excommunication  against  the  Simonians  and  the 
Anti-Pope  was  renewed  in  unmitigated  rigor :  on  the 
Emperor  he  seems  to  have  preserved  a  cautious  silence. 
Guibert,  shut  up  by  the  Romans  in  one  of  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  city,  began  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  his  peaceful  departure.  But  neither  did 
Urban  venture  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  He 
retired  to  the  fiuthful  south :  at  Amalfi  he  smnmoned 
another  council,  the  decrees  of  which  were  mailed  by 
the  sternly  monastic  character  of  the  Hildebrandine 
school.^ 

Urban  had  all  the  resolute  firmness  of  Gregory,  but 
firmness  less  aggressive,  and  tempered  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.  His  subtler  *policy  was  more  dangerous, 
and  eventually  more  fatal,  to  the  Imperial  cause,  than 
the  more  bold  and  violent  oppugnancy  of  Hildebrand. 
The  times  needed  consummate  prudence.  Even  in  the 
south  the  Normans  were  but  uncertain  allies,  and  pro- 
tectors who  rarely  ^led  to  exact  some  grant  or  privi- 
l^e  in  return  for  their  protection.  Rome  was  on  that 
party  which  at  the  time  could  awe  her  with  the  greatest 
power  or  win  her  by  the  most  lavish  wealth.  The 
Countess  Matilda  still  faithfully  maintained  the  Papal 
interests  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  she  still  firmly  rejected 
the  claims  of  the  Anti-Pope ;  and  had  taken  great  part 
in  the  election,  first  of  Victor  HI.,  now  of  Urban  II. 
But  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who  had  ruled  her  mind  with 
his  religious  authority,  was  now  dead;  the  firmness, 
even  the  fidelity  of  Matilda  might  yield  to  the  overpow- 


now  won  fh>iii  the  Sanoent,  to  the  Primacy  of  Spain. — Florez,  Espaiia 
Sagrada,  vi.  347. 

^  Beraold.  Chron.  a.d.  1089  (see  Stenzel).    Jaff^,  in  the  Regesta,  aasem* 
bles  the  116  bishops  at  Amalfi. 
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ering  strength  of  the  Imperial  party.  A  terrible  event 
showed  the  ferocity  with  which  the  hatred  of  the  con- 
flicting Mictions  raged  in  those  cities.  Bonizo,  the 
expelled  Bishop  of  Sutri  (who  had  written  with  great 
vehemence  in  defence  of  Hildebrand),  was  received  in 
Parma  as  Bishop  by  the  Papal  party;  the  Imperial 
faction  seized  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  plucked  out 
his  eyes,  and  put  him  to  a  horrible  death  by  mutilation. 
Though  in  this  model  of  female  perfection  tlie  clergy, 
especially  the  monastic  clergy,  might,  in  ordinary  times, 
have  expected  and  admired  the  great  crowning  virtue 
of  the  sex,  virginity,  yet  it  was  for  the  Pope,  with  his 
approbation  if  not  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  that 
she  yielded  to  what  at  first  at  least  seemed  feminine 
weakness.  She  consented,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  to 
marry  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Even  this  sacrifice  was  to 
MarrUgeof  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church.^  Ma- 
MAtuda.  tilda  wedded  Guelf  the  younger,  the  son  of 
the  powerful  Duke  of  Bavaria,  from  the  family  most 
equal  to  cope  with  the  Imperial  power.  This  alliance 
not  merely  might  give  manly  strength  to  her  counsels, 
and  a  warlike  leader  to  her  arms  in  Italy,  but  it  secured 
her  an  alliance  in  Germany  itself,  dangerous  and  men- 
acing to  King  Henry.  The  marriage  was  at  first  kept 
secret  from  the  Emperor.  No  sooner  was  it  announced 
than  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  march  into  Italy  to 
crush  this  powerful  confederacy.  He  laid  siege  to  Man- 
A.D.  1090.  tua;  after  eleven  months'  resistaitce  he  be- 
came master  of  the  town  by  treachery.     For  two  years 

^  A.D.  1089.  Tam  pro  incotUinefUid^  quam  pro  Romani  pontificis  obedl- 
enti&f  videlicet  at  tanto  virilius  sanctie  Bomanie  ecdesiffi  contra  schismatioos 
posset  subvenire.  —  Berthold.  Const,  in  Chronic  Tlius  the  marriage  ap- 
peared at  first  sight  to  the  monastic  writers:  the  dose  of  this  connexkui 
perhaps  showed  the  injustice  of  their  fears. 
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the  war  continued,  so  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  vassals  of  Matilda  began  to  remon- 
strate against  her  obstinate  hostility.  She  was  Sept.  io82. 
compelled  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  at  Carpineto, 
not  far  from  Canosa.  The  recognition  of  the  Anti- 
Pope  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  demand  of  Henry. 
The  pioos  Matilda  assembled  the  bishops,  the  abbots, 
and  the  holy  hermits,  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge 
in  her  strong  fortress  fit)m  the  wild  soldiery.  She  de- 
clared herself  ready  to  make  peace  on  just  terms.  The 
Bishop  of  Reggio  and  the  other  prelates  advised  sub- 
mission, and  the  abandonment  of  Urban  and  his  hope- 
less cause.^  But  a  hermit  named  John  sprang  up,  and 
declared  with  all  the  fire  of  an  inspired  prophet,  that 
peace  with  Henry  on  such  terms  would  be  sin  October, 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  treaty  was  broken  off; 
the  war  raged  again,  but  Hemy  miscarried  in  an  attack 
on  the  strong  castle  of  Montorio ;  his  besieging  engines 
were  burned ;  one  of  his  natural  sons  slain  in  the 
trenches.  He  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Canosa ; 
the  scene  of  his  himiiliation  he  hoped  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  revenge.  The  troops  of  Matilda  not  only 
succeeded  in  relieving  Canosa,  but,  covered  by  a  thick 
fog  fell  on  the  rear  of  Henry's  army :  the  Imperial 
banner  was  trailed  in  the  dust,  taken,  and  himg  up  as 
a  trophy  by  the  victorious  Matilda  in  the  church  of  St. 
Apollonia  at  Canosa. 

But  Urban  and  Matilda  found  more  useful  allies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  king's  own  family.  The  terrible  and 
revolting  tragedy  in  his  own  household  combined  with 
the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  Germany  and  in  North- 
em  Italy  to  subdue  the  haughty  spirit  of  Henry.     In 

^  See  authorities  in  Stenzel,  p.  547. 
TOL.  m.  88 
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Germany  the  elder  Guelf,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
thwarted  all  his  measures.  Swabia  refiised  allegiance 
to  Frederick  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  chose  for  her  prince 
Berthold,  the  brother  of  Gebhard  Bishop  of  Constance, 
one  of  Henry's  implacable  enemies.  At  a  diet  in  Ulm 
the  States,  rejecting  Arnold,  the  bishop  named  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Anti-Pope,  submitted  to  Gebhard  of 
Constance  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Urban.  They  pro- 
claimed a  Truce  of  God  until  Easter,  1096,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  churches,  and  mo- 
nasteries, and  of  the  merchants.  The  cities  eagerly 
embraced  the  boon ;  it  was  accepted  through  almost 
the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  from  the  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Alsace.  These  were  difficult  and  embar- 
rassing measures ;  but  it  was  the  revolt  of  his  beloved 
son  Conrad  which  crushed  Henry  to  the  earth. 

Conrad  was  a  youth  of  great  beauty,  gentle  disposition, 
p^jj^  with  profound  religious  impressions,  a  weak 

Conrad.  ^^^  dreamy  character.  His  sensitive  piety 
surrendered  him  to  the  influence  of  the  more  austere 
clergy,  who  found  means  of  access  to  his  inmost  heart. 
He  was  shocked  with  the  horrors,  with  the  sacrile- 
gious evils  of  war,  the  desecration  of  churches,  the  ruin 
of  monasteries.  If  such  were  his  feelings,  his  acts  were 
those  of  unmeasured  and  unscrupulous  ambition.  His 
piety  was  soon  taught  to  spurn  the  vulgar  virtues  of 
love  and  obedience  to  his  fether.  Henry,  perhaps  on  a 
somewhat  questionable  title,  had  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  Adel- 
heid  of  Susa.  With  this  view  he  had  carried  him  to 
Italy,  and  left  him  there  to  prosecute  his  claim,  but 
exposed  to  those  fatal  influences  of  the  Papal  clergy. 
His    father's    enemies   held  out  a  nobler  prize  —  the 
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immediate  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  For 
neither  did  the  devout  Matilda  nor  the  austere  Pope 
decline  this  imnatural  alliance,  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
ftil  how  far  they  secretly  prompted  and  encouraged  at 
first  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature.^  But  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  constantly  that  proverbial  hostility 
of  the  heirs  of  kings  to  their  fathers  was  sanctioned  by 
those  who  were  bound  by  their  station  to  assert  the 
loftiest  Christian  moraUtv  and  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  commandments  of  God.  So  completely  was  the 
churchman's  interest  to  absorb  all  others,  that  crimes 
thus  against  nature,  not  only  were  excused  by  the  ordi- 
nary passions  of  men,  but  by  those  of  the  high-  a.d.  low. 
est  pretensions  to  Christian  holiness.  What  Pope  ever,- 
if  it  promised  advantage,  refused  the  alliance  of  a  rebel- 
lious son. 

The  cause  which  Conrad  assigned,  or  which  was 
assigned  by  Conrad's  new  Mends,  for  his  revolt,  was 
too  monstrous  to  obtain  credit  except  with  those  whose 
minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it  by  long  and  bitter 
hatred :  it  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  conduct 
of  Henry.  It  was  no  plea  of  deep  religious  scruple  at 
the  disobedience  of  his  father  to  the  Church,  or  his 
sacrilegious  destruction  of  holy  things  and  holy  places. 
It  was  an  accusation  against  his  father  connected  with 
that  foul  story  of  the  Empress,  which  ere  long  obtained 
such  appalling  publicity  at  the  council  of  Piacenza.  On 
Conrad's  refusal  to  commit  incest  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  it  is  even  said  with  the  sanction  of  Henry  (the 
revolting  history  must  be  given  in  plain  words),  the 
Emperor  had  threatened  to  stigmatize   and  disinherit 

1  The  honest  Mnntori  observes,  **  Un  gnmde  incaoto  a  i  figlraoli  d*  Ad- 
amo  h  la  vista  d'  una  corona.**  —  Ann.  d*  Italia. 
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him  as  a  hasUrd,  on  no  other  evidence  than  the  want 
of  likeness  to  himself,  and  so  to  insult  die  memory  of 
his  mother  Bertha,  which  neyertheless  Henry  charidied 
with  tender  reverence  to  the  close  of  his  life  ;  and  even 
at  that  time  the  fiUher  was  striving  by  violence  to  pot 
him  in  possession  of  the  terntoTy  of  Snsa;  and  the 
effect,  almost  the  fatal  effect,  of  his  conduct  on  the  king 
his  father,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  profound  affection, 
deeply,  cruelly,  wantonly  wounded.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  discovery  of  his  treasonable  intrigues  Henry  had 
(Jaced  his  son  under  arrest ;  but  Conrad  found  means 
to  escape,  and  was  received  with  open  arm.  by  the 
triumphant  Matilda.  His  new  allies  kept  thdr  faith 
with  the  revolted  son,  under  whose  bann^  they  might 
now  contend  with  renewed  hope,  and  whom  it  was 
their  interest  to  conunit  irreparably  with  his  fether. 
Conrad  was  crowned  King  of  Italy,  first  at  Monza, 
afterwards  at  Milan,  in  the  Ambrodao  Church.  An- 
selm,  the  archbishop,  hitherto  on  the  Imperial  side, 
embraced  the  stronger  party :  Milan,  CremcHia,  Lodi, 
and  Piacenza  fell  off  at  once  from  the  cause  of  Heniy, 
and  signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  for  twenty  years 
against  the  Empire.^ 

The  revolt  of  Conrad  seemed  to  crush  the  Emperor 
to  the  earth.^  He  had  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
bis  earlier  life  with  unbroken  courage;  he  had  risen 
from  his  humiliation  at  Canosa  with  refreshed  energy; 
he  now  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  threw  off  the 
robes  and  insignia  of  royalty,  and  was  hardly  prevented 
by  his  friends  from  Ming  on  his  own  sword. 

1  Anselm  died  Dec  4, 1008. 

*  Even  the  monkish  hietorian,  as  Stensal  obMrvw,  ahnoat  fttit  oompas- 
■lon,  nimio  dolore  afflictaft.-ip  Barnold. 
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As  the  afikirs  of  the  Empire  became  more  dark,  the 
Pope  emerged  from  his  place  of  refuge  in  the  convent 
fortress  of  Monte  Casino,  or  in  some  one  of  the  Norman 
cities  under  Norman  protection.^     The  temporary  suc- 
cess of  Henry  had  emboldened  the  Roman  ^^j^g^ 
party  of  Guibert.    He  had  returned  to  Rome,  i^^- 
But   Urban   ventured  to   approach  and  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  1093,  in  that  city.     He  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Frangipanis.     The  Anti- 
Pope  held  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
the  Lateran  ;  the  rest  of  the  city  rendered  its  allegiance 
to  Urban.    Early  in  the  following  year  (Guibert  had 
then  fled  to  Heniy,  and  had  even  expressed  his  readi- 
ness, if  peace  could  be  restored  on  no  other  terms,  to 
lay  down  his  papal  dignity),  fifteen  days  before  Easter, 
Ferruccio  who  occupied  the  Lateran  for  the  Anti-Pope 
Guibert,  oflered  to   surrender  his  charge  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.     But  Urban,  whose  only  resources  had 
been  the  devotional  offerings  of  the  churches  and  con- 
vents in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  those  who  came  from 
more  distant  regions  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  or 
to  bring  their  a&irs  before  his  tribunal,  was  too  poor  to 
pay  the  price.     Fortunately  Godfrey,  the  wealthy  Al>- 
hot  of  Venddme  on  the  Loire,  was  at  Rome ;  he  had 
brought  with  him  considerable  treasures ;  besides  these 
he  sold  his  mules  and  horses,  and  laid  the  whole  sum 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.     The  Christmas  of  the  same 
year  (1094)  Urban  kept  in  Tuscany.     On  the  1st  of 
March  he  advanced,  and  at  the  Council  of^^^^^^^ 
Piacenza  struck  the  last  mortal  blow  at  the  j^J^^fV^ 
fame  and  popularity  of  Henry,  at  the  Anti-  ^<'*- 

^  Urban  is  at  different  times  at  Bari,  Bnmdnsiiim,  Capua,  Benerento, 
Trey  a,  Salerno,  Anagni,  and  other  less  known  places.     See  Jaff^,  Regesta. 
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Pope,  and  the  party  of  the  married  clergy.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  expectation  of  this  triumph  of  the  Pope 
over  the  empire,  or  even  the  exhibition  of  the  Empress 
as  the  accuser  of  her  husband,  but  rather  the  universal 
pre-occupation  with  the  proposed  appeal  to  Christen- 
dom on  behalf  of  their  Eastern  brethren,  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  swelled  the  enormous  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  Council  of  Piacenza.  Bishops  and  abbots  crowded 
from  Italy,  France^  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  and  most  parts 
of  Germany.  There  were  3,000  of  the  clergy,  30,000 
of  the  laity ;  no  church  or  public  building  could  contain 
the  vast  host.  They  met  in  the  great  plain  outside  of 
the  city :  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East 
were  present  to  implore  the  aid  of  Christendom  against 
the  UnbeUevers,  who  were  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Pope  would  have  been  mora  than  man  not  to 
March  7  havc  scized  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
1096.  sanction  of  this  vast  Christian  assembly  to  his 

condemnation  of  his  enemies  —  of  compelling  them  to 
witness  the  humUiation  of  the  Emperor.  Before  this 
assembly  appeared  Adelaide,  or  Praxedes  (as  she  is  also 
named),  the  daughter  of  a  King,  the  widow  of  a  pow- 
chwrges  crfiil  Princc  of  Germany,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
£mprefl8.  pcror,  to  accusc  her  husband  of  enormities 
better,  it  might  have  seemed,  concealed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  confessional  than  proclaimed  aloud  in  all  their 
loathsome  detail,  to  infect  the  ears   of  Christendom.' 

^  Donizo  relates,  to  the  praise  of  Matilda,  her  share  in  this  transaction. 
He  has  misplaced  the  revolt  of  the  son,  which  he  relates  after  the  flight  of 
the  empress.  That  revolt  he  compares  to  the  jost  judgment  of  God  on  the 
Egyptians  by  the  loss  of  their  first  bom. 

IJliiu  tractat  patiem  (Matiida)  sic  Hetter  nt  Aman. 
Abstolit  iizorem  sibi  primitiis,  at  modo  prolem. 

Tit.  MathUd.  H.  ad. 
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These  charges  had  already  been  rehearsed  in  a  Council 
at  Constance,  before  the  Bishop  Gebhard,  the  implacar 
ble  enemy  of  Henry.  The  Empress  had  been  left  in 
prison  at  Verona ;  a  party  of  Matilda's  soldiers  sur- 
prised the  guards,  and  rescued  the  captive  Apru,  lOM. 
Princess.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  even  in  a  coarse 
age,  with  that  deadness  to  deUcacy  which  belongs  to 
monastic  life,  and  to  the  now  almost  universal  practice 
of  confession,  that  the  clergy  should  instigate,  an  eccle- 
siastical assembly  listen  without  repugnance  to  the  pub- 
lic depositions,  or  at  least  to  the  attestation  of  deposi- 
tions publicly  read  by  a  wife  against  her  husband,  so 
loathsome,  so  unnatural.  The  Empress  accused  her 
husband  of  abandoning  her,  or  rather  of  compelling 
her  to  submit  to  promiscuous  violation  by  his  court  and 
camp ;  of  urging  her  to  incest  with  her  own  son.  Af- 
ter times  are  left  to  some  one  of  these  wretched  alter- 
natives—  to  believe  in  dissoluteness  almost  bestial, 
without  any  motive  but  absolute  depravity,  and  with 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  story  absolutely  contradictory ;  or  in  an  almost 
inconceivable  depth  of  mahgnity  in  Henry's  enemies  — 
malignity  too  much,  indeed,  betrayed  during  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council ;  or  in  the  most  wicked  and 
shameless  unprompted  falsehood  in  the  Empress,  shame- 
less enough,  even  if  all  were  true ;  or  (we  fear  it  is  but 
a  subterfiige  to  find  a  merciftd  construction)  some  in- 
sanity on  her  part,  which  the  simple  believed,  the  crafty 
made  use  of  for  their  own  purposes. 

But  without  waiting  any  reply  or  defence  from  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  and  the  Assembly  admitted  the 
whole  charges  as  undeniable,  unexaggerated  truth. 
With  an  ostentatious  leniency  the  Empress  was  excused 
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ttom  all  penitential  discipline,  as  having  been  the  onas- 
senting  victim  of  the  crimes  with  which  she  charged 
herself.  She  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a 
monastery.  The  reception  of  these  charges  was  almost 
the  total  ruin  of  the  Imperial  party  in  Lombardy, 
which  was  all  but  abandoned  by  Henry  himself.  Some 
of  his  most  faithful  partisans  went  over  to  his  son  and 
to  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  Council  of  Piacenza,  in  all  its  other  decrees, 
obeyed  the  dictation  of  Pope  Urban.  Canons  were 
passed  against  the  Simoniacs  and  the  married  clergy. 
The  FaithAil  were  forbidd^i  to  be  present  at  any  sacred 
functions  performed  by  the  clergy  who  had  not  parted 
with  their  wives,  branded  by  die  name  of  concubines. 
The  usual  anathemas  were  uttered  with  lighted  candles 
against  the  usurper  Guibert,  and  all  who  abetted  his 
usurpation.  Orders  conferred  by  him,  or  by  Bishops 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,,  were  declared  null ;  the 
opinion  of  Berengar  on  the  Sacrament  was  pronounced 
a  heresy.^ 

Urban,  triumphant  in  Italy,  went  on  to  France,  to 
▲priiio.       consummate  his  more  perfect  victory  over  the 

YTpIwui  in 

vnaee.  mind  of  Christendom  in  the  Council  of  der^ 
mont.  He  was  met  at  Cremona  by  Conrad,  King  of 
Italy,  who  paid  him  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
homage.^  The  Pope  promised  to  maintain  him  as  King 
of  Italy,  but  exacted  his  cession  of  the  right  of  invests 
ture.  To  complete  the  alienation  of  Conrad  from  his 
&ther,  and  to  attach  him  more  closely  to  the  Papal 
party,  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 

^  BemoMi  Chronicon.  1096. 

'  Rex  Conrhadiu  II.  obviam  prooedens  stntoria  officio  usiu  est  —  God. 
Mils.  Brit  apad  Pertz,  viii.  474. 
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youthftil  daughter  of  the  Ncnrman  Roger  Coont  of  Sic- 
ily.    She  brought  him  a  rich  dowry. 

Pope  Urban  had  hardly  crossed  the  Alps,  when  an 
unexpected  revolution  in  Italy  aw(^e  the  Em-  imperial  in- 
peror  again  irom  his  prostration  and  despair,  in  itaiy. 
Marriages  contracted  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Pope  himself  seemed  not  to  secure  con- 
jugal happiness.  No  sooner  had  the  party  of  Matilda 
gained  this  uncontested  superiority,  than  a  sudden  sep- 
aration took  place  between  the  Countess  and  her  youth- 
ful husband.^  Guelf  declared  that  he  had  never 
asserted  a  husband^s  privil^e ;  he  had  respected  either 
her  age  or  her  religious  scruples.  Matilda,  whether 
from  some  Ungering  womanly  vanity,  or  &om  humiUty 
which  shrunk  from  that  &me  she  would  have  acquired 
from  her  connubial  continency,  had  kept  the  secret 
which  her  husband  disclosed  in  his  indiscreet  anger. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  mutual  estrange- 
ment. So  long  as  she  needed  his  valor  and  militaiy 
aid  to  protect  her  dominions  she  had  treated  him  with 
respect  and  affection ;  on  her  triumph  she  needed  him 
no  longer,  and  began  to  show  coldness  and  indifference. 
The  young  and  ambitious  Bavarian  might  bear  with 
patience  the  loss  of  some  of  his  conju^  rights,  but 
there  were  others,  no  doubt  his  chief  temptations,  which 
were  refused,  to  his  infinite  disappointment.  The  vast 
poesesrions  to  which,  by  hfa  marriage,  he  had  supposed 
himself  the  undoubted  successor,  had  already  been  made 
over  by  a  solemn  donation  to  the  Church.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  the  fitther  of  the  younger  Guelf,  made  a  hasty 
journey  mto  Ital/  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  work  up  a 

1  Donizo,  the  panegyrist  of  MftUldai  mtintjiinii  «  pradent  silence  as  to 
this  nuurriage:  he  does  not  even  name  Guelf. 
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reconciliation.  In  his  indignation  at  his  ill-snccess,  he 
threw  himself  again  into  the  party-  of  the  Emperor,  and 
appealed  to  Henry  to  compel  the  Countess  to  alter  the 
disposition  of  her  dominions  in  favor  of  his  son.  Hemy 
arose  from  his  retreat  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  he 
summoned  his  faithful  Veronese,  and  laid  siege  to  Ma- 
tilda's strong  town  Nogarit.  Matilda  rallied  her  forces 
to  the  rescue,  and  Henry  had  not  strength  to  maintain 
the  siege.  The  Ghielfe  retired  to  Germany ;  followed 
not  long  after  hy  Henry  himself.  Matilda,  strong  in 
the  alliance  of  Conrad,  now  connected  hy  marriage 
with  the  Norman  Roger,  and  the  Papal  party,  with  the 
King  of  Italy  in  the  North,  the  Normans  in  the  South, 
bade  defiance  to  the  enfeebled  and  disorganized  Imperi- 
alists, and  hoped  finally  to  crush  the  obstinate  Anti- 
Pope.  Yet  it  was  not  till  two  years  afler  that  a  party 
of  Crusaders,  on  their  way  through  Rome,  reduced  the 
whole  city,  except  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.  Guibert  was  at  length  dispossessed 
even  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Pope  Urban,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  on  to  ac- 
Pope  urtan.  complish,  in  a  more  congenial  land,  his  great 
purpose,  the  proclamation  of  the  Crusade.  He  knew 
that  Italy  was  not  the  land  which  would  awaken  to  a 
burst  of  religious  enthusiasm  at  the  summons  of  a  Pope  ; 
one,  too,  with  a  contested  title.  The  maritime  cities, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice  might  be  roused,  as  they  had  been 
by  Victor  III.,  to  piratical  expeditions  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Africa,  where  their  pious  zeal  might  be 
rewarded  by  rich  plunder.  But  the  clergy  were  too 
much  engrossed  and  distracted  by  their  own  fiictions, 
the  laity  too  much  divided  between  the  Papal  and  the 

1  He  held  it  in  1007. 
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Imperial  interests,  with  the  exception  of  the  Normans 
were  by  no  means  so  rudely  enamored  of  war  as  to  em- 
bark, on  an  impulse  of  generous  or  pious  feeling,  in  a 
dangerous  and  unpromising  cause.  At  Piacenza  the 
cold  appeal  met  with  a  cold  reception ;  the  Council 
came  to  no  determination;  even  the  Pope,  occupied 
with  his  own  more  immediate  objects,  the  degradation 
of  the  Emperor,  \he  subjugation  of  the  Anti-Pope  and 
the  hostile  clergy,  displayed  none  of  that  fiery  energy, 
that  kindling  eloquence,  which  he  reserved  for  a  more 
auspicious  occasion. 

Urban  entered  France ;  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Puy,  in  the  Velay;  he 
visited  many  other  cities  —  Tarrascon,^  Avignon,^  Ma- 
con on  the  Saone ;  ^  retired  to  his  beloved  Oct.  is,  1086. 
monastery  of  Clugny,  to  await  the  Council  summoned 
for  the  18th  of  November,  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne. 
There  he  remained  occupied  m  confirming  and  enlarg- 
ing  the  privileges  conferred  by  his  predecessor  on  this 
great  centre  of  the  monastic  religious  movement  of  the 
age,  and  in  consecrating  the  high  altar  of  the  church. 
On  his  entrance  into  France  he  was  met  by  a  happy 
omen  and  manifestation  of  his  increasing  power  —  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  the  Papacy  by  England. 
This  had  been  accomplished  by  Anselm  the  Norman, 
the  learned  Primate  of  the  island. 

Urban  entered  his  native  France,  not  deigning  to 
consider  that  it  was  the  realm  of  a  king  whom,  if  of 
more  daring  character,  he  might  have  tempted  to  hos- 
tility. But  over  Philip  of  France  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  but  suspended ;  and  he  cowered 
before  the  condemnation  of  the  Pope. 

»  Sept  11.  «  Sept  19.  »  Oct  17. 
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PhiHp  I.,  a  sovereign  of  weak  character,  and  not  less 
Phfflp  I.  «f  ^^^  ^  anthority  over  his  almost  coeqoal  no- 
''•■~-  bles,  having  grown  weary  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  HoUand,  had  endeavored 
to  divorce  her  on  some  frivolous  plea  of  consanguinitj 
not  admitted  by  the  clergy.  His  seduction  of  Beltrada, 
the  wife  of  a  powerful  noble,  was  an  offence  against  the 
jfendal  honor  of  his  great  vassals  and  the  duty  of  a  sov- 
ereign, as  well  as  against  the  Church  and  the  religion 
of  Christ.  The  clergy  of  France  refused  to  solemnize 
the  unlawful  and  adulterous  marriage.  A  Norman  or 
a  French  Bishop  ^  had  been  tempted  by  gratitude  for 
actual  fiivors,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  advantage,  to 
desecrate  the  holy  ceremony.  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the 
rival  of  Urban  for  the  Pontificate,  had  been  restored  to 
fiivor,  and  reinvested  in  the  legatine  authority  in 
France.  He  summoned  a  National  Council  at  Autun, 
which  ventured  to  anticipate  that  sentence  which  could 
not  but  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Pope.  Philip 
had  implored  delay,  his  ambassador  had  appeared  at 
Piacenza,  and  the  Pope  had  consented  for  a  time  to  sus- 
pend the  sentence ;  an  act  not  perhaps  uninfluenced  by 
his  desire  of  humiliating  Hugh  of  Lyons,  who  had 
eluded  or  disregarded  the  Pope's  summons  to  the  Coun- 
cil at  Piacenza.  But  the  case  was  too  glaring  to  escape 
the  censure ;  the  monarch  too  impotent  to  demand  further 
jjjjjj^jjj^jjij^,  delay.  In  the  preliminary  business  of  the  Coun- 
"*•****•  cil  of  Clermont,  despatched  with  haste,  hardly 
noticed,  passed  the  excommunication  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  at  least  in  rank,  except  the 
Emperor,  the  ruler  of  the  country  in  which  the  Council 

1  Some  anthoritiefl  assert  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  othen  the  Bishop  of 
Senlis. 
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sate.'     So  completely  were  men's  minds  absorbed  by 
the  expectation  of  tbat  great  Event  for  which  they  had 
been  so  long  in  preparation,  and  concerning  whirli  tJiorr 
were  now  wrought  to  the  utmost  height  of  ea^ 
the  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land. 

■  Philip  coiwered  under  the  eccleiiutical  cannm.  H«  g*ve  ap 
stUe.  Nunquam  dittdemB  paHavit,  uec  purparam  induit.  Deque  vih 
•liquam  regio  more  celebravit.  —  Ordaric.  Vit.  lib.  8. 
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